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THE  HOMERIC  QUESTION.* 

By  Professor  William  S.  Tyler,  Amherst  College. 

The  works,  whose  titles  we  have  placed  below,  mark  a 
new  era  in  classical  scholarship ;  an  era  signalized  by  the 
union  of  German  learning  with  English  common  sense  and 
practical  wisdom.  Germany  is  the  land  of  scholars,  but  it  is 
also  the  land  of  skeptics,  theorizers,  and  dreamers.  If  Ger¬ 
man  learning  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  German  want  of 
faith  and  ignorance  of  affairs,  has  become  a  byword.  Ger¬ 
man  scholars  are  the  world’s  teachers  in  philology  ;  but 
they  need,  themselves,  to  be  taught  the  first  principles  of 
theology  and  anthropolgy.  Prodigies  in  the  knowledge  of 
books,  they  are  no  less  prodigies  in  that  ignorance  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  things  around  them,  which  necessarily  involves 
a  practical  misunderstanding  of  past  ages,  and  in  that  unbe¬ 
lief  which  is  often  connected  with  the  excess  of  credulity. 


1  History  of  Greece.  By  George  Grote,  Esq.  Vol.  II.  London:  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  1846.  Part  I.  Legendary  Greece. 

A  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece.  By 
William  Mare,  of  Caldwell.  Second  edition.  Vol.  I.  London:  Longman, 
Brown,  Green  and  Longmans.  1854. 
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They  have  almost  revived  the  dead  languages.  They  have 
almost  reproduced  the  private  life  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  they  cannot  understand  the  civil  and  political 
institutions  of  antiquity,  because  they  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  government  of  their  own  country.  And  they 
have  spread  the  mists  and  fogs  of  the  dream-land,  in  which 
they  live,  over  the  ancient  world,  superseding  its  myths  by 
more  incredible  fables  of  their  own,  substituting  for  its  pos¬ 
sible  facts  their  own  impossible  fictions,  turning  history  into 
poetry,  and  reducing  poets  to  non-entities,  and  thus  virtu¬ 
ally  annihilating  both. 

English  scholars,  on  the  other  hand,  have  eschewed  the 
wild  speculations  of  their  German  cousins,  but  have  been 
equally  innocent  of  their  comprehensive  and  profound  schol¬ 
arship.  They  have  either  confined  their  studies  to  mere 
words  and  metres ;  or,  if  they  have  launched  out  into  the  real 
life  of  antiquity,  they  have  set  out  with  too  little  capital  to 
bring  back  a  very  valuable  return-cargo;  too  often  have 
gone  out  and  returned  with  those  strong  social  and  political 
prejudices,  which  could  not  but  mislead  their  explorations 
and  blind  their  eyes  to  the  true  character  of  the  people  and 
their  institutions. 

But  German  scholarship  is  at  length  beginning  to  pervade 
the  English  mind ;  the  minds  of  English  merchants,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  clergymen  and  scholars 
by  profession.  And  the-  legitimate  offspring  of  a  union  so 
auspicious  is  seen  in  such  works  as  those  of  Bishop  Thirl- 
Wall,  Dr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Grote,  and  Col.  Mure. 

Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  though  not  entirely  free  from 
paradoxes  and  perhaps  prejudices  of  its  own,  has  exploded 
the  monstrous  misconceptions  and  misrepresentations  of 
Mitford  ;  and,  rescuing  the  constitution  and  history  of  the 
Athenian  Commonwealth,  at  once,  from  the  darkness  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  the  grosser  darkness  of  prejudice,  has  brought  it 
out  into  the  twofold  light  of  the  philology  of  the  Teutonic, 
and  the  commerce  and  freedom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  race. 
The  English  tory  and  the  German  recluse  are,  alike,  inca¬ 
pable  of  understanding  Athens ;  it  was  reserved  for  an  Eng- 
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lish  Whig  merchant  and  gentleman,  saturated  with  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  Germany,  to  write  her  history.  Not  the  politics  only, 
but  the  literature  of  Greece,  has  been  cast  into  the  crucible 
of  the  English  merchant-scholar ;  and  the  result,  though  we 
are  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  wholly  purified  of  the  dross  of  Ger¬ 
man  skepticism,  is  rich  with  the  gold  of  true  learning,  and 
transparent  as  the  crystal  of  good  common  sense.  Recently 
completed,  in  twelve  large  octavo  volumes,  and  reprinted  in 
a  compact  and  neat  American  edition,  the  History  of  Greece 
will  gradually  permeate  the  American  mind  with  its  juster 
ideas  of  the  Athenian  polity,  and  with  its  invaluable  lessons 
of  Grecian  culture. 

Mure’s  Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature 
of  Greece,  is  a  more  recent  work,  still  unfinished,  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  known  in  this  country  ;  though  we  trust, 
when  it  is  completed,  it  will  be  republished  and  as  exten¬ 
sively  read  as  the  History  of  Mr.  Grote.  Possessing  the  same 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  German  philology, 
and  the  same  sterling  good  sense  which  distinguish  the  great 
historian  ;  and,  confining  his  attention  to  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Greeks,  he  has  given  us  a  more  thorough 
and  exhausting  analysis  of  that  literature;  while,  with  a 
sturdy  faith  which  it  is  refreshing  to  see  combined  with  such 
entire  candor,  such  profound  research  and  so  perfect  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  subject,  he  resists  and  puts  to  rout  the  whole 
army  of  German  literary  skeptics,  from  Wolf  to  Nitzsch. 
The  first  four  volumes,  which  have  already  appeared,  bring 
the  history  down  only  so  far  as  to  include  Herodotus.  The 
first  two  volumes  are  taken  up  with  the  criticism  of  the  Lan¬ 
guage  and  the  Epic  Poetry  of  the  Greeks ;  the  third,  with 
Lyric  Poetry  and  the  early  history  of  Writing;  and  the 
fourth,  with  Herodotus  and  the  earlier  Greek  Prose  compo¬ 
sitions. 

We  do  not  propose  to  review  both  or  either  of  these  works ; 
but  rather  to  avail  ourselves  of  them  as  an  occasion  and  also 
as  helps  to  review  a  subject  which  they  have  discussed  at 
much  length,  namely,  the  Homeric  Question. 

The  present  seems  to  be  a  fit  time  for  such  a  review. 
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Literary  skepticism,  in  one  of  its  forms  at  least,  seems  to 
have  run  its  round  even  in  Germany,  and  the  cycle  is  com¬ 
ing  to  an  end.  The  Wolfs  and  Heynes  that  contended  for 
the  equivocal  honor  of  having  originated  it,  have  passed 
away,  and  there  is  no  one  to  take  up  their  mantle.  The  Her¬ 
manns  and  Lachmanns,  who  would  recognize  no  man  as  a 
scholar  who  had  not  laid  ruthless  hands  on  some  part  of  the 
Poems  of  Homer,  or  dissected  some  other  sacred  relic  of  an¬ 
tiquity — just  as,  among  our  American  Indians,  he  is  not 
counted  a  man,  who  cannot  show  his  scalps  —  have,  at 
length,  scalped  each  other  ;  and  the  land  is  no  longer  vexed 
with  their  unscrupulous  and  sacrilegious  warfare.  Nitzsch, 
“  the  last  of  the  Mohicans,”  formerly  the  most  strenuous  ad¬ 
vocate  of  the  Separatist  theory,  is  now  no  less  zealous  in 
maintaining  the  one-authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

So  in  Sacred  Literature :  aforetime,  in  Germany,  “  a  man 
was  famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes  upon  the 
thick  trees,”  even  the  sacred  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Moses  and 
Isaiah,  like  Homer  and  Hesiod,  were  robbed  of  their  “  lively 
oracles,”  and  of  all  but  a  dim,  shadowy,  and  pitiable  exist¬ 
ence.  But  not  a  few  of  these  famous  robbers  repented  of  their 
sacrilege,  in  their  more  advanced  years ;  and  a  generation  is 
now  rising  up  which  scarcely  knows  them :  at  the  present 
moment,  perhaps,  the  German  mind  is  swinging  from  the 
extreme  of  skepticism  towards  the  extreme  of  submission  to 
authority. 

There  is  a  certain  period  in  the  life,  as  of  an  individual  so 
of  a  nation,  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  skepticism.  Child¬ 
hood  believes  implicitly.  Youth  doubts,  disbelieves,  mis* 
believes,  runs  into  all  sorts  of  wild  vagaries.  Mature  man¬ 
hood,  in  well-constituted  minds,  tends  to  that  faith  which  is 
grounded  partly  in  a  believing  disposition,  and  partly  in 
knowledge  and  experience.  The  age  of  infidelity — of  infidel 
writers  and  scholars  —  in  England,  came  and  passed  away 
with  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  was  not  till  the  present 
century,  that  the  same  spirit,  though  in  another  form,  re¬ 
appeared  in  Germany ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  indica¬ 
tions  that  she  may  be  exorcised  of  the  evil  spirit,  in  no 
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small  measure,  before  the  Nineteenth  Century  comes  to  a 
close.  Such  a  period  forms,  if  not  an  attractive,  yet  an  in¬ 
structive,  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ;  and 
though  our  attention  will  be  directed  to  a  single  phase  of  it, 
and  that  a  literary  one,  still  it  is  inseparably  connected  with 
a  corresponding  theological  tendency,  and  therefore  is  not 
inappropriate  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 

In  few  words,  the  Homeric  Question  is  simply  this :  Were 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  substantially  their  present  form, 
the  production  of  a  single  author?  The  question  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  two  parts ;  Was  each  of  the  poems,  separately  con¬ 
sidered,  the  work  of  a  single  poet  ?  And  aUowing  this  to  be 
the  fact,  were  both  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  poet  ? 

To  the  first  question,  antiquity  returned  but  one  answer. 
Without  a  dissenting  voice,  all  who  spoke  the  Greek,  and  all 
who  spoke  the  Latin  tongue,  recognized  unity  of  design  and 
unity  of  authorship  in  each  of  these  great  poems.  Homer 
wrote  the  Iliad,  the  whole  Iliad,  and  the  Iliad  as  a  whole. 
Homer,  the  same  Homer  or  another,  wrote  the  Odyssey  also, 
as  a  single,  connected  poem.  On  this  point,  no  Greek  or  Ro¬ 
man  ever  whispered  a  doubt. 

At  the  earliest  period  in  Grecian  history,  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  both  these  poems,  together  with  several  oth¬ 
ers  which  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  which,  we  know 
from  contemporary  notices,  related  to  the  same  subject  and 
were  often  rehearsed  in  connection  with  them,  passed  un¬ 
questioned  under  the  common  name  of  Homeric  poems.  In 
the  golden  age  of  prose  composition,  however  {and  the  fact 
is  worthy  of  notice  as  showing  that  Herodotus  and  Thu¬ 
cydides,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  were  not  so  utterly  devoid  of 
critical  discernment  as  they  are  sometimes  represented),  the 
inferiority,  of  these  secondary  poems,  to  the  great  primaries 
about  which  they  revolved,  was  so  clearly  seen,  that  they  felt 
under  the  necessity  of  referring  them  to  different  authors, 
while  they  appropriated  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  alone  the 
illustrious  name  of  Homer.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the 
Alexandrian  Grammarians,  that  the  first  doubt  was  ever 
raised,  so  far  as  we  know,  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
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both  proceeded  from  the  same  mind.  Only  two  names  (Xe¬ 
non  and  Hellanicus)  are  mentioned  as  advocates  of  the  new 
heresy ;  and  those  two  rescued  from  oblivion  only  by  the 
answers  to  their  novel  opinions.  With  the  solitary  exception 
of  these  two  men  and  their  few  and  unknown  followers 
(called  the  Chorizontes  or  Separatists),  the  whole  succession 
of  the  Alexandrian  Grammarians,  with  Zenodotus,  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  and  Aristarchus  at  their  head,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  standard  ancient  edition  of  Homer,  agreed 
with  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  long  line  of  poets,  histo¬ 
rians,  orators,  and  philosophers,  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys¬ 
sey  were  not  only  each  the  work  of  a  single  author,  but  both 
the  production  of  one  and  the  same  great  poet. 

This  unanimous  sentiment  of  Grecian  antiquity,  was  as 
unanimously  received  by  Roman  authors, by  Byzantine  gram¬ 
marians,  by  scholars  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  after  the  revi¬ 
val  of  letters;  until,  towards  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  “  certain  novelties  of  opinion  began  to  transpire,”  and  sev¬ 
eral  writers  in  several  countries,  Perrault  and  Hedelin  in 
France,  Bentley  in  England,  and  Vico  in  Italy,  expressed, 
at  different  times  and  in  different  degrees,  their  doubts  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  received  doctrine.  Perrault  (Parallele  des 
Anciennes  et  des  Moderns ;  1688)  suggested  that  the  poems 
of  Homer  are  but  a  collection  of  many  little  poems  of  dif¬ 
ferent  authors,  Hedelin  (Dissertation  sur  1’ Iliad  :  1715) 
went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  personal  existence  of  Homer. 
Bentley  (Reply  to  Collins’s  Discourse  on  Free  Thinking: 
1713)  says  :  “  Homer  wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapso¬ 
dies.  These  loose  songs  were  not  collected  together,  into 
the  form  of  an  Epic  poem,  until  five  hundred  years  later.” 
Vico  (Principii  di  Una  Scienza  Nuova  :  1725)  says  :  “  Ho¬ 
mer  left  none  of  his  compositions  in  writing,  as  we  are  told 
by  Flavius  Josephus,  in  his  Tract  against  Apion ;  but  the 
rhapsodists  went  about  singing  the  works  separately,  some 
one,  some  another,  at  the  feasts  and  public  solemnities  of  the 
Greek  cities.  The  PisistratidaB  first  divided  and  arranged, 
or  caused  to  be  so  arranged,  the  poems  of  Homer  into  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  whence  we  may  judge  what  a  confused 
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collection  of  materials  they  must  previously  have  been.”  In 
1770,  Robert  Wood,  in  that  “  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius 
of  Homer,”  which  set  the  example  of  studying  the  Iliad  it¬ 
self  on  the  ground  where  the  scene  was  laid  in  order  to  a 
determination  of  the  vexed  questions  touching  the  time  and 
place  of  the  poet’s  birth,  argued  more  at  length  the  position 
that  he  could  not  have  committed  his  poems  to  writing,  be¬ 
cause  the  art  of  writing  was  of  subsequent  invention.  But 
these  suggestions  were  little  heeded  by  their  countrymen 
and  contemporaries ;  and  the  current  of  opinion  flowed  on, 
undisturbed,  in  its  old  channel. 

They  were  destined,  however,  to  find  a  more  fortunate,  if 
not  a  more  able,  advocate  in  an  age  and  country  more  favor¬ 
able  to  the  propagation  of  novel  opinions.  That  country  was 
Germany ;  that  age  was  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
and  that  advocate  was  F.  A.  Wolf.  Combining  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Bentley,  Vico,  and  Wood,  and  expanding  them 
into  an  elaborate  argument,  he  brought  out,  in  1795,  his  fa¬ 
mous  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,  which,  borne  on  the  wings 
of  the  controversy  between  himself  and  Heyne,  who  dis¬ 
puted  not  the  truth  of  the  theory,  but  the  honor  of  having 
originated  it,  soon  wafted  it  to  every  corner  of  Germany. 
Self-consistent  only  in  always  denying  the  proper  unity  of  the 
poems.  Wolf  usually  maintains  the  theory  of  separate  and 
independent  lays,  first  compiled  into  one  epopee  by  Pisistra- 
tus,  who  was  also  the  first  to  commit  them  to  writing ;  but 
he  sometimes  seems  to  admit  .the  existence  of  a  primitive 
nucleus,  which,  by  successive  accretions,  grew  at  length,  in 
the  days  of  the  same  Pisistratus,  into  the  form  and  size  of 
the  present  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  and  sometimes  he  argues 
the  question,  whether  the  two  poems  are  by  the  same  Ho¬ 
mer  or  by  different  Homers ;  thus  apparently  conceding  a 
real  existence  and  a  real  author  to  each.  In  like  manner, 
his  followers,  agreeing  only  in  the  negative  part  of  his  theo¬ 
ry,  have  held  the  most  opposite  opinions  as  to  the  actual 
constitution  and  history  of  the  poems ;  nearly  all,  however, 
withholding  their  assent  to  the  extravagant  part  which  he 
assigned  to  Pisistratus  in  their  composition  ;  and  the  gene- 
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ral  tendency  of  his  earlier  followers  being  towards  the  disin¬ 
tegration,  and  that  of  the  later  towards  the  reintegration,  of 
the  poems  ;  in  other  words,  the  former  generally  tending  to 
depart  more  widely  from  the  received  doctrine,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  inclining  more  towards  a  return  to  the  established  faith. 
The  extreme  of  the  former  tendency  is  reached  by  Lachmann 
(Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Uias),  who  has  resolved  the  Iliad  into 
fifteen  originally  distinct  and,  as  he  thinks,  clearly  defined  lays. 
Heyne,  Hermann,  Thiersch,  W.  Miiller,  and  F.  Schlegel  lean 
in  the  same  direction.  The  opposite  tendency  is  seen,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees,  in  K.  O.  Miiller,  Ulrici,  Welcker,  Lange,  and 
Nitzsch.  The  same  individual  who  was,  at  first,  swept  away 
by  the  tide  of  innovation,  has,  in  some  instances,  come  back 
on  the  returning  wave.  The  change  of  Gothe’s  opinions,  in 
this  direction,  is  recorded  in  one  of  his  latest  works  (Homer 
noch  einmal) ;  ^  and  Niztsch  has  battled  against  “  the  ex¬ 
treme  left”  of  the  followers  of  Wolf,  tHl,  from  being  the 
zealous  advocate  of  the  Separatist  Theory,  he  has  become 
the  no  less  strenuous  and  able  champion  of  the  one-author- 
ship  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  though  he  still  maintains  that 
there  have  been  large  interpolations  and  additions  to  the 
primitive  poems. 

Out  of  Germany,  the  hypothesis  of  -separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  lays,  has  met  with  little  favor.  English  scholars, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  hold  to  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey 
substantially  in  its  present  form.  They  maintain,  also,  the 
unity  of  the  Iliad,  though  some  of  them  do  it  with  less  con¬ 
fidence,  and  only  with  important  modifications.  Grote. 
thinks  the  latter  poem  an  Achilleid  subsequently  enlarged 
into  an  Iliad  by  additions,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  half 
of  the  entire  poem.  The  Odyssey  he  holds  to  be  a  later  pro¬ 
duction  and  by  another  author ;  in  which  view  he  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Richard  Payne  Knight  (Prolegomena  ad  Home- 
rum)  and  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge  (Study  of  the  Greek 
Classics).  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellenici,  Vol.  I.)  and  Mure  de¬ 
fend,  strenuously,  the  old  doctrine  of  the  one-authorship  of 
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both  the  poems,  though  the  latter  was  originally,  “  like  most 
young  scholars,  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  Wolfian  school,  till 
he  was  led,  by  a  twenty  years’  diligent  scrutiny  of  its  doc¬ 
trines,  to  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  fallacy.” 

The  historical  evidence,  which  Wolf  adduces  in  support  of 
his  hypothesis  of  a  chaotic  Iliad  and  Odyssey  reduced  to  or¬ 
der  and  committed  to  writing,  for  the  first  time,  under  the 
Pisistratidce,  so  far  from  sustaining  it,  implies  a  pre-existing 
unity,  which  was  only  restored  and  enforced  by  Pisistratus 
and  his  successors  ;  ^  and  this  hypothesis  is  so  improbable 
in  itself,  as  well  as  so  contradictory  to  the  best  authorities, 
that,  in  its  primary  Wolfian  form,  it  now  numbers  few,  if  any 
supporters.  “  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  and  Theagenes  of 
Rhegium,  both  contemporary  with  Pisistratus,  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries  on  Homer.  But  a  written  commentary  on  a  work 
itself  unwritten,  is  surely  a  thing  unheard  of.”  *  If  author¬ 
ities  are  to  be  consulted,  there  is  none  better  than  Aristotle  ; 
and  he  represents  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,,  as  “  hav¬ 
ing  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  received  the  poems  as  WTitten 
documents  from  Creophilus  of  Samos,  and  brought  them  to 
Lacedesmon,  centuries  prior  to  the  time  of  Pisistratus.”  ^ 

The  followers  of  Wolf,  while  they,  for  the  most  part, 
abandon  the  Pisistratian  part  of  his  hypothesis,  and  refer  to 
an  earlier  period  and  to  a  succession  of  bards,  the  reduction, 
or  rather  the  gradual  growth,  of  the  Homeric  poems  into 
their  present  form,  still  avail  themselves  of  his  arguments, 
together  with  others  of  their  own,  against  the  original  unity 
arid  the  proper  Homeric  authorship  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys¬ 
sey.  These  arguments  have  a  wide  bearing  on  sacred  as 
well  as  classical  literature  and  antiquities;  and,  in  this  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  because  they  belong  to  the  history  of  “  the 
Homeric  Question,”  they  must  here  be  briefly  stated  and 
canvassed. 

The  grand  historical  argument  on  which  they  rely  is, 
first,  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  not 

1  See  Grote’s  History  of  Greece,  Part  I.,  Chap.  21. 

•  More,  Vol.  I.,  p.  207.  Where  see  authorities. 

*  Ibid. 
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originaUy  committed  to  writing,  since  writing  was  not  in 
common  use  at  so  early  a  period ;  and  then  the  inference, 
that  they  were  not  originally  composed  in  their  present  form 
and  compass,  since  poems  so  long  could  not  be  composed 
without  the  aid  of  writing. 

In  proof  of  the  alleged  fact,  the  evidence  brought  forward 
is,  concisely,  as  follows  : 

1.  No  inscription  is  known  to  exist  of  a  date  prior  to  the 
fortieth  Olympiad,  b.  c.  620. 

2.  Papyrus,  the  only  suitable  material  which  the  Greeks 
had  for  writing  long  poems  upon,  was  not  easily  accessible 
to  them,  till  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  b.  c. 
6d0,  and  not  plenty,  as  some  maintain,  till  a  century  later, 
in  the  reign  of  Amasis. 

3.  Prose  composition  was  not  practised  in  Greece  till  the 
time  of  the  Seven  Sages,  b.  c.  600. 

4.  The  Homeric  poems  themselves  make  but  a  single  al¬ 
lusion  to  writing,  even  in  its  rudest  form ;  and  that  single 
passage  is  of  doubtful  import. 

5.  The  flexibility  and  freedom  of  the  Homeric  language, 
its  license  of  metrical  usage,  particularly  in  contracting  and 
resolving  vowels,  proves  that  it  was,  as  yet,  unwritten. 

6.  The  ^olic  digamma  existed,  as  a  consonant  sound,  at 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  poems,  but  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  written  copies,  and  therefore  must  have  vanished 
from  the  language  in  the^  interval  between  their  composition 
and  their  reduction  to  a  written  form.^ 

7.  The  authors  of  epic  verse,  in  the  Homeric  age,  are  not 
called  writers,  or  even  poets,  but  singers  (doiSoi).  They  in¬ 
voke  the  aid  of  the  Muses,  “  daughters  of  memory ;  ”  and 
blindness,  so  far  from  being  a  disqualification  for  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  bard,  seems  rather  to  have  been  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  popular  idea  of  the  office. 

This  seven-fold  array  of  arguments  wears  a  somewhat  for- 

'  1  The  fifth  and  cixth  arguments  have  been  insisted  on  chiefly  by  critics  later 
than  Wolf,  especially  by  Richard  Payne  Knight,  and  Giese  (de  Dial.  Acol.). 
The  first  four  vvere  brought  forward  by  Wolf  himself.  The  seventh  is  urged 
with  considerable  force  by  Grote. 
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midable  appearance.  Some  concede  the  point,  that  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems  were  not  originally  written,  who  still  maintain 
their  original  unity.  Grote  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that 
they  were  probably  not  committed  to  writing  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  (660-630.) 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  validity  of  these  argu¬ 
ments,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  what  is  the  point 
in  dispute.  We  freely  admit,  and  fully  believe,  that  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems  were  usually  recited,  and  not  read,  for  some 
time  after  their  original  composition ;  and  whenever  they 
were,  for  the  first  time,  committed  to  writing,  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  finding  readers,  as  for  the 
convenience  of  reciters.  Thus  much  is  now  generally  con¬ 
ceded  by  intelligent  advocates  of  the  one-authorship  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  We  even  confess  to  a  spontaneous  convic¬ 
tion,  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling,  whenever  we  read  the  po¬ 
ems,  that  they  were  not  only  composed  for  hearers,  instead 
of  readers,  but  that  they  were  originally  composed  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet  without  the  constraint  and  hindrance  of 
writing  as  he  composed.  But  that  they  were  not  committed 
to  writing,  and  could  not  have  been,  by  the  author,  or  any 
one  else  in  his  age  —  this,  we  are  far  from  admitting.  It  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  these  arguments  against  the  re¬ 
ceived  doctrine,  that  they  not  only  show  the  improbability,  but 
the  impossibility,  of  a  written  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  age.  This  is  the  real  issue  now  before  us ;  and  this, 
the  arguments  above  enumerated  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  demonstrate. 

1.  Inscriptions.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  inscriptions, 
which  existed  in  historical  times,  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  wreck  of  conquests  and  the  wear  of  ages,  that 
have  passed  over  Greece.  Is  it  then  incredible,  that  there 
may  have  been  hundreds  in  ante-historical  times,  and  yet  not 
one  of  them  be  now  extant  ?  That  inscriptions  were  com¬ 
mon  in  the  age  of  Solon  (b.  c.  600),  we  know  from  his  law 
prohibiting  the  erasure  of  them.  And  we  have  the  best  au¬ 
thority  that  can  be  found  among  Greek  authors  —  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  Pausanias,  for 
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inscriptions,  reaching  back  as  far  as  the  first  Olympiad  (b.  g. 
776),  and  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Iphitns  and  Lycurgus 
(b.  c.  850-825). I  But  were  this  claim  admitted  in  its  fullest 
extent,  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  there  were  not 
written  books  at  an  earlier  date.  “  Niebuhr  has  shown  that 
written  books  existed  in  Rome  under  the  Tarquins ;  but  the 
date  of  the  oldest  extant  Latin  inscription  is  later  by  several 
centuries,  than  the  expulsion  of  the  kings ;  ”  ^  and  the  oldest 
extant  specimens  of  Hebrew  epigraphy  are  later,  by  five 
hundred  years,  than  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  nearly  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  later  than  the  books  of  Moses. 

2.  Writing  materials.  The  commercial  factories  of  the 
Greeks  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the  reign  of 
Psmnmetichus,  introduced  into  Greece  a  more  cojnous  supply 
of  papyrus ;  but  it  was  known,  though  “  scarce^^  3  at  a  still 
earlier  period;  and,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  papyrus, 
parchment  was  in  so  common  use  for  written  books,  that 
books  were  still  called  parchments  (Bi<f)^epaL)  by  the  loni- 
ans,*  two  centuries  after  parchment  had  been  superseded  by 
the  cheaper  and  more  convenient  Egyptian  material.  More¬ 
over,  the  Hebrews,  Phoenicians,  and  other  Aramaean  nations, 
from  whom  the  Greeks  derived  the  use  of  parchment,  togeth¬ 
er  with  alphabetic  writing  itself,  had  written  books  —  had 
quite  a  body  of  poetical  and  even  historical  literature,  while 
they  had  no  better  supply  of  writing-materials  than  the 
Greeks. 

_ 

3.  Prose  composition.  The  preference  of  poetical  or  prose 
composition  depends  on  the  taste  of  the  people,  not  on  the 
extent  to  which  writing  and  writing-materials  prevail ;  as  is 
shown  by  the  comparison  just  adverted  to  between  the 

1  A  fall  citation  of  authorities,  in  an  argument  so  comprehensive  and  so  con¬ 
densed  as  this,  would  occupy  almost  as  much  space  as  the  argument  itself,  and 
would  be  of  little  interest  to  our  readers.  See,  on  this  subject  of  early  alpha¬ 
betic  writing.  Hug  Erfindung  dcr  Buchstabenschrift,  Kreuscr,  Vorfragen  uber 
Homcros,  and  especially  Mure,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  397  sqq. 

*  Bom.  Geschich.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  526.  See  Mure,  Vol.  III.,  p.  441. 

*  Herod.,  4.  58. 

*  Herod.  Ibid.  So  the  Latin  libri  proves  the  existence  of  books  written  on 

bark,  before  the  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  was  introduced  among 

the  Romans. 
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Greeks,  whose  early  literary  productions  were  all  epic  poems, 
and  the  Hebrews  and  other  neighboring  nations  in  the  East, 
whose  early  literature,  though  they  were  no  better  provided 
with  writing-materials,  was  for  the  most  part  historical  prose. 
At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that 
“  epistolary  or  diplomatic  correspondence,  oracular  edicts, 
public  records,  codes  of  laws,  and  other  strictly  useful  docu¬ 
ments,  in  Greece,  were  written  in  prose,  from  a  very  remote 
period” — long  prior  to  that  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men.  i 

4.  Homeric  allusions  to  writing.  Suppose  there  were 
not  a  single  allusion  to  writing,  in  the  entire  poems  (a 
question  which  we  waive  for  the  present),  would  this  suffice 
to  disprove  its  existence  ?  The  argument  from  silence,  if  it 
proves  anything,  proves  the  poet’s  entire  ignorance  of  any 
such  thing  as  writing.  But  who  can  credit  such  entire  igno¬ 
rance  of  a  bard  who  had  wandered  over  all  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  ^gean,  and  “  seen  the  cities  and  manners  of 
many  men,”  in  an  age,  when  the  arts  were  so  far  advanced, 
when  the  kindred  arts  of  casting,  carving,  tapestry-weaving, 
and  embroidery,  were  so  well  understood  !  The  argument 
from  silence  would  prove  the  entire  abstinence  of  Homer’s 
heroes,  at  their  common  meals  and  at  their  festivals,  from 
those  universal  articles  of  good  cheer,  boiled  flesh,  fish, 
game,  poultry,  and  not  a  few  other  things,  to  which  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  make  no  allusion,  but  which  are  common  in  every 
age.  The  argument  from  silence  would  prove  the  poet’s  ig¬ 
norance  of  painting,  and  its  entire  absence,  in  that  age,  even 
from  the  palaces  of  kings  —  an  art  of  far  more  poetical  in¬ 
terest  than  writing,  more  likely  to  attract  the  attention  and 
excite  the  interest  of  the  personages,  especially,  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey,  and  less  likely  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  poet. 
“  If  Helen,  in  spite  of  the  poet’s  silence  as  to  painting,  could 
embroider,  on  a  large  piece  of  tapestry,  the  adventures  of  the 
Trojan  war,  Homer,  in  spite  of  his  silence  as  to  writing, 
might  record  them  on  a  few  large  sheets  of  diphthera.”  ^ 

5.  Homeric  license.  “  The  text  of  Chaucer,  between 

1  Plut.  Pytli.  Orac.  See  Mure,  Vol.  III.,  p.  458;  and  below,  p.  698. 

2  See  Mure,  Vol  III.,  p  481. 
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whom  and  Homer  there  are  various  other  features  of  analo¬ 
gy,  presents  a  mass  of  poetical  and  grammatical  licenses,  ri¬ 
valling  or  even  surpassing  those  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.”  i 
Does  this  prove  an  unwritten  “  Canterbury  Tales  ?  ” 

6.  The  jEolic  digamma.  “  The  digamma  never,  at  any 
period,  either  in  Ionia,  Boeotia,  or  iEolia,  in  the  epic  poetry  of 
Homer  or  Hesiod,  or  in  the  lyric  odes  of  Alcaeus  or  Sap¬ 
pho,  formed  a  necessary  ingredient  of  manuscript  orthogra¬ 
phy.  The  reason,  also,  is  apparent.  Being  not  a  proper 
consonant,  but  a  mere  liquid  element,  the  powers  of  which 
could  be  sustained,  or  dispensed  with,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
poet,  it  seemed  more  elegant  as  well  as  convenient  to  omit 
it  constantly,  than  to  insert  it  constantly,  where  its  effects 
were  so  inconstant.”  Such  is  the  conclusion  at  which  Mure 
arrives,  at  the  end  of  a  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  his  Appendix ;  and  though  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  concede  not  a  little  weight  to  this  argument  of  Payne 
Knight,  and  others,  we  do  not  see  how  Mure’s  arguments 
and  conclusions  can  well  be  invalidated. 

7.  Blind  bards,  and  Memory  the  Mother  of  the  Muses. 
It  is  not  denied  that  the  early  epic  poets  were  singers,  nor 
that  they  sung  their  poems  from  memory,  and  therefore  in¬ 
voked  the  aid  of  Mnemosyne  and  the  Muses.  But  this  would 
not  of  itself  demonstrate,  even  in  regard  to  the  earliest,  that 
they  never  committed  their  productions  to  writing.  Still 
less  would  the  same  usage,  when  adopted  by  their  succes¬ 
sors,  authorize  any  such  inference.  It  became  a  fixed  usage, 
of  epic  and  lyric  verse,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Muses ;  a 
practice  which  lasted  not  only  through  all  periods  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  but  has  been  perpetuated  in  modem 
poetry,  and  has  not  become  obsolete  even  in  these  days  of 
printing  by  steam.  Why  does  no  one  argue  an  unwritten 
iEneid  from  the  “  Arma  virumque  cano  ”  of  Virgil ;  or  an 
unwritten  Paradise  Lost,  from  the  blindness  of  Milton  and 
his  repeated  invocations  of  the  Muses  ?  The  History  of  He¬ 
rodotus  was  rehearsed  at  the  Olympic  Games ;  and  his 


’  Mare,  Appendix,  Vol.  Ill,,  p.  519. 
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nine  books  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  names  of  the 
nine  Muses.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  they  were  also 
written.  As  for  those  who  can  believe  that  Homer  himself 
was  always  blind,  we  can  only  say,  with  Paterculus,  that 
they  must  themselves  be  blind  in  all  their  senses. 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments,  thus  susceptible  of  expla¬ 
nation,  and  in  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  writing  in  the 
Homeric  age,  we  have  the  following  facts  and  authorities : 

1.  The  unquestionable  existence  and  common  practice  of 
writing,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Phoenicians,  as  is  proved  by 
the  extant  literature,  or  by  the  ancient  monuments  of  those 
nations  ;  and  the  acknowledged  existence  of  written  books, 
among  the  Romans,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history, 
under  the  government  of  the  kings.^  It  is  quite  incredible  that 
the  quick-witted  and  early  cultivated  Greeks  were  behind 
the  warlike  and  barbarous  Romans ;  were  behind  all  their 
neighbors,  on  the  West  and  on  the  East,  in  the  use  of  let¬ 
ters  ;  so  far  behind  those  with  whom  they  were  connected, 
commercially  and  politically  (to  say  nothing  of  a  common 
origin  and  common  alphabet),  that  they  were  ignorant  of  all 
literary  use,  if  not  of  the  very  existence  of  letters,  for  cen¬ 
turies  after  those  neighbors  had  them  in  constant  use,  in  lite¬ 
rary  composition  and  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

2.  The  tradition,  that  alphabetic  writing  was  introduced 
into  Greece  from  Phoenicia  several  centuries  prior  to  the 
Trojan  war,  which  is  confirmed  ;  which,  in  all  but  the  defi¬ 
nite  fixing  of  the  time,  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  fact,  by  the 
manifest  identity,  in  name  and  form,  of  most  of  the  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  with  the  Phoenician  and  the  Hebrew. 
And,  though  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  letters  from  the 
East  2  is  indefinite,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  at  a 
very  early  period  ;  since,  in  the  earliest  period  at  which  we 


‘  Cf.  p.  692. 

*  Mure  interprets  Csidmus  as  etymologically  equivalent  to  East-Man,  and  so 
in  itself  expressive  of  the  Eastern  orij'in  of  those  Cadmean  colonics  and  influ¬ 
ences,  of  which  so  many  Greek  writers  have  so  much  to  say.  Cf.  Herod.,  4, 
147  ;  Pausan.  3,  1,  7  ;  Diod.,  5,  58. 
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find  any  mention  of  alphabetic  writing  (in  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ),  its  introduction  was  referred  back  to  a 
remote  and  immemorial  antiquity.  Moreover,  the  universal 
opinion  in  Greece  —  whatever  difference  there  might  be  in 
regard  to  names  and  dates — the  unanimous  opinion  ascribed 
the  invention  or  the  introduction  of  letters  to  the  ante- 
Homeric  age. 

3.  The  letter  or  letters  of  Bellerophon  (II.  6. 168  seq.). 
The  facts  in  this  much-disputed  matter  are  simply  these  : 
Bellerophon  was  falsely  accused  by  Antea,  wife  of  Prcetus, 
king  of  Argos,  precisely  as  Joseph  was  accused  by  Poti- 
phar’s  wife  —  qne  of  those  innumerable  incidents  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  primitive  state  of  society  by  which  the  reader 
of  the  poems  of  Homer  is  perpetually  reminded  of  the  books 
of  Moses.  The  king,  wishing  to  dispose  of  him,  and  yet 
scrupling,  himself,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  sends  Bel¬ 
lerophon  to  his  ally  lobates,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a  letter,  di¬ 
recting  that  the  bearer  should  be  put  to  death.  Was  this  a 
real  letter,  written  in  alphabetic  characters,  or  were  the  char¬ 
acters  mere  cypher,  hieroglyphics,  or  picture-writing  ?  This 
is  the  point  in  dispute.  In  either  case,  it  clearly  answered 
all  the  purposes  of  a  letter.  On  either  supposition,  it  was  a 
communication  by  signs,  written  or  scratched^  on  a  tablet, 
and  sent  to  a  person  at  a  distance ;  and  even  if  the  signs  were 
hieroglyphics  or  cypher,  a  people  like  the  Greeks,  who  had 
advanced  so  far  in  the  ^rt,  would  not  be  long  without  alpha¬ 
betic  writing. 

Butthe  presumption  is,that  it  was  a  real  letter.  Itanswered,  , 
as  we  have  said,  every  purpose  of  a  letter.  The  whole  process 
of  transmission  and  delivery  is  described  just  as  if  it  were 
a  letter.  The  Greek  word  by  which  it  is  designated  (o-r)/ia), 
though  ambiguous  in  itself,  yet  being  employed  by  the  poet, ' 
both  in  the  singular  and  the  plural  (the  singular,  to 

denote  the  whole  ;  and  the  plural,  arifiara^  to  denote  the 
parts  which  make  up  the  whole),  precisely  as  ypdfifia  and 
ypufi/xara  were  employed  in  the  later  Greek,  litera  and  literce 

*  The  original  word  {ypdrpas)  will  bear  either  of  these  meanings,  and  in  the 
connection  must  mean  one  or  the  other. 
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in  the  Latin,  and  letter  and  letters  in  English,  —  this  fact, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  evidence  al¬ 
ready  given  that  alphabetic  writing  was  already  known  in 
Greece,  creates  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  a  real 
letter. 

And  this  presumption  is  strengthened  into  an  almost  cer¬ 
tainty,  by  two  things,  which  are  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  or  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  poet. 
1.  It  was  a  sealed  despatch,  whose  purport  was  concealed 
from  the  bearer,  and  that  not  by  unintelligible  signs^  but  by 
the  folding  of  the  material,  iv  irivaKi  in  a  folded  tab¬ 

let.  This  certainly  looks  more  like  ordinary  letter  writing, 
than  cypher  or  hieroglyphics.  2.  The  contents  of  the  de¬ 
spatch  were  various^  copious^  and  intended  to  provoke  lo- 
bates  to  the  execution  of  the  order.  The  writer  is  expressly 
said  to  have  “written  in  the  folded  tablet  many  soul-harassing 
things”  {^vfio(})^6pa  iroWd)  that  is,  doubtless,  a  detailed 
account  of  the  alleged  crimes  of  Bellerophon,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  he  should  be  put  to  death.  How  utterly  incon¬ 
sistent  such  copious  detail  is  with  the  supposition  of  hiero¬ 
glyphics  or  any  form  of  picture-writing,  need  not  be  re¬ 
marked.  We  have  then,  as  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  an  actual 
instance  of  alphabetic  writing  in  the  Iliad  itself.  For  other 
less  conspicuous  allusions  to  written  documents,  in  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mure.^ 

4.  The  law  and  practice  of  Ostracism,  at  Athens,  implies 
the  ability  of  the  citizens  generally  to  read  and  write,  when¬ 
ever  it  was  introduced.  At  the  latest,  this  cannot  have  been 
later,  than  the  revision  of  the  Athenian  Constitution  by  Clis- 
•  thenes  ®  (b.  c.  510).  According  to  the  more  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  it  was  a  provision  in  the  laws  of  Solon. 
And  this  general  ability  to  write,  thus  implied  as  existing  or 
expected  to  exist,  in  the  age  of  Solon,  or,  at  the  latest,  in  that 

^  This  rendering  of  dvixo<t>^6pa,  though  different  from  that  often  given,  is 
demanded  by  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  by  habitual  Homeric  usage.  Sec 
Liddell  and  Scott,  and  places  there  cited.  The  plural  form  of  iroWd  implies 
variety  as  well  as  copiousness. 

*  See  Vol.  III.,  p.  487  seq. 

®  See  Grote’s  History. 
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of  Clisthenes,  could  not  have  sprung  up  at  once,  like  a  mush¬ 
room  from  the  earth.  It  must  have  been  the  growth  of  seve¬ 
ral  generations,  not  to  say  several  centuries. 

The  scytale  (aKuraXi]),  or  parchment  staff,'  by  which  the 
Spartan  magistrates  sent  despatches  to  the  public  servants 
abroad,  implies  the  same  ability,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  eligible  to  the  Spartan  ephor-ship,  that  is,  of  all  the 
citizens  of  that  most  illiterate  of  the  Grecian  States.^  And 
this  is  alluded  to  as  well  known  (so  well  known,  that  aKirrdXrj 
had  become  another  name  for  message),  by  Archilochus,®  at 
the  close  of  the  eighth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury  before  Christ.  If  such  was  the  state  of  education  in 
Sparta,  in  the  time  of  Archilochus,  we  may  well  believe 
they  might  have  had  a  written  Homer  in  Athens  and  in  Asi¬ 
atic  Greece  in  the  age  of  Lycurgus  and  of  the  poet  himself. 

The  same  state  of  general  education  is  implied  by  the 
written  and  posted  laws  of  Solon,  Draco,  Lycurgus,  and 
perhaps  earlier  lawgivers ;  by  written  oracles,  treaties,  re¬ 
cords,  and  registers,  in  the  temples  and  public  archives,  for 
which  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  best  Grecian  authors  ;  * 
by  legal  provisions  for  public  education,  and  incidental  allu¬ 
sions  to  schools  5  and  public  libraries  ;  by  the  advanced  state 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  as  far  back  even  as  Homer  himself; 
by  the  tacit  understanding  as  well  as  the  explicit  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  succession  of  poets,  historians,  and  phi¬ 
losophers,  from  Pindar'and  Hesiod®  (not  to  say  Homer) 


’  So  called  from  (tkvtos,  a  skin.  It  was  a  staff,  about  which  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  parchment  was  rolled  spirally,  and  then  the  despatch  was  written  on  its 
surface ;  so  that  when  unrolled,  it  would,  of  course,  be  illegible  Commanders 
and  other  public  agents  abro.ad  had  a  precisely  similar  staff,  about  which  they 
rolled  the  parchment,  and  thus  the  despatch  became  legible  again. 

The  Spartans  did  eschew  literary  culture,  but  were  most  carefully  educated 
in  all  that  was  needful  to  qualify  them  for  the  duties  of  war  and  the  state. 

*  Quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  01.,  6,  1.'54. 

*  See  p.  693,  and  Mure,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  416  sqq. 

®  Herod.,  6,  26;  Aclian,  Var.  Hist.,  7,  15;  Athcn.,  1,4;  Aul.  Cell.,  6,  17; 
Herod..  5.  90. 

®  In  Hesiod’s  Maxims  of  Chiron,  a  work  of  acknowledged  high  antiquity, 
and  quoted  and  paraphrased  by  Pindar,  it  was  enjoined  that  children  should 
not  be  instructed  in  letters  until  seven  years  old.  See  Mure,  Vol.  Ill ,  p.  451. 
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downwards.  Add  to  all  this  the  direct  authority  of  Aristotle, 
for  a  written  Homer  brought  from  Samos  by  Lycurgus,^  and 
the  universal  belief  in  a  written  Homer,  by  Greek  authors ; 
and,  though  the  authority  and  the  belief  might,  of  themselves, 
be  insufficient  to  convince  us ;  yet.  When  supported  by  such 
a  variety  and  force  of  circumstantial  evidence,  does  it  not 
command  our  assent?  Can  we,  at  least,  deny  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  written  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ? 

5.  The  Homeric  poems  themselves,  so  far  forth  as  they 
bear  evidence  of  an  original  unity  and  extent  too  great  to  be 
secured,  either  in  their  composition  or  in  their  preservation, 
without  the  aid  of  writing ;  so  far»forth,  these  poems  them¬ 
selves  go  to  prove  the  existence  of  writing  in  the  Homeric 
age.  This  argument  will  have  more  or  less  weight  with  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals.  In  the  estimation  of  some,  it  amounts 
almost  to  demonstration.  Thus  Hug,  in  his  excellent  trea¬ 
tise  on  Alphabetic  Writing,  reverses  the  reasoning  of  Wolf, 
and  instead  of  disproving  the  integrity  of  the  Iliad  by  deny¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  writing,  he  infers  the  necessary  existence 
of  writing  from  the  palpable  unity  of  the  Iliad.  “  Aristotle,” 
he  says,  “  has  not  erred,  when  he  praised  the  perfect  unity 
of  the  Iliad.  It  is  incredible  that  a  poem  at  once  so  unique 
and  so  complete,  so  admirable  in  its  construction,  so  perfect 
in  its  minutest  details,  should  have  been  produced  without 
any  aid  from  writing.  It  would  be  a  miracle.  To  this  art,  then, 
is  Homer  indebted  for  his  superiority  over  all  his  predeces¬ 
sors.”  And  if  we  had  to  choose  between  the  reasoning  of 
Hug  and  that  of  Wolf,  we  should,  by  all  means,  adopt  the 
former  alternative.  But  we  cannot  think,  that  the  unity  of 
the  Iliad  is  so  indissolubly  connected  with  alphabetic  writ¬ 
ing,  that  they  must,  of  necessity,  stand  or  fall  together.  Our 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  we  will  give  presently.  We  only  say, 
here,  that  so  far  forth,  and  so  early,  as  we  find  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  poetical  literature,  whose  unity,  or  whose  ag¬ 
gregate  amount  forbids  the  supposition  of  their  being  com¬ 
posed  or  transmitted  without  the  aid  of  writing,  so  far  and 


1  See  p.  689  above. 
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so  early  we  have  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  writing. 
And  when  we  take  into  consideration,  not  only  the  com¬ 
position  but  the  preservation  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
not  only  the  Homeric  poems,  but  the  half  a  dozen  other  po¬ 
ems,'  of  nearly  equal  length,  which  we  know  very  early  clus¬ 
tered  around  them,  and  also  the  rival  school  of  Hesiodic  poe¬ 
try,  all  belonging  to  the  same  general  and  mythical  age,  we 
have  an  aggregate  amount  of  literary  productions,  aside 
from  of  the  length  and  unity  of  each  particular  poem,  whose 
preservation.,  to  say  nothing  of  their  original  composition, 
without  the  aid  of  writing,  would,  in  our  estimation,  be  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  a  miracle. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
possibility,  indeed,  we  cannot  but  maintain  the  probability, 
of  a  written  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  the  Homeric  age ;  if  not 
written  by  the  poet  himself  in  the  process  of  composition, 
yet  committed  to  writing  by  his  contemporaries  for  the  sake 
of  a  more  perfect  preservation  of  the  poems. 

But  were  we  obliged  to  admit  the  improbability,  or  even 
the  impossibility,  of  a  written  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  should 
not  feel  constrained  to  concede  the  impossibility  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  one  or  both  of  them  by  one  author.  Were  the  al¬ 
leged  fact  of  Wolf  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  the  inference 
which  he  drew  from  it,  would  by  no  means  foUow. 

Even  in  these  days  of  devices  to  aid,  and  thus  to  im¬ 
pair,  the  memory,  there-  are  not  wanting  instances  of  a 
power  to  remember,  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  ascribed  to 
Homer.  It  is  said  of  the  late  queen  of  Spain,  that  she  had 
only  to  read  or  hear  hundreds  of  verses  of  a  poem  she  never 
heard  of  before,  and  she  could  repeat  them,  word  for  word, 
immediately,  or  weeks  and  months  afterwards.  And  what  is 
“  to  our  purpose  quite,”  Scaliger  committed  Homer,  entire) 
to  memory  in  twelve  days,  and  all  the  Greek  poets  in  three 
months.^  But  not  to  instance  persons  of  extraordinary  ca¬ 
pacity,  clergymen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  preaching  from 

'  For  a  full  account  of  these  poems,  the  Thebais,  Epigoni,  Cypria,  Little 
Iliad,  Ilii  Persis,  Nosti,  etc.,  etc.,  see  Mure,  Vol.  II.,  p.  248  sqq.  He  makes  out 
ten  or  twelve  Cyclic  poems. 
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memory,  with  or  without  writing,  require  little  or  no  direct 
effort  beyond  that  of  composition  to  commit  their  discourses 
to  memory ;  and,  by  frequent  delivery,  a  large  number  of  dis¬ 
courses  become  so  fixed  in  the  memory ;  so  incorporated, 
as  it  were,  with  their  mental  and  physical  constitution,  that 
they  know  them,  as  the  saying  now  is,  by  heart ;  or,  as  the 
Greeks  say,  utto  arofiaro^;.  The  prodigious  number  of  songs 
which  the  rhapsodists  of  Modern  Greece  treasure  up  in  their 
memories  and  sing,  to  the  lyre,  at  the  paneghyris^  in  the 
country  villages,  is  an  illustration,  still  more  in  point.  And 
it  is  an  interesting  analogy  between  Modern  and  Ancient 
Greece,  that  there  are  still  two  classes  of  rhapsodists  :  those 
who  sing  their  own  productions,  and  those  who  sing  the 
verses  of  others ;  and,  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  follow 
this  profession,  are  blind.^  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty  speci¬ 
mens,  in  the  Collection  named  below,  one  is  supposed  to 
date  back  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  preserved  in  writing.  The  rest 
are  unwritten ;  and  the  most  ancient  is  said  to  be  a  century 
and  a  half  old.  * 

Instead  of  being  neglected  and  despised,  as  it  is  by  too  • 
many  young  men  of  genius.,  in  our  day,  the  memory  was 
honored  and  cultivated  by  the  great  men  of  Greece  and 
Rome  as  the  foundation  of  their  greatness.  Great  com¬ 
manders,  like  Cyrus,  Themistocles,  and  Lucullus,  knew 
every  soldier  in  their  armies.  Great  civil  as  well  as  military 
officers,  like  Scipio  and  Adrian,  knew  all  the  people  of  Rome. 
Great  orators,  like  Carneades,  could  rehearse  the  contents  of 
almost  any  book  to  be  found  in  the  libraries,  as  if  they  were 
reading.  Great  philosophers,  like  Seneca,  by  the  mere  force 
of  unaided  memory,  were  able  to  repeat  two  thousand  words 
upon  once  hearing  them,  each  in  its  order,  though  they  had 
no  natural  connection  with  each  other.  It  was  no  strange 
thing  for  educated  irien,  at  Athens,  to  know  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  by  heart.^  And  this  in  an  age  of  books,  written 
records,  and  all  sorts  of  substitutes  for  the  memory,  and  by 

1  Fuuriel's  Introduction  to  his  Chants  Populaires  de  la  Grece  Moderne. 

2  Xcn.  Symp.,  3,  5. 
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praclical  men,  with  whom  the  cultivation  of  the  memory 
was  a  secondary  thing. 

Who,  then,  can  set  bounds  to  this  faculty,  in  an  age 
when  the  memory  of  the  bard  is  not  only  the  library,  but  the 
■  archives  of  the  nation ;  when  recitation  is  a  profession,  and 
memory  the  chief  study;  when  Mnemosyne  is  honored, by 
rehearsers  and  hearers,  as  the  Mother  of  the  Muses ;  and  the 
singer  of  his  own  verses,  or  those  of  others,  is  the  pride  of 
the  people,  the  favorite  of  kings  and  princes,  the  ornament 
and  glory  of  the  festivals  of  the  gods !  If  Scaliger  could  learn 
the  poems  of  Homer  by  heart,  in  twelve  days,  could  not  Ho¬ 
mer  himself  compose  and  preserve  them  in  his  own  memory  ? 
Composition  is  not  a  hindrance,  but  a  help,  to  remembrance. 
To  compose,  with  many  preachers  and  public  speakers, 
is  to  remember ;  and  their  memory  is  the  storehouse  of 
all  their  oft-repeated  productions.  How  much  more  may 
this  be  true;  how  much  more  must  it  have  been  true  of 
the  composer  and  public  rehearser  of  verse  in  a  primitive 
age  ?  Of  course,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Homer  threw 
off  the  Iliad  at  a  single  heat,  perhaps  not  in  a  single  year. 
It  grew  as  he  rehearsed  it ;  and  he  rehearsed  it  as  it  grew ; 
till  it  became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  himself;  and  he  could 
no  more  forget  it,  than  his  right  hand  could  forget  her  cun¬ 
ning.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  could  suppose  he  needed  any 
help  in  remembering  the  successive  parts  as  he  composed,  or 
the  entire  poem  when  it  was  finished,  a  whole  tribe  of  rhap- 
sodists  —  the  Phemii  and  the  Demodoci  of  the  age  —  stood 
ready  to  aid  him.  Indeed,  willing  or  unwilling,  they  could 
not  be  restrained  from  catching  his  inspired  utterances,  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips,  and  rehearsing  them  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  circles  in  which  they  respectively  moved. 

There  is,  then,  no  impossibility  or  violent  improbability 
in  either  of  the  alternatives,  which  Wolf  so  stoutly  denies. 
The  Homeric  poems  might  have  been  committed  to  writing, 
in  the  Homeric  age ;  and  they  might  have  been  composed 
without  the  aid  of  writing.  We  have  dwelt  on  these  points 
at  considerable  length,  partly  because  of  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  which  has  been  attached  to  them  as  the  main  argu- 
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merits  against  the  integrity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  but 
partly,  also,  because  they  are,  in  themselves,  questions  of 
great  interest,  whose  influence,  according  as  they  are  seen 
in  a  true  or  a  false  light,  must  extend  over  the  entire  field  of 
ancient  literature,  and  effect  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  not  less  than  the  credit  of  Greek  poetry. 

The  way  is  now  clear  for  us  to  interrogate  the  poems 
themselves,  and  examine  impartially  the  internal  evidence 
of  unity  or  diversity  of  authorship,  which  they  present  in  their 
own  structure.  And  here  several  facts  require  to  be  noted 
as  preliminary  to  this  inquiry,  or  rather  as  indirect  testi¬ 
mony. 

1.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  have  been  recognized,  ever  since 
the  days  of  Aristotle,^  as  not  only  each  the  production  of  a 
single  author,  but  as  the  standard  of  epic  unity  for  all  time. 
That  this  is  a  fact,  none  will  deny.  It  seems  to  us,  also,  to 
be  a  fact  of  some  significance,  entitled  to  some  considera¬ 
tion  even  in  this  age  of  profound  critical  erudition,  and  more 
profound  critical  self-complacency.  The  prince  of  Greek 
philosophers  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Greeks.  The  father  of  ancient  and  modern 
science,  the  classifier  and  systematizer  of  all  knowledge,  the 
most  analytic  and  comprehensive  mind  of  ancient  times,  not 
to  say  of  all  ages,  had  some  idea  of  epic  unity.  The  masters 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  had  some  critical  acumen.  The  sa¬ 
cramental  host  of  Greek  authors  and  scholars  knew  something 
of  the  contents  and  spirit  of  the  Greek  Bible.  Athens,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Rome,  Constantinople,  Modern  Europe,  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  bUnd  to  the  true  character  of  the  Homeric  poems  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  superiority 
of  our  age,  in  critical  acumen  and  philological  learning,  is 
not  denied.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  minute 
critics  of  the  day  are  not  as  blind  to  the  soul  of  ancient  poet¬ 
ry  as  the  minute  philosophers  are  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion. 
The  eye  may  be  so  trained  to  the  discernment  of  micro¬ 
scopic  objects,  as  to  become  incapable  of  wide  views,  to  say 
nothing  of  telescopic  vision.  The  ear  may  be  so  filled  with 


Sec  Aris.  Poetic,  passim. 
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gross  earthly  sounds,  as  to  be  deaf  to  the  music  of  the 
spheres.  / 

2.  The  rank  which  literary  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed 
in  assigning  to  the  Homeric  poems,  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  theory  of  several  authors.  The  age  or  the  country  has 
usually  been  deemed  singularly  fortunate,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  one  Homer.  That  any  one  country  or  any  one  age 
should  have  produced  twenty  Homers,  or  twenty  poets 
(call  them  by  what  name  you  will),  of  the  very  same,  and 
that  the  very  highest,  order  of  poetical  excellence,  is  utterly 
incredible.  That  all  these  poets,  of  the  very  first  order  of 
original  genius,  should  have  confined  their  lays  to  one  war, 
and  to  a  very  small  portion  of  that  war,  is  still  more  incredi¬ 
ble.  And  that  Pisistratus,  or  some  nameless  bard  or  scribe 
of  his  day,  could  have  brought  twenty  different  lays  of 
twenty  different  Homers  into  an  epic,  to  which  all  men  of 
taste  and  learning,  for  twenty-five  centuries,  should  ascribe 
the  palm  of  genius  and  poetical  excellence,  is  most  incredi¬ 
ble  of  all.  As  well  might  the  Parthenon  have  been  con¬ 
structed  from  materials  planned  by  twenty  different  archi¬ 
tects,  for  twenty  different  edifices.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
a  perfect  work  of  art  being  produced  in  any  such  manner. 
It  were  too  much  like  supposing  the  world  we  live  in  to  have 
been  put  together  by  a  creature,  from  twenty  little  worlds, 
made  by  twenty  different  creators.  The  creature  who  could 
do  such  a  work,  were  more  wonderful  than  all  the  original 
creators.  And  if  we  belieVed  that  Pisistratus,  or  any  man  of 
his  day,  rendered  such  a  service,  as  some  suppose,  to  the  Il¬ 
iad  and  Odyssey,  we  should  think  him  the  most  remarkable 
man  that  ever  lived.  We  should  honor  him  as  our  Homer. 
Nay,  we  should  worship  him  as  the  “  Magnus  Apollo  ”  of 
the  literary  pantheon. 

.  No  more  can  we  conceive  of  a  master-piece  of  poetical 
genius  and  art  growings  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  more  recent  and  more  popular  form  of  that 
theory,  to  have  grown  out  of  some  greater  or  smaller  lay, 
under  the  hand  of  successive  bards,  through  successive  gene¬ 
rations.  As  well  might  we  conceive  the  Parthenon,  as  hav- 
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ing  power,  by  successive  additions  or  enlargements  of  the 
primitive  plan,  under  the  direction  of  successive  architects, 
till  what  was  a  small  temple  or  a  rude  hut,  in  the  days  of  So¬ 
lon,  stood  forth,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  as  it  has  stood  ever 
since,  the  admiration  and  study  of  the  world. 

The  two  ideas — such  a  work  and  such  workmen;  such  a 
production  and  such  a  process — are  incompatible.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  that  just  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  patch-work  which  each  man’s  particular 
form  of  the  theory  presupposes  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in 
just  the  same  proportion  the  advocates  of  the  new  theory 
are  disposed  to  depreciate  the  perfection  of  the  poems. 

3.  The  authority,  which  has  always  been  conceded  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  as  correct  representations,  if  not  of  the  geog¬ 
raphy  and  history,  yet  of  the  manners  and  customs,  of  Greece 
in  the  heroic  age,  is  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  di¬ 
verse  and  successive  authors.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Solon, 
a  line  of  Homer  was  sufl[icient  to  settle  a  disputed  territory, 
or  a  contested  succession.  Solon  himself  is  charged  with 
having  interpolated  a  verse  “  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  dis¬ 
puted  point  against  the  Megarians,  who,  on  their  side,  set 
forth  another  version.”^  The  Greek  historians  habitually 
refer  to  Homer  ^s  the  standard  authority  in  Grecian  Antiqui¬ 
ties:  2  and  Strabo,thefatherofGreek  Geography,  reposes  more 
confidence  in  Homer  than  in  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Hella- 
nicus.  Modern  critics.  Wolf  and  his  followers  not  excepted, 
not  only  see,  in  the  Homeric  poems,  a  faithful  mirror  of  life 
and  manners  in  the  heroic  age,  but  appeal  to  his  speech  or 
his  silence  as  the  standard  authority  in  reference  to  the  dia¬ 
lects,  races,  names,  and  migrations  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
How  this  accords  with  the  idea  that  they  are  the  mere  patch- 
work  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  different  authors,  belonging  to  as 
many  different  times  and  places,  or  that  they  were  the  growth 
of  successive  ages,  down  to  that  of  Solon  or  Pisistratus,  it 
is  difficult  to  see. 


*  Plutarch’s  Solon.  See  Grote,  Part  I.,  Chap.  21.  Interpolated  into  what 
atcordin"  to  the  Wollian  hypothesis  1 
2  E.  g.  Thucyd.,  1,  3. 
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But  so  far  forth  as  the  authority  of  the  poems,  in  such 
matters,  is  relied  on,  so  far  forth  their  substantial  unity  is, 
ipso  facto,  acknowledged.  For  example  ;  the  absence,  from 
either  poem,  of  the  names  Hellas  for  Greece,  of  Hellene  for 
its  inhabitants,  and  of  Peloponnesus  for  its  southern  penin¬ 
sula,  proves  the  non-application  of  those  names  then,  and 
then  only,  when  the  poems  were  written ;  in  other  words, 
proves  the  usage  in  question  as  far,  and  no  farther,  than 
it  proves  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  poems. 

In  proportion  as  the  testimony  of  the  poems  is  one,  the 
presumption  is,  that  they  proceeded  from  the  same  age  and 
the  same  author.  And,  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  im¬ 
probability  of  the  facts  in  which  the  poems  agree  through¬ 
out,  the  improbability  increases  that  they  could  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  different  authors  in  different  ages.  The  omis¬ 
sion,  whether  owing  to  ignorance  or  to  whatever  cause,  of  all 
reference  to  the  use  of  cavalry  in  war ;  and  the  exclusion  of 
boiled  meat,  game,  and  other  articles  of  good  cheer,  from  the 
table  of  the  heroes :  these,  and  the  like  negative  peculiari¬ 
ties,  in  the  poet’s  account  of  manners  and  institutions,  sin¬ 
gular  enough  in  one  Homer,  become  quite  inexplicable  and 
incredible  when  extended  to  a  combination  of  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  authors,  and  those  scattered  along  through  several 
successive  generations.  ^ 

4.  The  manner  in  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
treated  by  the  poets  of  the  epic  cycle,  proves  their  existence 
in  substantially  their  present  form,  in  the  time  of  those  po¬ 
ets  ;  that  is,  as  early  as  the  First  Olympiad.  “  Those  poems, 
unfortunately,  no  longer  exist  in  their  integrity.  Several  of 
them,  however,  as  may  be  collected  from  their  remains,  or 
the  notices  concerning  them,  contained  in  the  choice  of  their 
subject  and  mode  of  treatment,  proofs  of  a  systematic  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and,  by  consequence,  of  a  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  their  text,  as  already  extant  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  it.  While  a  veneration  for  the  great 
master  induced  the  disciples  or  imitators  to  select  subjects 


*  See  these  and  other  similar  points  well  presented  in  Mure,  Vol.  I ,  p.  224. 
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connected  with  those  on  which  he  had  shed  lustre,  a  similar 
feeling,  or  the  fear  of  entering  into  competition  with  him, 
also  led  them  to  avoid  encroaching  on  the  ground  he  had 
occupied.  Arctinus,  the  next  most  celebrated  poet  of  the 
school,  took  up,  in  his  .^thiopis,  the  series  of  adventures 
before  Troy,  precisely  at  the  stage  in  which  the  Qiad  ceases, 
and  carried  them  on  to  the  death  of  Ajax.  The  Lesser  Iliad 
continued  the  interrupted  tale  to  the  fall  of  the  city,  which 
catastrophe  was  also  treated,  by  Arctinus,  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Destruction  of  Troy.^  The  author  of  The  Cypria 
treated  the  previous  subject  from  the  birth  of  Helen,  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  exact  epoch  at  which  the  Hiad  com¬ 
mences.  The  Nosti  filled  up  the  interval  between  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  Each  of  these  works,  while  vastly  inferior, 
both  in  design  and  execution,  to  their  two  prototypes,  emu¬ 
lated  at  least  the  comprehensive  scope  of  their  action,  bor¬ 
rowing  also  much  of  their  own  epic  machinery,  such  as  cata¬ 
logues  of  warriors,  quarrels  among  the  chiefs,  funeral  games, 
and  other  similar  details.”  ^ 

5.  Those  who  deny  the  one-authorship  of  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey,  do  not  allege  that  there  is  any  marked  discrepancy 
of  matter  or  manner,  of  style  or  spirit,  between  the  two  po¬ 
ems,  still  less  between  the  different  parts  of  the  same  poem. 
On  the  contrary,  they  acknowledge  a  remarkable  uniformity 
and  consistency  in  the  pictures  of  society,  in  the  portraiture 
of  character,  in  the  very  genius  and  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
style  and  sentiment,  of  the  poems ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  recognize  a  broad  line  of  separation,  in  these  respects, 
between  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  other  Greek  poets. 
“  Immo,”  says  Wolf,  in  his  Prolegomena,  “  congruunt  in  iis 
omnia  ferme  in  idem  ingenium,  in  eosdem  mores,  in  eandem 
formam  sentiendi  et  loquendi.”  3 

Now  who  would  ever  think  of  imputing  such  similarity, 

*  Ilii-Persis.  The  Lesser  or  Little  Iliad  was  probably  by  Lesches  of  Lesbos. 
These  inferior  poets  were  very  far  from  treating  each  other  with  the  same  defer¬ 
ence  with  which  they  all  treated  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  They  did  not  scruple 
to  handle  the  same  subject  which  had  already  been  handled  by  their  brethren. 

^  Mure,  Vol.  L,  p.  212. 

®  To  the  same  purport  is  the  language  of  Hermann,  Opusc  .  Vol.  VL,  p.  72. 
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nay  such  identity,  to  the  productions  of  Shakspeare  and 
those  of  the  other  dramatic  writers  of  his  day ;  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Milton  and  those  of  his  contemporaries ;  to  the  works 
of  any  great  poetical  genius  of  modern  times,  and  those  of 
any,  even  the  best,  authors  of  the  same  age !  We  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  think  so  lightly  of  the  difference  between 
genius  and  mediocrity,  or  between  the  highest  poetical  excel¬ 
lence  and  the  nearest  approaches  to  it.  It  is  not  so  easy  a 
thing  to  rival  Shakspeare  in  delineation  of  character.  Mil- 
ton  in  sublimity  of  thought  and  language,  or  even  Pope  in 
sweetness  of  versification ;  still  less,  to  vie  with  Homer  in 
the  combination  of  all  these  excellences.  As  well  might 
fowls  of  every  feather  flock  around  the  bird  of  Jove  and  soar, 
with  him,  to  the  sun !  Let  the  opponents  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  undertake  to  manufacture,  out  of 
the  whole  compass  of  English  or  German  poetry,  two  epics 
of  fifteen  thousand  lines,  that  should  wear,  throughout,  the 
air  of  consistency  and  uniformity  which  they  themselves  con¬ 
cede  to  these  poems,  “idem  ingenium,  eosdem  mores,  eandem 
formam  sentiendi  et  loquendi !  ” 

Sudct  multum  frustraque  laboret, 

Ausus  idem. 


And  the  argument  for  the  integrity  of  each  poem  is 
strengthened  rather  than  weakened  by  the  distinction  which 
these  critics  sometimes  labor  to  establish  between  the  two 
poems.  This  twofold  .separation  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
first  from  all  other  Greek  poetry,  and  secondly  from  each 
other,  must  rest,  if  it  has  any  basis,  on  a  twofold  unity : 
the  one  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  the  other  of  a  more 
specific  kind ;  and  what  can  these  be,  but  the  former  identity 
of  authorship,  and  the  latter  identity  of  plan  ? 

Genius  may  be  unequal  to,  and  even  inconsistent  with,  it¬ 
self  ;  but  mediocrity  never  can  be  equal  to  genius.  Hence, 
as  Mure  well  argues,  similarity  of  genius,  style,  and  spirit, 
affords  much  stronger  proof  of  identity  of  authorship  than 
dissimilarity  does  of  diversity.  The  discrepancies  which  are 
so  much  insisted  on  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  chiefly 
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those  petty  anachronisms  and  self-contradictions,  and  those 
slight  diversities  of  style  or  sentiment,  which  are  incident  to 
human  imperfection  on  the  one  hand,  or  which,  on  the 
other,  genius  overlooks,  and  even  exults  in  as  the  very  ele 
ment  of  freedom  and  the  proof  of  superiority  to  those  minute 
accuracies  which  shackle  ordinary  mortals. 

For  example,  the  Teicho-scopia,  in  the  Third  Book  of  the 
Iliad,  represents  Helen  on  the  Wall,  pointing  out  the  Grecian 
heroes  to  Priam  and  his  counsellors,  as  if  they  had  hitherto 
been  strangers  to  each  other,  and  were  now  brought  face  to 
face  for  the  first  time.  Yet  we  learn,  from  the  complaints  of 
the  desponding  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian  army,  in 
the  Second  Book,  that  they  had  already  been  encamped  before 
Troy  for  nine  long  years.  And  this  accords  with  the  plan  of  the 
poem,  the  turning-point  in  which  is  the  slaying  of  Hector,  as 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  chiefs, 
and  thus  (in  the  fall  of  its  chief  defender)  a  preparation  for 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  city.  The  inconsistency  is  not 
perhaps  so  great,  in  reality,  as  at  first  view  it  appears  to 
be  ;  since  we  know  that,  after  the  first  conflicts  in  the 
open  field,  finding  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  their  ad¬ 
versaries  in  pitched  battle,  the  Trojans  retired  within  the 
walls,  and  the  most  enterprising  of  the  Greeks,  with  Achil¬ 
les  at  their  head,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  conquest  and 
sacking  of  the  neighboring  towns,  that  were  less  strongly 
fortified.^  It  is  not  therefore  impossible,  or  improbable,  that 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  the  forms  and  features  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs  should  be  far  from  familiar  to  the  king  and 
counsellors  of  Troy.  Still  we  do  not  believe  that  Homer 
felt  the  necessity  of  any  such  justification  of  the  Teicho- 
scopia  ;  and  we  do  not  regard  this  as  the  true  explanation 
of  the  apparent  inconsistency.  It  was  fitting  that,  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  poem,  and  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  combat  between  the  rival  claimants  to  the  hand  of  Helen, 
Helen  herself,  the  object  of  the  strife,  should  be  introduced. 
A  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  the  principal 


^  II.,  9,  352  sqq. ;  328  sqq.  et  passim. 
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actors  in  it,  was  also  appropriate  to  the  same  stage  of  the 
grand  epic.  The  poet,  with  characteristic  skill,  seizes  on  the 
period  of  inaction,  while  Hector  is  sending  to  Troy  and 
making  arrangements  for  the  single  combat  between  Paris 
and  Menelaus,  and  introduces  the  scene  on  the  Wall,  at  the 
West  Gate,  to  fill  up  the  interval.  In  short,  the  Teicho- 
scopia  fills  its  place  in  the  Book  and  in  the  Poem  as  per¬ 
fectly  as  the  grand  gateway  formed  the  entrance  to  the  cella 
of  the  Parthenon.  And  this  was  all  the  poet  thought  of,  or 
cared  for.  It  was  poetically  true,  proper,  and  probable ;  and 
he  never  raised  the  question  whether  it  was  historically  accu¬ 
rate.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  entirely  forget  himself. 
That  the  Teicho-scopia  belongs  to  the  same  advanced  stage 
of  the  war  with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  is  implied  in  the  ttoXvv 
Xpovop  (v.  157)  during  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  had 
been  struggling  for  the  possession  of  such  a  prize,  and  in 
the  changes  and  deaths  which  had  taken  place  since  Helen 
left  her  native  land  (v.  243).  And  that  it  belongs,  like  all  the 
other  books,  between,  the  first  and  the  eighteenth,  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Achilles’s  non-participation  in  the  strife,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  he,  the  son  of  a  goddess,  and  the  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  champion  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  seen  among  the 
heroes  on  the  plain. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  detailed  and  admirable 
story  of  old  Nestor  as  he  is  seen,  by  Agamemnon,  marshal¬ 
ling  and  haranguing  his  troops,  as  if  it  were  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  drawn  them  out,  in  order  of  battle,  on  the  plain 
of  Troy ;  a  story,  historically  speaking,  out  of  place  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  war,  and  yet  poetically  true  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Pylian  sage,  and  perfectly  appropriate  to  its  place 
in  the  plan  of  the  poem.^ 

The  chronological  discrepancies  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  Odyssey  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  want  of  synchro¬ 
nism  between  the  voyage  of  Telemachus  and  the  return  of 
Ulysses  —  may,  with  strong  probability,  be  referred  to  mere 
inadvertence.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  poet  was 


1  II..  4,  292  sqq. 
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conscious  of  any  discrepancy.  No  simple  reader  and  ad¬ 
mirer  of  the  poem  would  be  likely  to  notice  it.  And  none 
but  a  critic  who  looked  more  at  the  arithmetic  than  at  the 
poetry;  none  but  an  anatomical  student,  who  has  dissected 
the  poem,  instead  of  gazing  on  its  living  form  and  features, 
would  deem  it  any  blot  on  the  fair  proportions  of  the  Odyssey. 

As  to  the  differences  in  style,  manners,  and  mythology,  be¬ 
tween  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  they  have  been  partly  exag¬ 
gerated  ;  and,  in  part,  they  admit  of  a  ready  explanation. 

It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  the  language  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey  is  more  cultivated  and  refined  than  that  of  the  Iliad ;  the 
state  of  society  more  advanced  ;  the  morals  and  religion 
more  elevated ;  the  gods  more  human  and  less  divine,  less 
grossly  corporeal  and  more  spiritual  and  invisible  in  their 
presence  and  agency.  These  topics  are  too  numerous  and 
too  extensive  to  be  discussed  at  length  in  this  Article.  The 
reader  who  wishes  to  examine  the  subject  in  detail,  will  find 
the  facts  well  summed  up  in  Mure’s  Chapter  on  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Separatists.^  And  if  he  will  look  at  all  the  facts 
in  the  case,  we  are  sure  that  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  gods  of  both  poems  are  essentially  the  same  ungod¬ 
like  medley  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  grandeur  and  weakness, 
visible  to  mortal  eyes,  in  different  forms  and  degrees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ends  to  be  answered  by  their  appearance  ;  ^  that, 
as  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  leading  heroes,  so  of 
the  principal  gods  of  the  two  poems,  there  is  a  striking  analo¬ 
gy,  and  consistency,  in  so  many  particulars  as  to  preclude 
the  supposition  of  different  authors  ;  ®  that  the  tables  may 

‘  Vol.  II.,  p.  119. 

See  the  striking  similarity  of  language  as  well  as  sentiment  in  two  passages 
cited  by  Mure,  II.,  20,  131 :  ....  ^vapytis\  and 

Od.,  16,  161 :  Ov  yip  vu  irdvreffai  deo\  <paivovTai  ivapyus. 

**  For  instance,  in  the  absence  of  Jupiter  in  the  Iliad,  and  of  Neptune  in  the 
Odyssey,  at  a  festival  of  the  Aethiopians.  while  important  events  are  transpiring ; 
in  Jupiter’s  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Thetis  in  the  one,  and  giving  place  to 
the  resentment  of  Neptune  in  the  other,  on  which  so  much  of  the  action  of  the 
two  poems  turns ;  in  the  deception,  by  a  god  appearing  in  a  dream,  of  Agamem¬ 
non  in  the  one,  and  of  Telemachus  in  the  other ;  and  even  in  the  alleged  dis-  n 
crepancy  between  the  two  poems  as  to  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  since  the  Odyssey 
indircctly  explains  why  it  is  that  Venus  has  been  divorced  (namely  for  her 
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be  turned,  and  it  may  be  shown  that,'  in  many  respects,  the 
morals  and  religion  of  the  Iliad  are  of  a  higher  tone  than 
those  of  the  Odyssey,  the  arts  and  sciences  more  advanced,^ 
society  and  language  more  refined ;  and  that  all  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  only  explained  but  demanded  by  the  different 
subjects  and  scenes  of  the  two  poems,  together  with  a  prob¬ 
able  change  in  the  poet’s  situation  and  period  of  life.  ^Let 
it  be  granted  that  the  Iliad  was  the  work  of  his  earlier  life, 
and  the  Odyssey  of  his  more  advanced  years  (a  supposition 
not  only  suggested  by  tradition,  but  almost  necessitated  by 
the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  poems) ;  that  the  same  bard, 
equally  familiar,  in  his  wanderings,  with  Asiatic  Greece  and 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Euro¬ 
pean  Greece  and  the  Ionian  isles  on  the  other  (as  each  poem 
proves  its  author  to  have  been),  might  have  chosen  to  make 
each  familiar  scene  the  centre  of  a  separate  poem  ;  and  that 
he  chose,  as  the  versatility  of  his  genius  not  less  than  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things  would  naturally  lead  him  to  choose,  subjects 
as  different  as  the  scenes  —  the  one  a  warrior  youthful  and 
brilliant,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  heroism  in  the  heroic  age, 
and  the  other  a  wandering  adventurer  experienced  and 
versed  in  all  arts,  the  pattern  of  wisdom  and  fortitude  —  let 
these  postulates  be  granted,  and  every  other  difference  fol¬ 
lows  from  these  as  necessarily,  almost,  as  a  corollary  from  its 
proposition ;  let  these  germinant  ideas  be  cast  into  a  mind 
original  and  versatile  as  Homer’s,  and  the  Iliad  and  Odys¬ 
sey,  with  aU  their  manifest  differences  but  more  marked  re¬ 
semblances,  spring  up  as  naturally  as  ^fferent  trees  spring 
from  different  seeds  in  the  same  soil,  j  Thus  (to  illustrate 
by  a  difference  between  the  two  poemi^  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  critics),  the  brilliant 
Iris  is  the  befitting  messenger  of  the  gods  in  the  splendid 
scenes  of  the  Iliad,  while  the  busy  and  dusty  Hermes  is 
equally  appropriate  to  the  humbler  services  which  he  per- 


amours  with  Mars),  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  Charis,  who  appears  as  his 
wife  in  the  Iliad.  'f.,  ;  .i  *•  > 

1  E  g.,  embroidery,  II.,  3,  l25  seq. ;  and  the  working  of  metals,  as  in  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  II.,  18,  428  seqq. 
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forms  in  the  Odyssey ;  and,  as  if  to  demonstrate  that  this  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  difference,  in  the  Iliad,  when  a 
similar  service  is  to  be  performed  —  in  conducting  Priam  to 
the  presence  of  Achilles  —  Hermes  is  employed,  and  is 
brought  upon  the  stage  with  the  same  seven  verses  of  de¬ 
scription  (identical,  word  for  word)  with  which  he  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Odyssey.^  A  battle  of  the  gods,  in  the  Odys¬ 
sey,  were  as  clearly  out  of  place,  as  the  prodigies  of  the  far- 
off  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Iliad.  We  do  not  ex^ 
pect  to  find  the  wit  of  Falstaff  in  Hamlet,  nor  the  soliloquies  | 
of  Hamlet  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  We  should^ 
like  to  see  Shakspeare  or  Milton  subjected  to  the  dissecting 
process  according  to  the  rules  and  methods  by  which  Ho¬ 
mer  has  been  cut  to  pieces.  We  venture  to  affirm  that,  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  there  are  fewer  self-contradictions, 
and  far  more  marked  resemblances  in  plan,  style,  and  senti¬ 
ment,  between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  than  there  are  between^ 
Hamlet  and  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  or  between  the 
Paradise  Lost  and  Comus.  If  freedom  from  self-contradic¬ 
tion,  direct  or  implied,  be  the  test  of  integrity,  the  ^neid,  1 
the  Inferno,  Don  Quixote,  must  all  be  resolved  into  sepa-  I 
rate  lays,  and  their  authors  reduced  to  myths  and  non-enti^ 
ties.2  No  great  poem,  that  was  ever  written  under  the  most\ 
auspicious  circumstances,  will  bear  the  test  of  such  criticism 
as  has  been  unhesitatingly  applied  to  these  productions  of 
an  antiquity  so  remote  and  so  rude  as,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
critics,  to  be  destitute  of  the  art  of  writing ! 

6.  This  suggests  the  further  remark,  that  the  utter  disagree-> 
ment  of  these  critics,  among  themselves,  deprives  their  criticism 
of  all  its  force.  They  have  only  to  be  brought  together,  and,  like 
acids  and  alkalies,  they  neutralize  each  other.  Were  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  to  be  so  divided  as  to  meet  the  views  of  all  (waiv¬ 
ing  the  impossibility  of  the  same  part  being  in  half  a  dozen  dif¬ 
ferent  places  at  the  same  time),  not  only  would  they  be  dis¬ 
membered  limb  from  limb,  but  dissevered  muscle  from  mus¬ 
cle,  nay,  disintegrated  particle  from  particle ;  and  not  only  the 


>  Cf.  II.,  24,  339 ;  Od ,  5,  43. 

2  See  this  point  well  illustrated  in  Mure’s  Appendixes  to  Vol.  I.  and  II. 
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two  great  epics,  but  the  half  a  dozen  or  dozen,  half  a  score  or 
score,  of  separate  lays  would  be  annihilated  in  the  process. 
Let  every  lay  be  removed,  and  every  line  be  blotted,  which 
has,  at  any  time,  been  pronounced  an  interpolation  or  an  ad¬ 
dition,  and,  like  the  picture  which  was  hung  in  the  market¬ 
place  and  every  spectator  invited  to  try  his  hand  at  amend¬ 
ment,  not  a  feature  would  be  left  visible  in  the  great  epic 
^  painting  of  Greece  in  the  Heroic  Age.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
I  that  Wolf  and  his  followers  so  contradict  themselves,^  as 
■  well  as  each  other,  that,  according  to  their  own  rules, 

\  scarcely  any  one  of  their  own  critiques  can  be  the  produc- 
[  tion  of  a  single  author,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  may  cer- 
I  tainly  be  excused  from  attempting  to  follow  them  in  such 
^  tortuous  and  diverging  paths.  And  what  does  all  this  dis- 
'"^brdance  of  opinion  indicate  ?  Not  their  want  of  learning 
and  acuteness,  but  the  slippery  ground  on  which  they  stand ; 
the  shadowy  nature  of  those  differences  of  style  and  color¬ 
ing  on  which  they  build  their  arguments.  The  ancients 
doubtless  went  to  the  extreme  of  faith  and  veneration,  in 
their  famous  challenge,  which  declared  it  alike  impossible 
“  to  wrest  the  thunderbolt  from  Jove,  the  club  from  Hercules, 
or  a  line  from  the  Iliad.”  But  the  moderns  have  gone  to  the 
extreme  of  absurdity  and  impiety  in  the  utter  dismember- 
^^ent  and  annihilation  of  this  divine  poem.  If  the  shade  of 
[  Homer  were  asked,  which  of  all  the  lays  and  lines  expunged 
I  from  his  works  by  the  critics  were  spurious,  he  might  not 
perhaps  answer  as  Lueian  makes  him, — None ;  but  it  is  quite 
certain  he  would  not  answer, —  All;  since,  in  that  case,  the 
p^r  bard  would  have  nothing  left. 

7.  All  the  principal  parts  of  the  Iliad,  even  those  that 
f  have  been  most  suspected,  and  still  more  all  the  principal 
parts  of  the  Odyssey  are  bound  to  all  the  other  parts  by  a 
network  of  mutual  reference  and  connection  which,  like  the 
»  nerves  and  veins  of  the  human  body,  must  be  cut  and  tied, 
before  a  limb  can  be  amputated.  Mure  has  done  excellent 
service  in  illustrating  this  point ;  and  the  reader  who  will 


See  p.  687  above. 
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take  the  pains  to  examine,  in  detail,  his  copious  summary \ 
of  the  contents  of  either  poem,  and  to  trace  out  the  refer¬ 
ences,  backward  and  forward,  in  the  foot-notes,  however  fa-  I 
miliar  he  may  have  been  with  the  outlines  of  the  story,  will 
be  surprised  to  see  how  numerous  are  the  links,  or  rather 
how  complete  is  the  network,  which  connects  every  book  in¬ 
dissolubly  to  the  books  that  precede  and  follow  it;  and 
however  he  may  have  been  previously  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  integrity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
established  in  a  more  steadfast  as  well  as  a  more  intelligent 
conviction  of  that  integrity.  Then  with  the  summary,  or 
the  poems  themselves,  in  hand,  let  him  take  some  leading 
topic,  —  the  absence  of  Achilles,  for  instance,  after  the  first 
book  until  the  eighteenth  ;  or  the  construction  of  the  ram¬ 
part,  rendered  necessary,  in  the  eighth  book,  by  the  disasters 
consequent  on  the  accession  of  Achilles,  and  accordingly 
never  mentioned  in  the  battles  previous  to  that  book,  but 
constituting  a  prominent  feature  in  those  of  the  following 
books  ;  the  promise  of  Jove  to  Thetis,  in  secret,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  and  the  gradual  disclosure  and  execution  of 
his  plan  to  honor  her  son,  yet,  through  him,  to  slay  Hec¬ 
tor,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  overthrow  of  Troy ; 
Jove’s  interdict,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  gods  to  participate  in  the  strife,  and  the  actual 
absence  of  the  gods  (with  attempted  exceptions,  which 
only  strengthen  the  argument)  from  that  time  till  the  inter¬ 
dict  is  withdrawn  in  the  twentieth  book  —  let  him  take  any 
one  of  these  topics,  and,  following  it  through,  see  how  often 
it  is  alluded  to,  and  how,  consistently  with  it,  the  whole 
course  of  the  dialogue  and  the  action  proceeds;  and  he 
will  find,  that  any  one  of  these  series  of  allusions,  with  the 
corresponding  course  of  action,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  link 
the  successive  books  together  as  with  a  chain  of  adamant. 
Let  him  especially  apply  these  tests  to  the  most  suspected 
portions  of  the  Iliad  —  the  Catalogue,  for  instance,  in  the 
second  book ;  the  Prowess  of  Diomed,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth ; 
the  Embassy  to  Achilles,  in  the  ninth ;  the  Dolonea,  in  the 
tenth ;  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  in  the  eighteenth ;  or  the  Bu¬ 
rial  Rites  in  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  Iliad,  which  wears  so 
much  the  appearance  of  a  disconnected  episode,  and  which 
might  be  detached  from  the  poem  with  so  little  violence  to 
the  connection  as  the  Dolonea,  or  Night-watch.  Yet,  on 
close  examination,  this  book  is  found  to  be  connected  with 
the  foregoing  and  following  books,  not  only  by  a  chain  of 
references,  but  as  an  essential  link  in  the  progress  of  the  ac¬ 
tion.  “  The  sleepless  anxiety  of  Agamemnon  during  the 
night,  owing  to  the  gloomy  prospects  of  his  host  after  the 
disasters  of  the  previous  day  ;  his  allusion  to  the  prowess  of 
Hector  as  the  immediate,  and  to  his  quarrel  with  Achilles  as 
the  remote,  cause  of  his  distress  ;  to  the  bivouac  of  the  Tro¬ 
jans  on  the  plain,  to  the  construction  of  the  rampart  and  the 
posting  of  the  guard,  with  his  pointed  mention  of  Rhesus  of 
Thrace,  unnoticed  among  the  chiefs  of  that  country  in  the 
Catalogue,  as  but  recently  arrived  in  the  Trojan  camp  ;  all 
guarantee  the  previous  existence  of  the  first  nine  books  of 
the  poem  in  their  substantial  integrity.  Nor,  even  were  it 
not  self-evident  that  this  episode  could  only  be  intended  as 
a  continuation,  not  as  a  conclusion,  of  the  foregoing  narra¬ 
tive,  are  there  wanting  sufficiently  plain,  though  not  quite 
so  specific,  allusions  to  a  sequel.”  ^  Besides,  “  in  the  first  nine 
books  of  the  poem,  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  special  mili¬ 
tary  connection  or  comradeship  between  Ulysses  and  Dio- 
med.  The  subject  of  the  tenth  book  hinges,  essentially,  on 
the  formation  of  that  comradeship.  In  the  ensuing  battle, 
accordingly,  of  the  eleventh  book,  those  two  heroes  are  found 
still,  conjointly  and  in  partnership,  stemming  the  tide  of  war.” 
And  what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable,  the  brilliant  and 
cheering  exploits  of  the  tenth  book  are  necessary  “to  account 
for  the  change  of  feeling  in  the  army,  between  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  books,  from  despondency  at  the  close  of  the  one,  to 
cheerful  hope  and  confidence  at  the  commencement  of  the 
other.”  “ 

8.  Besides  this  network  of  mutual  reference,  there  is  an¬ 
other  chain,  running  through  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 

*  Mure,  Vol.  L,  p.  265. 

2  Muie’s  Preface  to  his  second  edition  of  Vol.  I ,  where,  in  a  foot-note,  he 
gives  credit  to  Kev.  Mr.  Blake  of  Stobo  for  these  last  suggestions. 
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Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  is  stiU  more  distinctively  Home¬ 
ric  —  which  forms  such  a  connection  between  the  several 
parts  of  each  poem,  and  also  between  the  two  poems,  as  per¬ 
vades  no  other  poetical  compositions  of  the  same  extent. 

We  refer  to  those  often  repeated  verses,  which  mark  the  \ 
transitions  in  the  dialogue  ;  the  familiar  but  not  hackneyed  \ 
lines  by  which  each  speaker  is  introduced  and  dismissed  \ 
from  the  stage  ;  the  technical  descriptions  and  illustrations  j 
of  a  feast  or  a  battle  which  occur  as  often  as  a  feast  or  a  1 
battle  is  described  ;  the  repetition  of  orders,  messages,  and  ' 
proposals,  at  full  length,  perhaps  two  or  three  times,  in  the 
very  same  words  ;  and  all  the  other  epic  common-places,  as 
they  are  sometimes  caUed,  which  not  only  impress  the  reader 
with  a  spontaneous  conviction  of  the  integrity  of  each  po¬ 
em,  but  assure  him  when  he  passes  from  one  to  the  other 
that  he  is  still  travelling  with  the  same  guide,  and  that  too  ’ 
a  guide  so  intelligent  as  to  see  everything  just  as  it  is,  and  / 
so  faithful  as  to  tell  everything  just  as  he  sees  or  hears  it.  i 
There  are  some  two  thousand  verses  of  these  several  sorts,  ^ 
which  are  the  same,  word  for  word,  in  the  Odyssey  as  in  the 
Iliad.  The  naked  fact,  thus  stated,  is  certainly  no  small 
evidence  of  identity  of  authorship.  No  other  two  poems, 
ancient  or  modem,  bear  this  evidence,  so  ample  and  palpa¬ 
ble,  on  their  surface. 

But  this  connection  is  not  merely  superficial.  It  en¬ 
ters  into  the  substantial  merits  and  the  characteristic 
excellences  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Common-place  as 
(to  the  superficial  reader)  these  repetitions  appear  to  be, 
they  exhibit  the  same  master-strokes,  the  same  marvel¬ 
lous  power  of  individualizing  men  and  things  and  por¬ 
traying  them  to  the  life,  which,  as  manifested  in  the  whole 
of  his  works,  signalize  Homer  as  the  greatest  of  all  painters 
from  nature  and  from  real  life.  Thus  Diomed  seldom  speaks 
in  council.  Directly  the  opposite  of  what  Agamemnon  has¬ 
tily  accuses  him  of  being,  and  partly  perhaps  in  intentional 
refutation  of  that  groundless  charge,  he  is  more  valiant  in 
deeds  than  in  words.  But  when  all  the  other  chiefs,  in  the 
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absence  of  Achilles,  are  reduced  to  the  silence  of  despair, 
then  in  repeated  instances  he  comes  forward  with  a  brief  ha¬ 
rangue,  full  of  hope  and  courage ;  in  every  instance  it  meets 
the  instantaneous  approval  of  all,  restores  their  confidence, 
and  rouses  them  to  vigorous  action.  This  distinctive  trait 
in  the  character  of  Diomed,  and  in  the  style  of  his  eloquence, 
together  with  its  unfailing  influence  on  the  other  leaders 
and  the  Grecian  host  is  set  forth  again  and  again  in  succes¬ 
sive  books  (among  the  rest,  in  the  much  suspected  and 
greatly  wronged  tenth  book),  in  those  apparently  common¬ 
place,  but  really  most  characteristic  and  significant,  repe¬ 
titions: 

W9  •  oi  8’  apa  irdvre^i  aKrjv  eyevovro  ancoirf)  * 

Bt}v  8’  dvea  rjaav  T€Tir)6T€<;  vU^  'A'^aitov  * 
oi|r6  8e  Brj  p,€T€€i,7r€  jSoTjv  aya^o?  ^ 

'ArpeiBrj,  (rol  Trp&ra  payrjaopai  d<f>paBiovTL,  .... 

A  yfi  C\’.  fMW  /  >/  t  *  A  " 

c»)9  €(f)a^  •  01  o  apa  rravre^  CTria'^ov  vle<;  A-^atcov, 

pLv^ov  dr/a(r(Tdp.€V0L  AiopbrjBeo<i  hnrohdp^oio.^ 

In  like  manner,  Achilles  has  his  own  characteristic  com¬ 
mon-place  :  dXKa  to,  p,ev  TTpoTerv^ai  edaopbev  .  .  .  ®  never 
used  by  any  other  speaker,  but  repeatedly  by  him,  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  the  abruptness  and  sententiousness  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  all  his  speeches,  and  even  that  of  the  shade  of  Achil¬ 
les  in  the  Odyssey,**  and  picturing  to  the  life  his  impetuous 
and  impatient  spirit.  Old  Nestor  brings  out,  in  the  repe¬ 
titions  which  mark  his  eloquence,  not  only  the  general  char¬ 
acteristics  of  old  age,  but  some  of  the  most  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  individual  character ;  not  only  wishing  that  he 
were  young  again  as  when  he  slew  Ereuthalion  butshow- 

1  The  reader  scarcely  need  be  reminded  how  appropriate  this  epithet,  good 
at  the  rescue”  is  to  the  trait  of  character  we  are  illustrating. 

*  II.,  9,  29  sqq.;  Cf.,  9,  693;  10,  218;  7,  398;  14,  103  sqq. 

*  II.,  16,  60;  18,  112;  19,  65;  24,  523-4.  irportTvx^cu  occurs  only  in  the 
Iliad,  and  in  the  Iliad  proceeds  only  from  the  mouth  of  Achilles.  Mure  was 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  characteristic  of  Achilles’  speeches,  so  appro¬ 
priate  to  his  character.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  transitional  and  adversa¬ 
tive  particles  ardp,  avrdp,  aWd,  ak\'  dye,  aWd  .  .  .  ip^iru,  ctc ,  is  highly  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  speeches  of  Achilles. 

*  Od.,  11,  492;  Cf.  II.,  20,  351. 

6  H.,  4,  319 ;  7, 148  sqq.,  etc. . 
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ing  his  lively  sense  of  shame  at  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  his  peculiar  sensitiveness  to  the  good  opinion  of  men.^ 
How  characteristic  of  the  self-condemned  and  conscience- 
stricken  Paris  is  his  repeated : 


"Efcrop'  iirei  fie  kut  altrav  evelKeca^i,  ovB'  xnrkp  aitrav. 


These  parallel  passages,  which  have  ever  been  regarded  \ 
as  among  the  best  proofs  of  identity  of  authorship,  some-  / 
times  take  the  form  of  kindred  ideas  and  images^  with  more  1 
or  less  of  similarity  but  not  exact  identity  of  language  ;  as 
in  the  wish  of  the  two  leading  female  characters  of  the  two 
poems  :  Helen  (II.  vi,  345),  that  she  had  been,  and  Pe¬ 
nelope  (Od.  XX,  63),  that  she  might  be,  swept  away  by  the 
tempest,  or  engulfed  in  the  waves  ;  the  care  taken  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  hero  of  each  poem  ^  that  he  may  not  suffer  pres¬ 
ent  evil,  coupled  with  the  declaration  that  hereafter  he  will 
suffer  what  the  Fates  had  spun  for  him  at  his  birth  ;  the  hat¬ 
red  of  deception  expressed  by  Achilles  in  the  Iliad  (ix,  312), 
and  by  Eumaeus  in  the  Odyssey  (xiv,  156),  and  enforced  by 
the  same  strong  comparison  :  hateful  as  the  gates  of  Hades^ 

—  an  image  of  hatefulness  which  the  poet  applies  only  to  \ 
this  hateful  vice.  In  these  and  many  similar  passages,  the 
parallelism  lies,  not  in  the  exact  form  of  words,  but  in  the  / 
general  cast  of  conception  and  expression,  thus  indicating 
not  a  repetition  from  the  memory  of  the  bard,  but  a  like  ac-  ^ 
tion  of  the  same  original  and  creative  powers  of  mind  under  > 
similar  circumstances  and  showing  the  same  marvellous  fac¬ 
ulty  to  individualize  and  characterize  things  in  these  pas¬ 
sages,  as  in  the  others  above  cited,  he  has  shown  to  distin¬ 
guish  and  poTtray  persons.  More  commonly,  however,  where 
Homer  has  occasion  to  repeat  the  same  ideas,  he  does  it  in 
the  same  words^  and  with  good  reason ;  for  those  words  are 
so  exactly  the  living  image  of  the  ideas,  that  to  vary  them 
were  to  mar  the  image. 

The  same  principles  —  the  same  power  of  discrimination 

'  II.,  1,254;  7,  124;  15,  691,  etc. 

a  II.,  3,  59 ;  6,  333. 

*  In  regard  to  Achilles  by  the  goddess  Juno  (II.,  20,  126  seq.),  and  in  regard 
to  Ulysses  by  the  godi-like  Acinous,  king  of  the  Phseacians  (Od.,  7, 195  seq.). 
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on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the  same  inference  that  the 
author  is  one  and  the  same  —  are  involved  in  those  descrip¬ 
tive  and  distinctive  epithets,  which  Homer  applies  to  persons 
and  things  with  the  uniformity  of  common-place,  but  with 
the  discrimination  of  a  master  in  painting.  These  epithets 
are  in  fact  pictures,  in  miniature^  of  the  persons  and  things, 
to  which  they  are  applied.  It  is  as  if  the  poet,  when  he  was 
about  to  introduce  an  actor  on  the  stage,  first  held  up,  before 
the  audience,  a  picture  of  the  man,  so  drawn  to  the  life,  that 
you  not  only  recognize  the  actor  at  once,  whenever  he  ap¬ 
pears,  though  amid  a  multitude  of  other  actors,  but  you 
know  beforehand,  more  or  less  perfectly,  how  he  will  speak 
and  act.  Thus  the  epithets  by  which  the  two  protagonists 
are  distinguished  from  other  men  and  those  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  each  other,  exhibit  these  two  heroes 
not  only  in  their  most  characteristic  features,  as  unitedly 
“  the  destroyers  of  cities,”  and  as  severally  “  the  lion- 
hearted,”  and  “  the  versatile,”  “  the  crusher  of  heroes,”  and 
“the  man  ,of  many  expedients,”  ^  but  also  in  a  variety  of 
other  proper  and  interesting  attitudes  ;  while  those  by  which 
the  inferior  heroes,  and  even  the  contending  nations,  are 
characterized,  constitute  a  whole  gallery  of  portraits  and 
groups,  in  which  individual  and  national  character  stands 
out  almost  visibly  before  the  eye.  And  not  only  the  science 
of  human  nature,  but  the  profoundest  philosophy  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  universe  is  not  unfrequently  shadowed 
forth  in  Homeric  epithets,  as  “  the  cope  of  heaven  is  imaged 
in  a  dew-drop.” 

The  dramatic  structure  of  the  Homeric  poems  is  one  of 
their  most  characteristic  features.  The  mere  extent  to  which 
dialogue  prevails  over  direct  narration,  were  sufficient,  of  it¬ 
self,  to  distinguish  these  from  any  other  epic  poems  in  exist¬ 
ence.  But  when  we  further  observe  with  what  masterly 
skill  and  power  the  dialogue  is  made  to  develop  character 

*  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how  the  many-sidedness  of  Ulysses  is  set  forth  in  his 
epithets,  most  of  which  contain  Tr6\v  in  their  composition.  Mure  has  gone  into 
particulars  on  this  subject  of  Homeric  epithets  ( Vol.  II.,  p.  75  sqq  ),  and  given 
numerically  their  application  to  different  persons,  and  their  distribution  between 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
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and  history,  it  becomes  distinctive  not  only  as  an  outward 
form,  but  as  a  spiritual  element ;  it  becomes,  like  the  epi¬ 
thets  and  the  common-place,  and  preeminently  above  even 
them,  a  proof  of  that  insight  into  human  nature,  of  that  cre¬ 
ative  or  rather  representative  faculty,  in  a  word,  of  that  origi¬ 
nal  genius,  which  never  was,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
found  in  such  perfection,  in  more  than  one  man  of  the 
same  age. 

9.  The  perfection  of  the  plot  affords  a  strong  argument  for 
the  integrity  of  each  poem  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  strik¬ 
ing  similarity  of  the  plot  in  the  two  poems,  affords  evidence 
scarcely  less  convincing,  that  they  both  proceeded  from  one 
and  the  same  author. 

The  plan  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  has  been  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  men  of  taste  in  all  ages.  Aristotle  held  them  up  as 
the  beau  ideal  of  the  epic,  and,  for  two  thousand  years,  they 
remained  the  undisputed  standard.  Horace  J  praises  the 
simplicity  and  modesty  of  Homer’s  introductions  ;  his  skill 
in  the  choice  of  his  subject,  and  the  selection  of  his  mate¬ 
rials  ;  the  rapidity  with  which  he  ushers  his  hearers  into  the 
midst  of  the  matter,  and  hurries  them  on  to  the  issue ;  the 
consistency  of  the  parts  and  the  completeness  of  the  whole ; 
in  a  word,  the  faultless  excellence  of  the  plan  :  “  qui  nil  mo- 
litur  ineptey"*  while  at  the  same  time  he  grieves  that  he  some¬ 
times  falls  below  himself  in  the  execution :  “  quandoque 
bonus  dormitat  Homerus."  How  diametrically  opposite  all 
this  is  to  the  notions  of  the  Wolfian  school  need  not  be  re¬ 
marked.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  show  that  Horace  is  the  more 
correct  in  his  judgment ;  that  he  has,  in  fact,  set  forth,  in 
these  few  lines  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  the  characteris¬ 
tic  merits  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  general  object  of  the  Iliad  was,  as  its  name  imports, 
to  illustrate  the  war  of  Troy.  But  the  author  does  not,  like  a 
tasteless  and  common-place  poet,  begin  with  the  birth  of 
Helen,  the  cause  of  the  war,  nec  gemino  helium  Trqjanum  or- 
ditur  ab  ovo,  and  trace  the  whole  series  of  events,  in  histori- 


^  Are  Foetica,  136  sqq. 
62* 
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cal  order.  He  seizes  upon  the  crisis  of  the  war,  nay,  the 
hinge  of  that  crisis,  and  groups  all  persons  and  things,  agen¬ 
cies  and  events,  about  that  central  point.  The  crisis  of  the 
war  was  in  the  tenth  year,  just  before  its  close,  when  an  un¬ 
foreseen  and  most  unlikely  concurrence  of  circumstances 
brought  about  a  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  events,  and 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Hector,  the  sole  bulwark  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  city.  The  hinge  of  that  crisis  was  the  quarrel  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
foremost  warrior  of  the  Grecian  army,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  latter,  in  anger  at  the  commander’s  insult,  and  in  dis¬ 
gust  at  the  acquiescence  of  the  troops,  from  the  Grecian  cause. 

Since  the  first  encounters  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  the  Tro¬ 
jans,  worsted  in  the  conflict,  had  retired  within  the  walls  of 
the  city  ;  and  the  Greeks,  despairing  of  a  siege,  or  direct 
assault,  had  occupied  themselves  mainly  with  capturing  the 
neighboring  towns  and  ravaging  the  country,'  in  the  hope 
of  thus  compelling  an  ultimate  surrender.  But  no  sooner 
were  the  Trojans  apprised  of  the  quarrel  of  the  chiefs,  and 
the  consequent  withdrawal  of  Achilles,’^  than  they  took  cour¬ 
age,  sallied  from  the  gates,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Jove,  who 
had  promised  to  avenge  Achilles,  so  triumphed  over  their 
adversaries,  that  at  length  they  encamped,  over  night,  on  the 
plain,  and  threatened,  ere  long,  to  burn  the  Grecian  ships 
and  drive  the  Greeks  themselves  into  the  sea.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Achilles  is  so  wrought  upon  by  the  entreaties 
of  his  friend  Patrochis,  as  to  consent  that  he  shall  go  forth, 
clad  in  Achilles’  armor,  and  turn  back  the  tide  of  war.  Pa- 
troclus  goes  forth,  repels  the  Trojans,  but,in  the  event,  is  slain 
by  Hector.  Achilles  now  renounces  his  resentment  against 
Agamemnon,  concentrates  all  his  wrath  on  Hector,  slays 
him,  and  thus  ensures  the  speedy  downfall  of  Troy.  That 
downfall  is  not  narrated  ;  but  it  has  been  foreshadowed 
from  the  beginning ;  and  now  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be  near 
at  hand.  But  Troy  was  destined  to  fall  by  meaner  hands 
than  those  of  Achilles,®  and  by  more  ignoble  means  than 

1  11.,  6,  415;  1,  163  ;  9,  328,  etc.  *  II.,  9,  352  sqq.,  et  passim. 

8  II.,  20,  30 ;  Od.,  8,  502. 
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this  last  great  battle  in  the  open  field,  in  which  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Greeks  slays  the  champion  of  the  Trojans.  No 
subsequent  event  could  compare,  in  poetical  interest,  nor 
even  in  real  importance,  with  this  battle.  No  other  moment, 
in  the  whole  war,  so  brings  out  the  heroes  on  both  sides,  so 
enlists  the  sympathies  of  men  and  gods,  is  so  pregnant 
with  the  final  issue.  This,  then,  is  the  crisis ;  and  it  all 
turns  palpably,  firom  first  to  last,  on  the  anger  of  Achilles. 
The  poet  accordingly  seizes  upon  this  turning-point,  and 
announces  the  Wrath  of  Achilles,  in  connection  with  that 
plan  and  purpose  of  Jove  of  which  it  was  the  instrumenV 
as  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.  And  there  is  not  a  little  truth  in 
the  strong  language  of  Hug  :  “  the  very  proposition  of  the 
poet  is  a  head  of  Medusa,  which  turns  to  stone  every  auda¬ 
cious  hand  that  would  rob  him  of  a  single  book.”  ^  At  least, 
we  cannot  but  subscribe  to  the  more  sober  conclusion  of 
Mure,  that  “  the  Anger  of  Achilles,  with  its  consequences, 
really  includes  all  that  the  Iliad  relates,  and  excludes  aU  that 
it  omits.” 

His  subject  thus  announced,  the  poet  begins  with  many 
incidents  but  few  ornaments,  as  if  he  were  not  finishing  a 
lay,  but  laying  the  foundations  of  an  epopee.  The  first  book 
contains  not  a  single  simile,  but  shifts  the  scene  and  con¬ 
sumes  more  time  than  all  the  subsequent  books  together. 
The  earlier  books  are  all  clearly  introductory,  being  designed 
to  set  before  the  reader,  in  successive  pictures,  the  principal 
actors  in  the  grand  drama,  the  causes,  authors,  and  leaders 
of  the  strife,  the  forces  on  both  sides,  and  the  state  of  feeling 
in  the  Grecian  army  and  at  the  homes  of  Troy.  It  is  only  in 
the  eighth  book  that  Jove  enters,  in  earnest,  upon  his  purpose 
to  avenge  Achilles,  and  sends  such  disasters  on  the  Greeks 
that  they  are  fain  to  intreat  and  purchase,  at  any  price, 
his  return  to  the  Grecian  ranks.  But  he  is  implacable,  inexo¬ 
rable.  The  tide  of  Trojan  success  rolls  on,  though  not  with- 


*  II.,  1,5:  Aiis  y  irfXdfTo  See  Granville  Penn’s  Primary  Argument 

of  the  Iliad  for  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  poem  in  this  theological  point  of  view. 
^  Erhnd.  der  Buchstab. 
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out  an  occasional  ebb.  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Ulysses, 
Diomed,  Ajax,  Antilochus,  all  perform  prodigies  of  valor; 
but  all  are  insufficient  to  stem  the  advancing  flood.  Patro- 
clus  comes  forth,  in  Achilles’  armor ;  and,  while  he  is  mis¬ 
taken  for  that  hero  himself,  drives  the  Trojans  before  him. 
But  they  discover  their  mistake,  rally,  slay  Patroclus,  and 
the  flying  Greeks,  with  difficulty,  bear  off  his  dead  body. 
The  flood  swells  higher,  goes  over  the  ramparts  which  the 
Greeks  have  lately  built  around  their  ships,  reaches  the  ships 
themselves,  and  threatens  to  sweep  the  soil  clear  of  its  inva¬ 
ders.  Nothing  checks  its  progress  till  Achilles  himself,  un¬ 
armed  but  clothed,  by  Minerva,  with  more  than  his  wonted 
grandeur  of  form  and  voice,  shows  himself  on  the  rampart, 
and,  by  his  terrible  shout,  sends  every  Trojan  warrior  flying 
to  the  gates  of  Troy.  A  lull  succeeds,  in  which  the  hero  vents 
his  grief  over  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  Thetis  brings  a  new 
suit  of  armor,  forged  by  Vulcan,  for  her  son.  Then  the  storm 
of  Achillean  wrath  bursts  upon  the  Trojan  host.  He  slaugh¬ 
ters  or  drives  before  him  every  living  thing  on  the  plain  of 
Troy.  The  gods  enter  the  field  with  him,  and  somewhat 
equalize  the  strife,  else  he  had  entered  the  city  with  the  fu¬ 
gitives  and,  contrary  to  fate,  levelled  it  with  the  dust.”^ 
He  encounters  Hector,  slays  him,  and  drags  his  lifeless  body, 
trailing  in  the  dust,  behind  his  chariot,  to  his  own  tent.  The 
funeral  rites  are  then  performed  over  the  body,  first,  of  Patro¬ 
clus,  and,  at  length,  of  Hector ;  and  the  poem  dies  away  on 
the  ear  as  naturally,  fis  sweetly,  as  it  began ;  ending  in  the 
simple,  touching  words  :  “  Such  burial  the  illustrious  Hec¬ 
tor  found.” 

We  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  discuss  the  tasteless, 
soulless  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  these  con¬ 
cluding  books,  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  They  are  essential  to  the  development  of  Achilles’ 
character  —  as  intense  in  his  love  as  he  is  in  his  hatred,  and 
as  superior  to  all  other  heroes  in  knightly  courtesy  and  gene¬ 
rosity,  as  he  is  in  military  prowess.  Moreover,  the  poem 


1  n.,  20,  23  sqq. 
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could  not  have  ended  till  the  rites  of  burial  were  first  per¬ 
formed  over  the  body  of  Patroclus  and  the  mangled  corse  of 
Hector ;  because,  according  to  Aristotle’s  definition  of  an  ewd, 
there  would  still  have  been  indispensable  duties  which,  as 
the  Greeks  viewed  it,  must  needs  have  succeeded^  and  in 
reference  to  which,  in  this  case,  the  previous  conduct  of 
Achilles  could  not  but  have  excited  painful  anxiety.  Two," 
at  least,  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,^  that  perfect  master  of 
tragic  unity,  are  prolonged  to  considerable  length  beyond  the 
catastrophe,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  Iliad,  to  put  the  mind 
of  the  Greeks  (who  had  a  religious  horror  of  remaining  un¬ 
buried,  of  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive),  to  put  their  mind 
at  rest  as  to  the  due  burial  of  the  heroes  of  the  tale.  ^ 

We  hasten  to  show,  in  few  words,  how  very  similar,  and  yet 
not  tamely  like,  is  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey.  The  Odyssey  is 
intended  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  the  Iliad,  to  acquaint  us  with 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  war 
of  Troy.  Achilles,  Ajax,  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Nestor, 
Ulysses,  Paris,  Helen :  what  became  of  them  afterwards  ? 
Did  they  ever  reach  home  ?  In  what  state  did  they  find  things 
after  their  long  absence  ;  and  what  reception  did  they  meet 
with  from  their  wives,  and  children,  and  people  ?  With  a  view 
to  satisfy  this  natural  curiosity,  the  poet  selects  the  hero  who 
was  the  last  to  reach  home,  seizes  on  the  last  and  that  the 
tenth  year  of  his  wanderings,  and  the  last  month  of  that  year, 
when  his  long  frustrated  desire  was  at  length  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  groups  all  other  persons  and  events  about  that 
most  eventful  epoch  of  that  most  adventurous  hero’s  life. 
He  announces  his  subject  in  few  words,  at  the  outset ;  and 
that,  as  in  the  Iliad,  in  the  form  of  an  invocation  to  the 
Muse.  The  earlier  books  are  introductory  and  more  than 
usually  simple.  They  show  us  the  principal  scene  of  action 
in  Ithaca,  the  homes  of  Nestor  and  Menelaus,  and  the  island- 
prison  of  Ulysses ;  and  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  those  heroes, 
in  succession,  the  wondrous  story  of  their  adventures,  in¬ 
volving  also  more  or  less  of  the  fortunes  of  their  compeers 
and  the  fate  of  Troy,  but  never  encroaching  on  the  field  of 
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the  Iliad ;  and  giving  peculiar  prominence  to  that  master¬ 
piece  of  story-telling  and  half-epic,  half-romantic  song — ^the 
Adventures  of  Ulysses.  As  in  the  Iliad,  so  in  the  Odyssey, 
through  more  than  half  of  the  entire  poem,  the  principal  he¬ 
ro  is  absent  from  the  principal  scene  of  action  ;  though  we 
never,  for  a  moment,  lose  sight  of  him  in  the  back-ground, 
as  the  real  centre  of  every  movement,  whether  of  gods  or 
men.  Meanwhile,  the  young  sprigs  of  nobility,  from  Ithaca 
and  the  neighboring  islands,  sue  for  the  hand  of  the  faithful 
Penelope,  insult  his  youthful  son,  and  prey  upon  his  dilapi¬ 
dated  estate  as  if  it  were  their  own.  Things  wax  worse  and 
worse,  the  suitors  and  servants  grow  more  and  more  reckless 
of  duty  and  fearless  of  punishment;  they  even  threaten  to  take 
the  life  of  the  young  prince,  and  to  lay  violent  hands  on  his 
mother;  till  the  rroKvyJriTVi  Ohv<T<T€.v<i  appears  on  the  stage.  And 
when  he  comes  to  the  palace,  and  his  affectionate  old  dog  dies 
for  joy  at  his  return,  and  his  faithful  nurse  recognizes  him  in 
the  bath,  but  all  other  eyes  are  blinded,  and  most  hearts  are 
hardened  against  the  master  of  the  house,  who  enters  it  in  the 
guise  of  a  beggar ;  when  the  suitors,  in  the  face  of  portentous 
signs,  load  him  with  insults  such  as,  in  those  good  old  times, 
it  was  deemed  impious  to  heap  on  the  meanest  stranger ; 
when  Penelope  listens,  with  a  strange  fascination,  to  the  un¬ 
known  beggar’s  feigned  history  of  himself,  and  is  visited  with 
unaccountable  dreams  of  the  return  of  her  lord  ;  when  that 
despised  beggar  draws  the  bow  which  no  suitor  could  bend, 
and  sends  the  arrow,'  whizzing,  through  the  mark,  of  which 
the  prize  was  the  hand  of  Penelope;  in  a  word,  when  the  plan 
of  the  inventful  Ulysses  is  ripe  for  execution,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Minerva^  he  throws  off  his  disguise,  stands  forth  in 
more  than  the  force  and  fire  of  his  early  youth,  and  rains  his 
deadly  shafts  among  the  guilty  and  trembling  crew  who  had 
so  long  triumphed  in  the  vain  assurance  of  his  death ;  the 
plot  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  of  such  moral  grandeur  as  no 
other  poet  has  reached.  It  finds  its  parallel  in  the  TrepiireTeia 
of  the  Iliad,  and  nowhere  else.^ 

^  This  parallel  is  suggested  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  No.  89,  and  has  always 
struck  ns  as  an  argument  of  great  force. 
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This  sublime  crisis  is  followed  by  more  tranquil  scenes ; 
scenes  of  touching  interest  and  tender  pathos  like,  and  yet 
not  like,  those  which  we  have  characterized  as  a  lull  after 
the  first  out-burst  of  AchiUes  in  the  Hiad  ’ —  the  recognition 
of  Ulysses  by  Penelope,  the  interview  between  the  long- 
absent  son  and  his  aged  father,  the  conducting  of  the  souls  of 
the  suitors  down  to  Hades.  Another  battle  ensues,  in  which 
Minerva  gives  her  favorite  hero  an  easy  victory  over  the  rebel¬ 
lious  portion  of  his  subjects  ;  and  then  the  poem  ends  more 
abruptly,  but  not  less  simply,  than  the  Iliad.  In  short,  the 
two  plots  are  exceedingly  alike  in  principle  and  general  im¬ 
pression,  and  yet  not  a  little  unlike  in  details ;  too  much 
alike  to  have  proceeded  from  different  authors  ;  yet  too  un¬ 
like  to  be  chargeable  with  sameness  or  repetition  ;  just  as 
similar,  and  just  as  dissimilar,  as  an  original  genius  like  Ho¬ 
mer  would  naturally  plan  an  Odyssey  and  an  Hiad. 

Is  it  possible,  that  a  plot  so  perfect  as  either  of  these,  was 
the  production  of  an  ordinary  mind  ;  nay,  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  such  minds,  living  and  working  at  unknown  in¬ 
tervals  of  time  and  place  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  perfection 
and  the  similarity  of  the  plots  should  both  be  the  result  of 
mere  accident  ? 

10.  The  power  of  delineating  character,  which  is  shown  in 
both  poems,  and  the  consistency  which  is  preserved  in  the 
greater  and  the  minor  characters,  demonstrate  the  same 
master-hand  throughout  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  argument.  The 
power  of  reproducing  real  characters,  or  creating  ideal  ones 
with  perfect  truth  and  consistency,  is  confessedly  one  of  the 
rarest  endowments  which  God  has  bestowed  on  the  most 
gifted  of  the  sons  of  earth.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  genius 
only,  to  see  just  how  all  sorts  of  men  will  act  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  genius  only, 
combines  in  itself,  and  in  large  measure  too,  all  those  vari¬ 
ous  talents  and  susceptibilities  proper  to  humanity,  which 
exist  singly,  or  in  smaller  measures,  in  ordinary  mortals. 
In  the  Homeric  poems,  the  difficulty  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  infinite  variety  of  characters  of  different  grades  and  orders 
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of  beings  real  or  imaginary,  gods  and  demigods,  heroes  and 
common  men,  sirens  and  sorceresses,  monsters  and  prodigies, 
horses  and  dogs,  that  appear  upon  the  stage ;  by  the  equal  di¬ 
versity  of  scene  and  element  in  which  they  act  their  respective 
parts  :  on  Mt.  Olympus,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  Hades, 
at  the  summit  of  Ida,  on  the  plains  of  Troy,  in  the  city,  in 
the  camp,  in  the  homes  of  Troy,  Ithaca,  Pylus,  and  Sparta, 
in  the  islands  of  the  then  far  off  and  fabulous  Mediterranean, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  the  land,  on  the  water,  in  the 
water,  in  the  air ;  and  by  the  dramatic  structure  of  the  po¬ 
ems,  in  which  character  is  not  drawn  out  in  narrative  and 
description,  but  developed  in  dialogue  and  action  before  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators.  And  yet  it  is  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  that,  with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare,  no  poet  has 
ever  exhibited  this  rare  power,  beset  in  his  case  with  these 
peculiar  difficulties,  with  such  unconscious  ease  and  in  such 
faultless  perfection,  as  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
He  has  turned  these  very  difficulties  into  more  splendid  suc¬ 
cesses,  and  triumphed  in  fields  which  other  men  have  not 
dared  to  enter. 

Follow  the  Homeric  gods,  as  a  class  or  as  individuals, 
through  all  the  scenes  of  love  and  hate,  joy  and  sorrow,  doing 
and  suffering,  feasting  and  fighting ;  from  the  councils  round 
the  throne,  of  Jupiter  to  the  series  of  single  combats  on  the 
plains  of  Troy ;  from  Jove  sitting  apart,  on  Mt.  Ida,  and  bal¬ 
ancing  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  Mars  sprawling  over  seven 
acres  at  the  feet  of  Minerva,  in  the  Iliad,  or  fast  bound  in  the 
toils  of  Vulcan,  in  the  Odyssey  —  scenes  so  strangely  ming¬ 
ling  the  tragic  with  the  comic ;  and  so  constantly,  in  both  po¬ 
ems,  passing,  by  a  single  step,  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu¬ 
lous,  that  you  know  not  whether  to  laugh  or  weep  over  them 
— follow  the  Homeric  gods' through  all  these  various  yet  anal¬ 
ogous  scenes  ;  and,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  gods, 
you  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  oneness  and  the 
exalted  genius  of  the  poet.  The  Calypso  and  Circe,  the  Cy¬ 
clops  and  Sirens,  and  other  monsters  of  the  Odyssey,  are  un¬ 
like  in  kind  to  anything  in  the  Iliad ;  else  they  wordd  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  strange  and  fabulous  regions  into  which 
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Ulysses  wanders  ;  but  they  gather  about  the  man  of  many 
wiles  as  naturally  as  the  pantheon  of  the  Iliad  hovers  around 
the  son  of  Thetis  ;  and  they  excite  pretty  much  the  same 
mingled  emotions  of  laughter  and  compassion,  of  fear  and 
disgust :  they  are  manifestly  the  offspring  of  the  same  fruit¬ 
ful  yet  unerring  imagination  ;  just  as  Shakspeare’s  fairies, 
hobgoblins,  and  witches,  show  the  same  fertile  and  self- 
consistent  genius,  which  appears  in  his  divinest  creations. 

We  will  not  delay  on  the  wonderful  variety  and  distinct^ 
ness  of  the  principal  human  personages  in  the  Iliad,  nor  on 
the  equally  wonderful  consistency  with  which  each  speaker 
acts  his  part,  the  speeches  beautifully  harmonizing  with  each 
other  and  with  the  actions,  and  the  actions  perfectly  accord¬ 
ing  with  each  other  and  with  the  speeches :  a  uniformity 
amid  variety,  like  that  of  nature  herself ;  for  no  one  has  had 
the  hardihood  to  deny  it.  We  hasten  to  seek  out  the  same 
persons  in  the  Odyssey ;  and  we  recognize  them  at  once  as 
old  acquaintances,  with  the  same  familiar  forms  and  features, 
the  same  peculiar  manner  of  speaking,  and  the  same  charac¬ 
teristic  modes  of  action.  The  Ulysses  of  the  Odyssey  is  the 
Ulysses  of  the  Iliad,  placed  in  different  circumstances,  but 
displaying  the  same  essential  traits  of  character :  artful,  in- 
ventful,  deeming  discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
stratagem  the  noblest  art  in  war ;  patient,  self-possessed, 
self-relying,  all-enduring,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  word  or  an  ex¬ 
pedient,  always  equal  to  himself  and  to  every  emergency. 
Calling  himself  the  father  of  Telemachus,  in  the  Iliad ;  the 
Odyssey  is  the  history  of  his  superhuman  trials  and  struggles 
to  see,  again,  his  beloved  Telemachus,  Penelope,  and  Ithaca. 
Nestor  is  still  the  orator  and  the  sage  of  Pylus,  only  more 
than  ever  garrulous  of  himself  and  the  good  old  times,  re¬ 
joicing  in  the  admiration  of  others,  rich  in  the  treasures  of 
experience,  and  yet  richer  in  the  flow  of  his  honeyed  elo¬ 
quence.  Menelaus  is  still  in  nature,  as  also  in  name,  “  the 
sandy-haired,”  ardent,  affectionate,  self-sacrificing.  He 
mourns  his  brother  dead,  as  he  loved  and  honored  him  liv¬ 
ing,  and  would  gladly  forego  all  the  honors  and  advantages 
of  the  war,  if  Agamemnon  might  be  restored  to  his  fraternal 
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embrace.  Helen  is  still  the  fair  penitent,  and,  though  re¬ 
stored  to  the  favor  of  her  rightful  husband,  still  calls  herself 
the  shameless  dog^  in  remembrance  of  her  unfaithfulness. 

The  very  shades  of  departed  heroes  show  “  the  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  strong  after  death.”  Agamemnon  is  a  great  weeper  in 
Hades,  even  as  on  earth  his  tears  flowed  like  the  streaming 
of  a  “  dark-watered  fountain  from  the  goat-left  rock,”i  and 
woman  is  still  the  root  of  all  his  troubles.  At  sight  of  his 
successful  rival  for  the  armor  of  Achilles,  the  ghost  of  Ajax 
stalks  away,  in  gloomy  silence,  the  perfect  picture  of  Ajax 
himself  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  as  he  strode  from  the  battle¬ 
field,  half-indignant,  half-contemptuous,  with  his  shield 
slung  over  his  lusty  shoulders,  stuck  full  with  Trojan  spears.*^ 
The  shade  of  Achilles,  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  fiery  and 
impassioned  nature,  mourns  over  his  short-lived  though  bril¬ 
liant  destiny,  and  declares  that  he  would  rather  be  the  mean¬ 
est  slave  on  earth,  than  rule  over  the  spirits  of  all  the  mighty 
dead.3  And  Patroclus  is  still  his  silent  and  deferential  com¬ 
panion. 

The  minor  personages,  the  suitors  and  servants,  the  her¬ 
alds  and  squires,  the  bards  and  goatherds,  Thersites  the  buf¬ 
foon,  the  archer  Pandarus,  the  beggar  Irus,  the  nurse  Eu- 
ryclea,  and  last,  not  least,  the  old  hunting-dog  Argus,  all 
have  their  own  characters  and  parts,  which  are  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  their  faces,  and  as  well  sustained  as  the 
jesters  and  grave-diggers,  sentinels  and  executioners.  Pistols 
and  Quicklys  of  Shakspeare’s  fancy. 

National  character  is  generalized  and  distinguished.  The 
Trojans  are  generally  false  and  fair,  greater  in  speech  than 
in  action,^  godlike  in  form,  but  deficient  in  moral  principle. 
The  Phseacians  are  the  celestials  of  the  heroic  age,  vain  and 
boastful  of  their  fancied  superiority,  looking  with  pity  or  con¬ 
tempt  on  outside  barbarians,  but  listening  with  wonder  to 

'  II.,  9,  14;  Cf.  Od.,  11,  391. 

2  II.,  11,  556  sqq.;  Cf.  Od.,  11,  543. 

’  Od.,  11,  489. 

*  See  Aeneas  II.,  20,  199  sqq.,  and  Hector  passim.  Hence  the  English 
of  the  word  “ hector" 
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the  shipwrecked  mariner’s  strange  adventures,  and  beholding 
with  astonishment  his  manifest  superiority  to  themselves  in 
all  manly  exercises. 

Now  this  matchless  power  of  conceiving  and  representing 
human  nature,  in  all  its  various  phases,  so  rare  in  any  poem, 
so  universal  in  these ;  this  were,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  absurdity  of  the  hypothesis,  which  refers  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  a  number  of  different  authors.  But 
when  we  further  observe  the  consistency  with  which  each 
character  is  sustained,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad  to  the 
end  of  the  Odyssey,  we  see  the  most  convincing  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  both  poems  must  have  proceeded  from  one  and 
the  same  author.  That  consistent  and  complete  idea  of  Ulys¬ 
ses,  for  instance,  could  not  have  been  the  offspring  of  more 
than  one  mind.  As  well  might  Ulysses  himself  have  been 
the  son  of  more  than  one  father.  That  portrait  of  Helen,  be¬ 
gun  in  the  Iliad  and  finished  in  the  Odyssey,  is  no  patch- 
work  of  several  authors.  As  well  might  Guido’s  Magdalen 
have  been  painted  by  half  a  dozen  different  masters.  Each 
one  of  the  characters,  of  either  or  both  of  the  poems,  is  as  pal¬ 
pably  and  necessarily  the  work  of  one  hand,  as  the  Venus 
de  Medici  or  the  Apollo  Belyidere. 
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It  is  an  indebtedness  we  should  willingly  have  foregone ; 
but,  as  it  has  been  forced  upon  us,  we  must  fain  take  some 
notice  of  the  obligation,  if  it  be  merely  to  protest  against  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  little  surprise  that  a  woman  should  have 
undertaken  the  task,  in  both  these  instances,  of  introducing 
to  her  countrymen  and  kinsmen  works  which,  if  accepted 
as  true,  would  overturn  the  only  religious  system  which  has 
accorded  to  woman  her  present  elevated  position.  Even  were 
there  room  to  doubt  this  in  regard  to  Strauss’s  Life  of  Christ, 
there  can  be  none  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Feuerbach.  In  him 
we  have  the  natural  result  of  the  various  attempts  at  an  ide¬ 
alistic  solution  of  the  Christian  Religion,  viz.  the  attempt  to 
overthrow  all  religion.  Nor  does  he  mask  his  design.  He 
does  not  retain  the  shell  after  he  has  extracted  the  kernel. 
Christianity  with  its  life  departed  is,  to  him,  no  more  than 
any  other  dead  system  ;  fit  only  to  be  buried  out  of  the  sight 
of  men.  He  does,  indeed,  attribute  a  certain  worth  to  it ;  but 
this  worth  is  only  its  destruction  ;  for  the  only  praise  he  be¬ 
stows  upon  it  is,  that  it  most  easily,  of  all  religions,  leads  to 
Atheism.  It  might  seem  to  some  that  such  a  work  was  not 
the  one  most  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  our  times. 
How  unphilosophical  soever  all  forms  of  religion  may  be, 
they  have  yet  ever  proved  safeguards  to  society,  preserving 
its  morals  and  protecting  its  property ;  nor  are  there,  to  most 
minds,  many  signs  that  such  safeguards  ate  not  still  needed. 
But  with  Feuerbach  and  his  translators  the  case  is  different. 
The  inclination  of  meli  to  practical  atheism  is  not  sufficient. 
It  must  be  demonstrated  to  be  the  only  philosophical  belief. 
A  theory  must  be  formed  to  justify  the  practice.  Hence  this 
book. 

The  book  proceeds  upon  a  philosophical  method.  It  aims 
to  show,  from  the  nature  of  the  mind,  that  a  belief  in  God 
is  impossible  ;  that  all  supposed  belief  in  him  is  an  illusion  ; 
and  that,  hence,  religion  is  only  a  round  in  the  ladder  of  hu¬ 
man  progress,  and  that  by  no  means  the  highest,  to  be  trod¬ 
den  upon  and  left  behind.  Let  us  examine  the  theory  and 
trace  its  results. 

A  word  or  two  in  relation  to  the  author’s  philosophical 
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position,  may  not  be  out  of  place  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
investigation  of  his  book. 

Feuerbach  belonged  to  those  followers  of  Hegel  which 
constitute  the  so-called  Left-wing  of  the  school.  They  are 
destructive  in  their  tendency,  and  stand  out  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  more  conservative  Right-wing.  The  latter  do 
not  deny  a  belief  in  a  personal  God,  or  even  in  historical 
Christianity;  while  the  former  belong,  almost  universally, 
to  the  Pantheistic  schools.  Indeed,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  more  legitimate  consequence  of  a  system  which  seeks  to 
develop  the  universe  and  all  its  contents  from  the  categories 
included  in  the  human  mind.  For,  as  the  whole  proceeds 
with  the  strictest  logical  connection,  admitting  no  break, 
each  succeeding  category  being  developed  from  the  former 
by  a  logical  necessity  —  developed  out  of  it  as  the  flower 
from  the  bud,  and  the  fruit  from  the  flower  ;  where  can 
there  arise  anything  which  is  not  strictly  human  ?  Even  the 
highest  results  of  this  philosophy  must  be  included  in  the 
mind  which  gives  it  birth  ;  and  nothing  which  it  can  attain 
can  surpass  the  instrument  of  its  attainment.  For,  according 
to  its  fundamental  principle,  the  mind  investigates  itself, 
and  what  it  discovers  is  itself.  The  Absolute,  therefore, 
which  it  is  its  boast  ultimately  to  attain,  cannot  be  more 
than  human  in  quality,  nor  can  it  be  other  than  the  mind. 
The  term  absolute  excludes  the  individual  indeed,  but  not 
the  essence  of  the  individual.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  universal  es¬ 
sence,  including  all  the  manifestations  of  essence.  The  ma¬ 
terial  universe  offers  no  stumbling-block  to  this  theory ;  for, 
to  the  strict  Hegelian,  it  can  have  no  other  than  a  subjec¬ 
tive  existence.^  But  even  where  its  objective  reality  is  granted, 
it  is  only  assumed  to  be  a  different  manifestation  of  the 
same  essence.  The  Absolute  is  therefore  called,  in  its  deep¬ 
est  significance,  subject  and  spirit^  though  this  Absolute 
spirit  comes  to  consciousness  only  in  the  finite  spirit. 

1  Hegel  started,  indeed,  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  logical  development  to 
Schelling’s  Philosophical  View  of  the  Identity  of  Subject  and  Object  —  mind 
and  matter,  but  he  soon  found  that  on  his  own  theory  this  was  inconsequent  and 
went  over  to  Idealism.  Not  so,  however,  with  all  his  followers. 
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Whether,  therefore,  this  Absolute  be  called  God,  or  what 
you  will,  it  is,  in  reality,  nothing  over  and  above  man  and 
nature.  Both  these  are  its  manifestations ;  or, rather,  are  it; 
for,  without  them,  it  is  not.  A  jeuseits,  or  a  something  be¬ 
yond,  is  the  most  fearful  heresy  in  the  Hegelian  list. 

It  requires  no  very  strong  effort  to  change  this  Abso¬ 
lute  spirit,  which  comes  to  its  full  reality  alone  in  man,  com¬ 
pletely  into  man’s  essence  and  consciousness  ;  to  transform 
the  process,  and  assume  that  man  does  not  arise  from  the 
Absolute,  but  the  Absolute  from  man  ;  that  man  is  not  the 
Absolute,  set  as  something  other  than  the  Absolute ;  but 
that  the  Absolute  is  man  set  as  something  other  than  man. 
The  God,  or  the  Absolute,  thus  attained,  would  of  course 
have  no  worth  beyond  that  of  a  human  conception  ;  would, 
in  fact,  be  nothing  more  than  man  viewing  himself  as  the 
Absolute,  or  God. 

This,  Feuerbach  has  done ;  and  this  is  the  key  to  his 
whole  system.  This  principle  is  deduced  and  carried  out  in 
the  following  manner  :  — 

His  work  is  divided  into  an  Introduction  and  two  Parts. 
The  Introduction  treats  of : 

The  Nature  of  Man  in  general. 

The  Nature  of  Religion  in  general. 

The  First  Part  contains  : 

The  true  or  Anthropological  Essence  of  Religion. 

The  Second  Part : 

The  false  or  theological  Essence  of  Religion. 

It  is  in  the  Introduction  that  we  get  at  the  germ  from 
which  all  the  rest  proceeds  ;  for,  after  he  has  laid  down  the 
principles,  his  results  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

His  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  man,  is  as  follows  :  The  es¬ 
sential  distinction  between  men  and  beasts  lies  in  Conscious¬ 
ness,  But  it  is  consciousness  in  its  strictest  sense ;  not  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual  of  himself,  but  his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  kind,  his  genus.  Beasts  are  conscious  of  them¬ 
selves,  as  distinct  from  other  external  objects.  But  only  men 
are  conscious  of  themselves  as  distinguished  from  their  es¬ 
sence,  or  genus.  A  subject,  in  the  true  sense,  includes  an 
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object ;  it  is  nothing  without  it ;  only  so  far  as  it  has  an  ob¬ 
ject,  is  it  subject.  But  the  object  which  is  the  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  can  only  be  the  objectified  subject  itself. 
Hence  man  as  a  subject  can  be  conscious  of  nothing  which 
is  out  of  his  essence  ;  for,  only  that  which  is  in  his  essence, 
can  be  himself  objectified.  Of  whatever  a  man  is  conscious, 
therefore,  he  is  conscious  only  of  himself  in  it. 

What,  then,  is  the  essence  of  man,  he  asks,  of  which  he  is 
conscious  ?  what  constitutes  his  genus  —  the  peculiar  hu¬ 
manity  in  man  ?  He  answers  :  the  Reason,  the  Will,  the 
Heart.  These  three  are  not  powers  which  a  man  has,  but  are 
his  constitutive  Elements^  they  are  the  absolute  essence  of  man 
as  such.  They  are  themselves  limitless ;  they  rule  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  are  not  ruled  by  him. 

As  these,  the  essence  of  man,  are  limitless,  so  also  is  the 
consciousness ;  since  what  is  in  the  essence  is  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  consciousness  of  man  as  an  individual  is 
limited ;  but  not  his  consciousness  of  himself  as  man  ;  and 
when  we  limit  the  consciousness,  it  is  because  we  transfer 
the  limitation  of  the  individual  to  the  genus,  or  essence, 
which  is  an  error.  Indeed,  the  individual  is  conscious  of 
himself  as  limited^poXy  because  the  object  by  means  of  which 
he  becomes  conscious  of  himself  as  individual  subject,  is  his 
perfect,  illimitable  genus.  For  the  essence  of  a  thing  must 
be  all-sufficient  for  the  thing ;  it  cannot  get  beyond  it.  If 
the  understanding  denied  what  the  essence  asserted,  it 
would  show  that  it  was  the  understanding  not  of  this,  but 
of  some  other  essence.  When  therefore  I  think  of  the  Infi¬ 
nite,  I  only  think  the  infiniteness  of  the  thinking  capability 
(“  Denkvermogens" ).  So  when  I  feel  the  Infinite,  I  only  feel 
the  infiniteness  of  the  “  power  of  feeling ;  ”  and  if  feeling  is 
the  essential  organ  of  religion,  then  the  essence  of  God  or 
religion  is  only  the  essence  of  feeling.  Thus  a  being  can¬ 
not  be  conscious  of  itself  as  limited ;  for  its  essence  is,  for 
it,  unlimited,  and  it  can  be  conscious  only  of  its  essence. 

Having  determined  thus  much  concerning  the  nature  of 
man,  Feuerbach  proceeds  to  apply  this  to  the  nature  of  Re- 
ligion^  which  is  peculiar  to  man. 
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In  the  outset  he  makes  the  assumption  (which,  though  in¬ 
consequent,  betrays  the  animus  of  the  book),  that  man  can 
distinguish  his  consciousness  of  sensuous  objects  from  his 
self-consciousness  ;  but  that,  in  regard  to  religious  objects, 
the  consciousness  of  them  and  the  self-consciousness  are 
identical.  The  sensuous  object  is  without,  the  religious  ob¬ 
ject,  within  man  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  true, 
without  any  limitation,  that  the  object  which  the  subject 
contemplates  is  only  the  objectified  essence  of  the  subject 
itself. 

But  though  the  consciousness  of  God  is  only  self- 
consciousness,  man  is  not  directly  conscious  of  this  identity. 
It  is  the  peculiar  nature,  the  dijferentia  specifica^  of  religion, 
that  this  consciousness  is  wanting.  Religion  is  the  relation 
of  man  to  himself,  i.  e.  to  his  own  essence,  as  though  he 
were  another.  Its  mystery  is,  that  man  objectifies  himself, 
and  makes  himself  the  object  of  this  objectified  self,  which 
it  transforms  thus  into  a  subject. 

Thus,  in  the  various  religions,  we  find  the  Deity  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  people.  When  men  lived  in  a  state  of  na¬ 
ture,  their  god  was  a  god  of  Nature.  When  they  lived  in 
houses,  they  built  a  Temple  for  the  god.  The  Greek  sculp¬ 
tors  represented  the  gods  as  men  of  noble  attributes  ;  which 
signified,  not  that  these  were  the  attributes  of  a  god,  but 
that  such  attributes  were  divine.  In  the  Christian  religion, 
especially,  we  have  tjiis  anthropology.  All  the  attributes  of 
God  are  human  ;  they  are  the  predicates  of  man,  perfected 
and  extended.  These  illustrations  show  that  man  has  never 
been  able  to  get  beyond  his  own  essence. 

A  further  illustration  of  this  truth  that,  as  Schiller  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “  in  their  gods,  men  paint  themselves,”  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  more  human  the  essence  of  God,  the 
greater  is  the  difference  between  him  as  subject  and  man  as 
object.  The  one  complements  the  other.  The  more  the 
senses  are  denied,  the  more  sensuous  the  deity.  The  nun 
will  have  no  husband  ;  but  becomes,  thereby,  the  bride  of 
the  church.  The  monk  assumes  a  voluntary  poverty,  only  to 
find  increased  riches  in  heaven.  The  family  tie  on  earth  is 
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looked  down  upon,  but  only  to  be  glorified  in  the  Madonna- 
worship  above.  Good  is  denied  ta  man,  to  increase  the 
goodness  of  God.  Augustine  and  Pelagius  really  taught  the 
same  thing  ;  only  Augustine  took  a  more  round-about  way, 
and  viewed  man’s  goodness  in  his  objectified  self,  instead  of, 
like  Pelagius,  in  himself  immediately.  The  religious  man 
makes  God  Ms  aim ;  but  the  aim  of  God  is  man’s  salvation ; 
hence  man  makes  himself  his  aim,  after  all.  In  fact,  religion 
is  the  most  complete  egoism. 

Thus  religion  is  man’s  first  and  indirect  self-knowledge. 
It  precedes  philosophy  as  well  in  the  history  of  the  race  as 
in  the  experience  of  the  individual.  The  historical  process 
in  religion  is,  that,  what  at  first  is  viewed  as  objective,  is 
afterwprd  considered  as  subjective,  e.  g.  the  anthropo¬ 
morphism  of  the  Old  Testament.  Then  when  man  objecti¬ 
fies  his  genus — his  essential  nature,  instead  of  his  person — 
he  still,  upon  further  reflection,  comes  to  withdraw,  into 
himself,  this  essence  he  had  objectified  ;  to  bring  back 
again,  to  himself,  the  man  which,  as  god,  he  had  set  out  of 
himself.  The  way  he  accomplishes  this,  is  to  change  what, 
in  religion,  was  a  predicate  into  a  subject,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  thus  change  the  oracular  sayings  of  religion,  and  take 
them  in  the  sense  of  contre-ve rites.  The  philosopher  would 
not  say  God  is  true,  loving,  wise,  powerful ;  but  truth,  love, 
wisdom,  power  are  divine,  i.  e.  the  perfection  of  the  human 
essence.  For,  are  not  all  these  attributes  human  ?  As  Leib¬ 
nitz  says  :  “  Les  perfections  de  Dieu  sont  celles  des  nos 
ames,  mais  il  les  possede  sans  bornes  .  .  il  y  a  en  nous  quel- 
que  puissance,  quelque  connaissance,  quelque  bontd,  mais 
elles  sont  toutes  entieres  en  Dieu  ;  ”  and  does  not  science 
teach  us  that  we  can  know  no  other  being  than  our  own  ; 
and  is  not  this,  our  essence,  limitless  ?  Therefore  man  can¬ 
not,  and  if  he  could  has  no  need  to,  go  out  of  himself.  He 
is  self-sufficient.  And  religion  is  a  delusion,  only  good  as  a 
stage  in  his  culture,  to  perfect  his  self-knowledge. 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  Feuerbach’s  whole  fab¬ 
ric  rests ;  or,  rather,  by  means  of  "which  he  aims  to  destroy 
every  religious  fabric.  Let  us  examine  them  more  closely 
before  we  proceed  to  their  results. 
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In  regard  to  man,  it  is  evident  that  he  starts  with  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  that  which  he  ought  to  prove,  viz.  that  man  can 
be  conscious  only  of  what  is  in  him,  or  rather  in  his  nature  or 
essence.  And  yet  this  is  the  position  which  lies  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  whole  subsequent  theory ;  which,  if  it  be  dis¬ 
turbed,  brings  the  whole  structure  to  the  ground  with  it.  He 
starts  with  the  most  extreme  idealism,  and  demands  that  it 
be  received  as  an  axiom.  It  is  true  that,  when  he  comes  to 
speak  of  religion,  he  declares  that  the  self-consciousness  and 
the  world-consciousness  may  be  distinguished;  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  religious  consciousness  and  the  self- 
consciousness.  But  though  here  he  seems  to  favor  the  view 
of  Kant  in  relation  to  the  outer  world,  so  far  as  to  regard  it 
as  a  necessary  means  by  which  man  comes  to  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  himself ;  yet  unlike  Kant,  who  views  it  as  an  inex¬ 
plicable  phenomenon,  a  Nicht  iiber  sick  hinauskonnen  of  the 
human  spirit  (which  may  perhaps,  in  its  ultimate  essence,  be 
the  same  as  the  spirit ;  though  of  this  Ding  an  Sich  nothing 
can  be  known),  and  therefore  as  a  limitation  of  the  spirit ; 
unlike  him,  Feuerbach  would,  from  his  whole  method  of 
treatment,  seem  to  regard  it  more  in  the  light  of  the  nicht 
Ich-)  the  not  we,  of  Fichte  ;  that  is,  in  the  light  of  complete 
subjectivism. 

At  the  starting-point,  therefore,  the  warfare  must  com¬ 
mence.  There  can  be  no  truce  between  those  who  assert 
and  those  who  deny  the  objective  reality  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse.  Both  start  with  assumptions  ;  the  only  question  is, 
which  assumption  is  the  best  grounded.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  folly  to  attempt  to  convince  the  determined  advocate  of 
subjectivism  that  his  position  is  false,  for  he  already  moves 
in  a  different  sphere ;  the  more  the  argument  affects  him,  the 
more  it  appeals  to  his  understanding,  so  much  the  stronger 
is  the  presumption  that  it  is  from  and  of  himself.  But  to 
one  who  has  not  yet  fully  committed  himself  to  this  theory, 
there  are  strong  arguments  against  it :  his  own  intuitive  be¬ 
lief,  before  he  reflects,  so  strong  that  it  is  interwoven  with 
all  his  modes  of  thought,  and  which  still  haunts  man  long  af¬ 
ter  he  has  rejected  the  belief  as  unreasonable;  the  universal 
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belief  of  mankind,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  in  the  same  ; 
and  the  fact  that  it  has  never  been  doubted,  save  when  man 
has  attempted  to  explain,  from  himself,  the  whole  universe 
without  and  within  him ;  the  fact,  also,  that  man  must  make 
a  like  assumption  in  regard  to  himself,  if  he  is  to  view  his 
spirit  as  anything  enduring,  as  anything  but  a  succession  of 
thoughts  and  emotions,  with  no  living  continuity  in  them  ; 
—  all  these  facts  give  great  weight  and  reasonableness  to  the 
judgment  of  mankind,  that  subjectivism  is  a  diseased  state 
of  the  mind.  For,  the  belief  in  an  external  world,  seems  to 
be  as  intuitive  as  a  belief  in  our  own  existence ;  and  the  same 
doubt,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  outer,  may  apply  to 
the  inner,  world.  We  cannot,  indeed,  deny  our  sensations  ; 
but  it  is  only  by  an  intuitive  belief  that  we  assert  that  they 
are  ours^  that  there  is  a  subject  in  which  these  sensations  in¬ 
here.  Indeed,  the  sad  state  of  Fichte,  in  his  old  age,  seems 
to  be  the  legitimate  result  of  his  philosophy.  Starting  in 
youth  with  his  idealistic  theory,  instinct  with  enthusiasm, 
and  asserting,  with  an  ardor  which  almost  degenerated  into 
arrogance,  the  certainty  and  satisfactoriness  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions,  at  the  close  of  his  life  he  speaks  like  one  in  a  bewil¬ 
dered  dream  :  “  There  is  nothing  enduring,”  he  writes, 
“  either  without  me  or  within  me  ;  but  only  a  ceaseless 
change.  I  am  sure  of  no  existence,  not  even  of  my  own. 
Pictures  are  all  that  exist,  and  all  reality  changes  into  a 
wondrous  dream.” 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  we  must  join  issue  with 
Feuerbach  at  the  starting-point,  and  deny  the  validity  of  his 
assumption.  But  if  this  assumption  be  not  true,  the  whole 
intellectual  basis  of  his  system  gives  way.  It  is  built  upon 
the  sand,  and  crumbles  at  the  first  earnest  blow.  For  if  there 
is  an  external  material  universe,  of  which  I  am  conscious, 
why  may  there  not  be  a  spiritual  existence  without  me,  of 
which  I  may  be  conscious  also  ?  Certainly  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  there  is  no  reason ;  for,  if  I  may  be  conscious  of 
one  object  which  is  external,  and  different  from  my  nature,  I 
may  be  conscious  of  another  which  is  external,  and  of  the 
same  spiritual  nature.  If  the  objective  reality  of  the  mate- 
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rial  universe  be  granted,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  already  sur¬ 
mounted,  viz.  the  difficulty  of  apprehending  not  only  an  ex¬ 
ternal,  but  a  differently  constituted  object.  For  though,  in 
agreement  with  the  intimation  of  Kant,  and  the  positive  as¬ 
sertion  of  Schilling,  nature  be  viewed  as  but  a  different  form 
of  spirit,  still  the  form  is  so  different  as  to  make  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  of  apprehension  than  spirit  in  a  form  analogous  to  the 
human  spirit. 

The  possibility,  therefore,  of  apprehending  a  spiritual  ob¬ 
ject  not  contained  in  our  self-consciousness  being  granted, 
all  Feuerbach’s  objections  from  the  relation  of  subject  and 
object  are  swept  away.  For  though  nothing  less  than  one’s 
objectified  self  can  be  the  full  complement  of  one’s  self  as 
subject,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  greater  than  self  may  not  be. 
And  if  it  be  objected  that,  if  this  greater  than  self  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  greater^  the  subject  apprehending  already  assumes 
an  equality  with  the  object  apprehended,  else  how  could  it 
measure  it,  this  objection  would  only  apply  to  the  power  of 
originating  the  object,  not  in  recognizing  it  when  revealed. 
For,  as  in  the  material  world,  I  can  see  and  recognize  objects 
far  greater  than  my  body ;  as,  among  men,  I  can  see  and 
recognize  those  possessing  greater  powers  than  my  own,  so 
can  I,  when  it  is  revealed  to  me,  recognize  a  being  far  greater 
than  my  own  nature  is  capable  of  becoming  ;  a  being  which 
I  recognize  as  greater  because  I  cannot  measure  it.  It  is  true 
that  this  being  must  have  a  nature  kindred  to  my  own ;  but 
it  need  not  be  my  own.  I  must  be  able  to  predicate  all  that 
I  have,  of  him ;  but  not  necessarily  all  that  he  has,  of  myself. 
What  of  likeness  there  is,  may  come  to  me  in  such  a  way 
as  to  convince  me  that  much  remains  behind  which  I  can¬ 
not  now  apprehend.  Just  as  the  individual  feels  himself 
limited  in  comparison  with  the  possibilities  of  his  nature,  so 
may  he  feel  his  nature  limited  in  comparison  with  another 
higher  than,  though  analogous  to,  his  own.  And  this  analo¬ 
gy  between  the  human  and  Divine,  no  Christian  would  ever 
deny ;  for,  it  is  a  fundamental  article  of  his  creed,  that  man 
is  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

If,  then,  our  observations’  be  correct,  all  Feuerbach’s  asser- 
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tions  concerning  the  essence  or  nature  of  man  as  limitless,  are 
mere  assertions,  liable  to  scrutiny  and  criticism,  and  by  no 
means  axiomatic.  But  if  the  inherent  necessity  of  his  posi¬ 
tions  be  not  granted,  they  are  not  to  be  defended.  Indeed, 
Feuerbach’s  whole  treatment  of  the  Infinite,  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  make-shift.  He  cannot  deny  that  mankind  has  the 
idea,  for  it  is  too  patent  to  be  overlooked.  But  granting  this, 
he  will  sever  the  idea  completely  from  what  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  it,  viz.  that  it  is  suggested  by 
the  limitations  of  humanity  as  such,  and  that  it  can  alone 
be  predicated  of  what  is  above  the  human,  not  only  in  de¬ 
gree  but  in  kind  ;  since  finiteness  cleaves  to  the  very  idea  of 
humanity.  Of  course,  if  it  were  demonstrated  that  man  can 
be  conscious  of  his  own  genus  only,  and  the  idea  of  infinity 
excited,  then  we  should  have  to  attribute  infinity  of  the 
genus.  But  it  is  no  demonstration  to  assert  this  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  then  adduce  the  idea  of  infinity  as  proof  of 
the  infiniteness  of  the  genus,  especially  in  face  of  the  con¬ 
current  testimony  of  mankind,  which  has  always  placed  the 
infinite  beyond  itself.  Indeed,  this  concurrent  testimony  of 
mankind  and  the  intuitive  belief  of  the  individual  in  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  Infinite  Being  beyond  and  above  man  afford, 
as  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  external  world,  a  presump¬ 
tion  in  its  favor  which  nothing  can  overthrow,  but  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  its  impossibility.  And  therefore  we  say  that  this 
impossibility  not  being  shown,  there  is  every  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  there  is  such  a  being.  Take  away  the  necessity 
of  not  believing,  and  there  remains  the  necessity  to  believe. 

It  is  true,  that  all  those  who  have  believed  in  the  Infinite 
or  Absolute,  have  not  believed  in  an  Absolute  personal  Be¬ 
ing.  But  even  the  Pantheists  add  the  weight  of  their  testi¬ 
mony  against  Feuerbach,  since  they  make  man  to  be,  not 
himself  the  Absolute,  but  only  a  manifestation  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute  ;  so  that  to  them  even,  their  remains  a  kind  of  religion, 
not  in  the  theistic  sense,  indeed,  as  the  relation  of  conscious 
spirit  to  conscious  spirit,  but  as  “  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
Absolute  which  is  realizing  itself  in  him,  as  the  retrogres¬ 
sion  of  man  into  the  still  eternal  ground  of  his  being “  the 
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relation,  in  fine,  of  man  to  the  divine,  which  though  it  dwell 
immediately  in  him  is  yet  greater  than  he.”  But  Feuerbach 
would  strip  from  man  even  this  gossamer  web  of  religion ; 
and,  denying  the  possibility  of  anything  beyond  man,  makes 
all  worship  self-worship  ;  and  the  only  true  belief,  atheism. 
He  thus  stands  opposed  to  all  thinkers,  whether  pantheists, 
deists,  or  theists,  who  have  at  least  this  common  ground, 
that  they  hold  to  something  beyond  man  and  over  him. 
And  therefore  we  repeat  that,  unless  all  this  consciousness  of 
something  greater  than  man  be  proved  a  delusion,  and  its 
impossibility  demonstrated.,  there  is  no  support  for  Feuer¬ 
bach’s  theory.  Least  of  all  can  we  receive  it  upon  a  mere 
assertion,  that  man  is  self-sufficient,  when  the  whole  history 
of  the  human  mind,  the  learned  as  well  as  the  ignorant,  gives 
a  plain  and  emphatic  denial  of  the  fact. 

Having  thus  pointed  out,  as  we  trust,  the  intellectual  er¬ 
ror  lying  at  the  basis  of  this  fallacious  system,  let  us  scruti¬ 
nize,  yet  more  closely,  the  theory  of  religion  built  upon  it. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  Feuerbach  starts  with  an  asser¬ 
tion  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  destroy  all  religion  ;  nay, 
more,  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  arising.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  the  dogma  that  man  is  self-sufficient.  “  For,”  as 
Ullmann*  well  remarks,  “religion  has  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  man  is  not  satisfied  in  himself,  and  therefore  seeks  to 
complete  himself  in  a  higher  Being.  And,  though  religion  is 
not,  as  Schleiermacher  held,  to  be  entirely  comprehended  in 
the  feeling  of  dependence  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  without 
this  feeling  there  can  be  no  religion.”  For  if  man  were  ab¬ 
solute,  then  he  not  only  could  not  find  another,  but  would 
have  no  need  to  seek  him.  He  would  remain  centred  in 
himself,  self-satisfied  because  self-sufficient. 

But,  overlooking  the  inconsequence,  our  author  takes  the 
theory,  and,  in  accordance  with  it,  proceeds  to  show  that 
man  objectifies  himself,  and  then  takes  this  objectified  self 
as  his  deity.  The  chief  argument  upon  which  he  bases  this 

’  See  the  eha])ter  in  tlie  siijiplcment  to  Ullman’s  Wtsen  des  Christenthums 
(fourtli  revised  edition)  on  Feuerliaeh’s  doetrine  of  Cliristianity,  where  the  suh- 
■'tetis  admirably  treated. 
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assertion,  apart  from  his  theory  of  man’s  nature  which  we 
have  considered,  is  the  fact  of  the  anthropomorphic  repre¬ 
sentations  of  God  among  all  nations.  Now  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  this  anthropomorphism  exists,  and  that  mankind, 
in  its  more  enlightened  and  cultivated  states,  has  done  away 
with  many  of  those  representations  of  the  Deity  which  have 
prevailed  in  its  earlier  and  ruder  periods.  But,  though  the 
form  of  representation  has  changed,  men  have  not  yet  given 
up  ,the  idea.  And,  though  we  do  not  speak,  now,  of  the 
hands  or  feet  of  the  Deity,  when  we  speak  with  philosophi¬ 
cal  accuracy,  yet  we  do  ascribe  to  God  the  same  attributes 
of  which  these  are  the  concrete,  and  even  yet  poetical  expres¬ 
sion,  viz.  that  He  has  a  nature  which  he  uses  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  to  affect  us,  that  He  does  that  which  we  ef¬ 
fect  by  walking,  listening,  speaking.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  man  is  to  form  any  living  conception  of  the  Deity,  it  must 
be  through  those  forms  of  perception  inherent  in  him.  And 
it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  earlier  ages,  when  philosophical 
science  and  philosophical  expression  were  almost  unknown, 
that,  even  where  the  spiritual  nature  of  God  was  as  distinctly 
held  as  among  the  Jews,  men  should  have  ascribed  to  God 
those  organs  which  are,  in  man,  the  inseparable  accompani¬ 
ments  of  spiritual  power.  As  mental  science  advanced,  it 
was  natural  that  these  expressions  should  be  dropped  ;  and 
yet  so  true  is  the  idea  which  they  express,  that  they  have 
not  and  never  will  fall  into  complete  disuetude,  in  animated 
discourse,  so  long  as  man  is  possessed  of  a  material  body. 
But  it  is  wholly  inconsequent  to  conclude,  from  this  ascrip¬ 
tion  of  human  qualities  to  God,  that  these  qualities  are  all 
man  has  worshipped  as  God.  The  very  fact  that  the  idea 
has  survived,  undisturbed,  by  all  these  changes  in  its  repre¬ 
sentation,  is  an  overpowering  evidence  of  its  independence 
of  them.  And,  though  men  now  speak  of  God  in  terms 
which  apply  to  their  own  finite  natures,  as  they  must  if  they 
speak  at  all ;  yet  who  of  those  who  use  these  terms,  sup¬ 
poses  that  they  are  literally  correct  ?  That  they  express  a 
truth,  all  believe  ;  but  that  they  express  it  imperfectly,  all 
acknowledge.  “  Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  ev  a  I  v  i  7  - 
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fiaT  L  f  but  we  see ;  “  now  we  know  in  part,”  but  we  know. 
We  cannot  exhaust  the  fountain,  but  we  may  quaff  its  wa¬ 
ters  and  be  refreshed  and  strengthened  thereby.  The  idea  of 
God  is  independent  of  any  form  of  representation,  and  we 
feel  that  we  know  the  most  when  we  divest  ourselves  of  all 
forms,  and  bow  silent  and  still  before  the  ineffable  Jehovah* 
After  he  has  thus  shown  that  the  self-sufficient  being, 
man,  objectifies  himself,  Feuerbach  proceeds  to  state  why 
he  does  so.  It  is  in  order  that  he  may  take  himself  back  in¬ 
to  himself,  that  he  may  feel  the  truth  of  his  self-sufficiency. 
Having  supplemented  all  his  wants  and  cravings  in  his  sup¬ 
posed  deity,  he  wakes  to  the  blissful  consciousness  that  he  is 
his  Deity.  He  reverses  the  pious  exclamation  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  mystic,  and  says :  “  I,  poor  fool  that  I  was,  thought  it 
was  God  ;  and  lo !  behold  of  a  truth,  it  is  and  was  I.” 
Now,  apart  from  the  incongruity  of  this  self-sufficient  being 
having  any  want  which  compels  him  to  deify  himself  in  or¬ 
der  to  comprehend  himself,  it  must  be  evident  to  every 
thoughtful  mind  that  the  wants  of  man,  in  his  present  state, 
would  never  be  expressed  by  the  character  ascribed  to  God 
by  most  religions  —  especially  by  the  Christian,  with  which 
we  have  here  chiefly  to  do.  What  the  mass  of  men,  even  of 
so-called  Christian  men,  loant,  is  not  justice,  purity,  right¬ 
eousness  ;  but  indulgence,  license,  sin.  They  do  not  want  a 
God  in  the  form  of  an  objectified  self,  or  in  any  form  ;  but 
want  to  stifle  the  conscience,  that  voice  of  God  in  the  soul, 
and  forget  that  there  is  such  purity  and  holiness  looking  down 
upon  them,  as  their  religion  tells  them  there  is.  That 
they  need  these  characteristics  is  obvious  :  but  that  they 
want  them,  in  any  such  sense  that  they  would  ascribe  them 
to  a  self-created  Deity,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  true. 
“  Men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil.”  With  shame  be  it  spoken,  the  god  of  men’s 
wishes  is  the  lustful  Jove,  or  drunken  Bacchus,  or  crafty 
Mercury  ;  and  not  the  Being  whose  law  is  perfect,  and 
whose  commandment  is  pure.  It  is  true  lhat  the  god  of 
man’s  wishes  is  not  the  one  his  understanding  or  reason 
would  tell  him  he  required ;  but  Feuerbach  strongly  asserts 
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that  the  understanding  does  not  originate  religion  ;  much 
more,  it  discovers  its  falsity  and  destroys  it.  The  heart  is 
the  creator  of  religion ;  and,  in  regard  to  Christianity,  it  is 
not  the  healthful,  pure  heart,  but  the  diseased,  selfish  spirit, 
which  only  adopts,  as  law,  that  which  pleases  and  favors  it¬ 
self.  The  ground  on  which  he  bases  this  assertion,  is  the 
fact  that  Christianity  has  for  its  object  the  eternal  salvation 
of  men  ;  and  hence  men  have  created  it  in  accordance  with 
a  most  intense  selfishness. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  that  any  one  could  fall  into 
such  an  error  as  this.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  self¬ 
ish  heart  seeks  no  God,  but,  from  its  very  nature,  makes  it¬ 
self  the  object  of  its  adoration,  it  is  evident  that  the  sensual, 
depraved  heart  would  never  seek  such  salvation  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  aims  at.  For,  what  is  this  salvation,  but  a  salvation 
from  sin  ;  from  those  very  dispositions  and  enjoyments 
which  the  natural  man  cherishes  ?  And  when  we  consider 
that  this  salvation  is  to  be  attained  by  no  magical  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  act,  but  involves  a  long  course  of  self-denial,  a 
constant  mortification  of  all  the  desires  of  the  depraved  heart, 
it  becomes  palpably  absurd  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  religion 
of  such  means  and  ends  to  such  a  source. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  element  in  Christianity  which,  when 
divorced  from  its  rightful  connections  and  viewed  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained,  might  be  thus  per¬ 
verted.  It  is  the  element  of  happiness  which  is  inseparably 
joined  to  the  idea  of  holiness.  But  this  happiness  is  far 
enough  removed  from  that  which  the  depraved,  selfish  man 
desires.  It  is  the  happiness  resulting  from  purity  and  self- 
renunciation.  “  Whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall  lose  it ; 
and  whosoever  will  lose  his  life,  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it,” 
is  the  Christian  formula  of  happiness ;  and  it  is  no  utterance 
of  one  who  clings,  with  all  his  powers,  to  the  gratification  of 
his  own  selfish  purposes.  These  selfish  purposes  must  be  re¬ 
nounced  utterly,  before  man  is  capable  of  the  happiness  of 
heaven.  And  yet  again,  the  happiness  of  man  is  not  at  all 
the  chief  object  of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  ultimate  aim 
is  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  that  he  may  be  glorified  in 
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all  things,  that  he  may  be  all  in  all.  Human  happiness 
is  a  means  to  this  end ;  but  it  is  subordinate  to  the  end. 
Hence  the  aim  of  Christianity  transcends  the  bounds  of 
human  self-love,  and  cannot,  therefore,  find  its  origin  in  the 
same. 

But  it  is  a  perversion  of  Christianity  to  consider  it  apart 
from  the  person  of  its  Author.  For  the  Christian  religion  is 
no  mere  system  of  doctrines,  but  it  centres  in  and  irradiates 
from  Christ,  who  is,  himself,  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life. 
Of  course,  Feuerbach  does  not  attribute  any  historical  worth 
to  the  description  of  him  in  the  Gospels.  But  even  as  a  con¬ 
ception,  is  it  the  conception  of  the  selfish  heart  of  man  ? 
Would  man,  seeking  himself,  ever  have  held  up  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  him  who  “  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,”  for  the  sake  of  others  ? 
The  motive,  the  aim,  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
aim,  of  Christ’s  manifestation,  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  man.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  offend  the  carnal 
mind,  and  the  purity  of  his  character  is  completely  above  it. 
The  historical  development  of  his  religion  shows  that  he  has 
been  a  stumbling-block  and  foolishness  both  to  those  who 
seek  their  own  honor  and  those  who  seek  their  own  happi¬ 
ness  as  their  chief  end.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  concep¬ 
tion,  it  could  not  have  arisen  from  one  who  was  less  pure, 
less  humble,  less  self-sacrificing,  than  he  whom  it  depicts. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  historical  worth  of  Christ’s 
person  ;  but  of  this  much  we  may  be  sure,  that,  as  he  neither 
accords  with  the  character,  nor  meets  the  wishes,  of  the  selfish 
heart,  he  cannot  be  the  product  of  the  same. 

We  have  thus  devoted  our  chief  attention  to  the  general 
principles  of  Feuerbach,  because  they  are  the  props  of  the 
whole  system.  It  remains,  however,  to  cast  a  glance  at  the 
positive  results  of  his  own  construction  of  the  true  meaning 
of  religion,  as  well  as  at  the  supposed  absurdities  found  in 
the  ordinarily  received  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  for  Feuer¬ 
bach  does  not  hesitate  to  state  both  of  these.  He  would  be 
constructive,  as  well  as  destructive.  Unlike  many,  who  mere¬ 
ly  aim  to  destroy  Christianity  without  giving  us  anything  in 
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its  place,  he  boldly  declares  his  positive  results,  and  leaves  us 
to  judge  how  much  we  have  gained  from  him. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  contains  “  the  true  essence  of  re¬ 
ligion.”  We  shall  endeavor  to  state  the  results  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chapters. 

After  he  has  treated  of  “  God  as  the  essence  of  the  understand¬ 
ing  f  and  “  God  as  moral  beings  or  Laivf  he  undertakes  to 
explain  the  illusory  secrets  of  Christianity,  by  tracing  them 
back  to  the  elements  of  human  nature.  In  this  way  he  treats 
of  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation^  of  a  Suffering  God;  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Mother  of  God ;  of  the  Logos ;  of  the  cosmog- 
onal  principle  in  God ;  of  Mysticism  or  Nnttire  in  God ;  of 
Providence  and  the  Creation  from  noth  ing  ;  and,  after  inter¬ 
posing  a  chapter  on  the  Jevnsh  idea  of  Creation^  he  proceeds 
to  trace  back,  to  human  elements,  the  mystery  of  prayer^  of 
faith  and  miracles^  of  the  resurrection  and  supernatural  birth ; 
and  adds  three  chapters  on  the  Difference  between  Christian¬ 
ity  and  Heathenism ;  the  Christian  Signification  of  Voluntary 
Celibacy;  and  the  Christian  Heaven^  or  Personal  Immor¬ 
tality. 

In  the  first  chapter,  on  “  God  as  the  essence  of  the  Under¬ 
standing,”  he  defines  the  understanding  to  be  the  objective, 
impartial  apprehension  of  things  ;  and  hence  the  god  of  the 
understanding,  which  is  only  the  full  objectified  consciousness 
of  the  understanding,  is  the  pure  diXid perfect  Divine  Being; 
free  from  human  attributes,  it  is  mere  abstract  being.  But 
this  is  only  a  necessary  presupposition  to  religion;  it  can  ef¬ 
fect  nothing,  because  mere  generality  ;  hence  we  must  have 
the  God  of  the  heart,  a  subjective  God.  So,  in  the  chapter 
on  God  as  moral  beings  we  have  this  developed.  The  heart  is 
the  subjective,  interested  apprehension  of  things.  Objecti¬ 
fied,  therefore,  it  is  the  loving,  human  deity.  In  the  under¬ 
standing,  we  have  merely  the  perfect  Deity,  without  any 
touch  of  the  human.  But  mere  perfection  does  not  affect 
man :  he  is  imperfect,  and  needs  sympathy ;  and  this  he  gets 
in  the  God  of  the  objectified  heart.  From  this  loving  Deity  of 
the  heart,  we  derive  the  Incarnation.  For  the  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Incarnation,  is  the  love  of  God  to  man  :  or,  the 
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heart,  objectified  as  the  Divinity,  making  humanity  its  object. 
The  idea  of  the  “  Suffering  Godf  comes  from  the  same ; 
since  love,  or  the  heart,  proves  itself  such  through  suffering. 
From  the  heart,  also,  the  Trinity  is  derived.  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther  answers  to  the  Understanding  ;  God  the  Son,  to  the 
Heart ;  but,  one  more  is  needed  to  perfect  the  Divine  Family. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  too  impalpable,  and  so  the  Mother  of  God 
is  made  the  real  completion  of  the  divineness  of  social  life, 
which  is  the  truth  expressed  by  the  Trinity.  The  Logos  as 
the  image  of  God  is  the  objectified  imagination  (phantasie), 
and  arises  from  the  necessity  of  asserting  the  divineness  of 
the  imagination.  The  Logos  as  cosmogonal principle  in  God,  is 
the  mean  between  the  spiritual  essence  of  God  and  the  sen¬ 
suous  essence  of  the  world  ;  or,  the  objectified  transition,  by 
means  of  the  imagination,  from  thought  to  reality.  In  the 
chapter  on  “  Mysticism  or  Nature  in  Godf  the  doctrines  of 
Jacob  Bohme,  and  Schelling  in  his  treatise  on  freedom,  are 
discussed;  for  the  author  seems  to  think  that  whatever 
thought  has  been  awakened  by  Christianity,  forms  a  part  of 
its  doctrine.  The  “  Creation  from  Nothing  ”  deifies  the  will, 
or,  in  truth,  wilfulness  or  arbitrary  will ;  so  does  the  Miracle 
and  also  Providence  ;  for  the  belief  in  Providence  is  the  be¬ 
lief  that  my  interest  is  God’s  interest,  my  own  will  is  God’s 
will.  “  Prayer  ”  is  the  absolute  relation  of  the  heart  to  itself, 
the  certainty  that  it  is  greater  than  all  else.  So  Faith  is  the 
assurance  of  the  reality  of  the  subject  as  unlimited.  Faith  has 
to  do  especially  with  miracles,  the  resurrection,  and  super¬ 
natural  birth  ;  and  what  are  these  but  the  objectified  belief 
of  the  heart,  in  itself,  as  unbound  by  laws  of  nature  or  rea¬ 
son  ?  The  difference  between  Christianity  and  Heathenism 
is  this,  that  the  latter  makes  the  individual  subordinate  to  the 
race ;  while  the  former,  by  means  of  its  complete  subjectivity, 
identifies  the  one  with  the  other.  Christ  is  only  the  perfected 
generic  idea  of  the  race,  represented  as  an  individual ;  and, 
very  naturally,  as  supernatural  person.  Hence  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  Celibacy.  Since  the  perfect  individual,  representing 
the  race,  is  supernatural,  man’s  aim  must  be  such.  Free¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  natural',  marriage  and  the  like  relations. 
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he  strives  for  the  supernatural.  The  Christian  heaven  is  the 
objectified  subjective  life,  free  from  limitation,  in  full  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  feeling.^ 

The  Second  Part  of  the  book  treats  of  “  the  false  or  theo¬ 
logical  Essence  of  Religion.  It  begins  with  a  chapter  on  the 
essential  point  of  view  in  Religion,  which  it  defines  to  be  the 
practical  point  of  view ;  and  then  the  author  proceeds  to 
show  the  contradiction  of  the  true  practical  interest  of  man 
contained  in  the  received  doctrines  of  religion.  The  contradic¬ 
tion  in  the  existence  of  God  is,  that  real  existence,  apart  from 
thought,  is  sensuous ;  and  yet,  God  is  defined  to  be  not  sensu¬ 
ous,  while  possessed  of  existence  other  than  in  thought.  Its 
practical  evil  is,  that  it  makes  the  mere  existence,  and  not  the 
character  of  God,  the  chief  consideration.  A.  revelation  from 
God  contradicts  itself,  in  that  God  can  only  reveal  v.^hat  is 
conformable  to  man’s  nature  ;  and  hence  a  revelation  is  only 
a  revelation  of  the  nature  of  man  to  the  existing  man.  Its 
practical  effect  is  bad,  in  that  it  leads  man  to  ground  the 
moral  law  in  a  revelation,  and  not  in  morality.  The  evil  con¬ 
nected  with  the  nature  or  essence  of  God  is,  that  making  it 
to  be  anything  but  what  it  is,  that  is,  making  it  to  be  an¬ 
other  than  man,  is  the  prolific  source  of  delusions  and 
errors.  Some  of  these  supposed  errors  are  noticed,  as  those 
mxcgAxdioihG  incomprehensibility  of  God,  and  \i\^  personal¬ 
ity.  Among  the  contradictions,  in  the  nature  of  God,  is  the 
Trinity;  against  which  the  irrelevant  mathematical  objec¬ 
tion  is  brought,  that  one  cannot  be  one  and  three  at  the 
same  time.  In  regard  to  the  sacraments,  there  are  only  two, 
corresponding  to  the  two  Christian  graces.  Faith  and  Love 
(for  Hope  is  only  Faith  in  relation  to  a  future  event).  Bap¬ 
tism  corresponds  to  Faith  ;  the  Lord’s  Supper,  to  Love. 
But  the  idea  of  a  sacrament  is  false ;  for  it  takes  away  a 
natural  and  proper  use  in  the  elements,  and  introduces  a 

^  We  liave  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  do  anything  more  tlian  state  the  most 
general  results  of  these  chapters.  Should  any  one,  however,  feel  an  interest  in 
seeing  them  elahorately  refuted,  their  false  assumptions  sliown  and  their  sclf- 
contri'.dietions  pointed  out,  wo  refer  him  to  the  Studien  tind  Krifiken,  1842,  1st 
Heft,  wliicli  contains  a  lengthened  article  on  Feuerbach  by  Dr.  JuVum  MUlkr. 
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faiicifal  and  unreal  one.  In  regard  to  Faith  and  Love^  on 
which  the  sacraments  are  based,  we  have,  in  them,  a  special 
contradiction.  For,  Faith  is  a  conservative,  limiting  prin¬ 
ciple.  Having  a  determined  view  to  enforce,  it  is,  from  its 
nature,  intolerant  and  persecuting  ;  while  Love  is,  from  its 
nature,  universal  and  lenient.  And  the  closing  remarks 
seek  to  show  that  love,  as  a  principle,  is  not  a  product  of 
Christianity;  but  that  it  existed,  in  heathenism,  in  a  far 
more  healthful  form. 

Such  are  the  results  of  Feuerbach’s  criticism.  That  they 
show  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  subject  he  undertakes 
to  criticise,  is  sufficiently  evident.  For,  what  Protestant 
would  ever  think  of  defending  the  Madonna  worship,  the 
sanctity  of  celibacy,  or  Transubstantiation'as  genuine  Chris¬ 
tianity  ?  The  objections,  too,  to  those  doctrines  which  all 
Christians  hold,  are  frivolous  in  the  extreme.  Plow  does  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  render  subordinate  a  belief  in 
his  moral  perfection  ?  From  the  author’s  doctrine  of  the 
Nature  of  Man,  his  doctrine  of  a  revelation  natuarlly  flows ; 
but  Christians  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  moral  law,  because  it 
is  revealed,  is  any  the  less  grounded  in  morality.  And  in 
regard  to  the  alleged  antagonism  between  faith  and  love,  we 
humbly  conceive  that  a  faith  in  God,  as  our  Father,  who  “  so 
loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who¬ 
soever  believeth  on  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  everlast¬ 
ing  life,”  would  produce  a  love  kindred  to  the  Father’s. 

Of  the  positive  results  of  the  system,  as  shown  in  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  We  are 
glad  to  have  them  stated,  for  they  give  us  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  new  with  the  old,  and  of  choosing  between 
the  two  ;  and  we  cannot  think  it  doubtful  which  will  be  the 
choice  of  sound  sense  and  pure  conscience.  It  is  indeed  the 
one  feature  of  the  book,  which  disarms  it  of  its  power  for 
evil,  that  it  attempts  to  construct  as  well  as  to  destroy.  For, 
though  men  may  raise  objections  to  parts  and  phases  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  when  they  attempt  to  build  up  a  system  in  its 
stead,  their  unsubstantial  and  tottering  structures  are  a  strik¬ 
ing  confirmation  of  the  Apostle’s  assertion :  “  Other  foun- 
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elation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus 
Christ.” 

The  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and  flowing  style,  remind¬ 
ing  us,  painfully  by  contrast,  of  the  lumbering  though  heavily- 
laden  style  of  Miiller,  Nitzsch,  Rothe,  and  other  theologians, 
who  have  written  in  so  different  an  interest.  The  anti- 
Christian  writers  of  Germany,  such  as  Fr.  Ch.  Baur, 
Schwegler,  Strauss,  and  Feuerbach,  like  some  who  follow 
in  their  wake  in  our  own  country,  seem  perfect  masters  of 
the  art  of  clothing  their  meagre  representations  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  most  elegant  and  flowing  drapery.  But  the 
clearness  and  even  enthusiasm  of  Feuerbach  do  not  prevent 
a  wearisome  repetition  of  the  same  thought,  only  slightly 
modified  in  its  expression.  After  the  two  chapters  defining 
his  principles,  he  brings  in  the  same  ideas,  over  and  over 
again,  all  through  the  book.  Though  the  translation  has  not 
reached  us,  the  celebrity  of  the  translator  can  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  elegance  of  the  English  style. 

But  we  must  again  express  our  regret  that  such  eminent 
ability  has  been  devoted  to  such  a  task.  The  direct  tendency 
of  the  book  must  be  evil ;  and  we  deem  it  a  very  poor  use  of 
time  to  scatter  such  seed  as  this  broad-cast  over  the  land. 
Happily  for  us,  not  all  women  of  distinguished  ability  and  lite¬ 
rary  habits  are  in  sympathy  with  Miss  Martineau  and  Miss 
Evans.  For  we  cannot  forget  our  indebtedness  to  Miss  Su¬ 
sanna  Winkworth  and  Miss  Catherine  Winkworth,  for  their 
exquisite  translations  of  the  Theologica  Germanica  and  the 
Lyra  Germanica,  books  which,  though  humble  in  their  pre¬ 
tensions,  are  antidotes  to  far  more  skilfully  prepared  poisons 
than  those  of  Feuerbach. 

But  every  cloud  has  its  silver  lining  ;  and,  even  this  book 
may  accomplish  some  good.  It  may  serve  to  show  to  many, 
who  would  not  otherwise  know,  what  are  the  opinions  of 
many  of  a  large  and  largely  increasing  part  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  what  grounds  they  are  supported.  Many  for¬ 
eigners  come  to  us  possessed  of  the  most  baleful  opinions, 
and  entrench  themselves  from  attack  behind  arguments  and 
a  subtle  dialectic,  which  only  need  to  be  known  to  be  over- 
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thrown  ;  but  which  often  prove  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  those  unacquainted  with  German  modes  of  thought. 
Disgusted  at  religion  at  home,  by  seeing  the  despotism  with 
which  it  is  often  connected,  these  men  reject  it  as  the  legiti¬ 
mate  ally  of  tyranny.  Let  us  hope  that,  surrounded  by  t  he 
kindly  influences  of  our  own  free  atmosphere,  approached  in 
the  right  spirit,  and  with  the  proper  intellectual  preparation, 
many  may  be  won  to  truer  views  and  purer  principles.  If 
this  book  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  forward  so  desirable  a  result, 
we  shall  rejoice  in  it. 

In  another  way,  it  may  be  made  to  subserve  the  cause 
of  truth  :  it  may  serve  to  dispel  that  halo  with  which 
Pantheism,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  is  invested.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  danger  so  imminent  to  Christianity,  in  our 
day,  as  that  arising  from  Pantheism  and  the  moral  leth¬ 
argy  which  follows  in  its  course.  There  must,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  come  a  confusion  of  moral  ideas,  when  the  Hegelian 
motto  is  adopted:  “  That  which  is, is  that  which  is  reasonable.” 
But  of  the  attractions  of  this  scheme  of  the  universal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Absolute,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  It  is  the 
perversion  of  a  truth,  and  one  of  tlie  most  glorious  trutlis, 
viz.  that  the  \vorld  is  a  revelation  of  God.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  system  more  adapted  to  fascinate  young  and  thought¬ 
ful  minds  ;  especially  at  an  age  when  the  impetuosity  of 
passion  chafes  at  the  restraints  of  a  strict  morality.  Indeed, 
Vv’^ere  it  not  for  the  conscience,  we  might  predict  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  an  extensive  sway  among  cultivated  and  imaginative 
minds  among  us.  But  this  book  of  Peuerbach  dispels  the 
charming  illusion  witli  which  it  is  enwrapped.  For,  in  this 
“  Essence  of  Christianity,”  we  have  the  legitimate  result  of 
Pantheism,  popularized.  Brought  from  the  clouds,  its  chosen 
and  securest  seat,  down  to  the  level  of  the  common  under¬ 
standing,  Pantheism  is  seen  in  its  true  character  ;  and  is 
found  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Atheism.  Its  essen¬ 
tial  degradation  of  all  that  mankind  holds  most  sacred,  its 
false  assumptions,  its  strained  and  llippant  explanations, 
tend  to  open  tlie  eyes  to  its  corrupting  intluence.  That  this 
indirect  tendency  of  the  book  may  more  than  counter¬ 
balance  the  object  it  aims  at,  is  our  most  earnest  desire. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  INDO-EUROPEAN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES.! 

By  B.  W.  Dwight,  M.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


It  is  not  an  easy  lesson  for  curious  minds  to  learn  to 
leave  dark  what  is  dark  ;  and  to  state  supposed  facts  with 
no  more  assurance  than  the  actual  evidence  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  justifies,  according  to  the  most  careful  measurement 
of  its  dimensions.  Almost  all  earnest  writers,  accordingly, 
on  the  early  history  of  nations  and  of  languages,  have  under¬ 
taken  to  be  luminous  amid  obscure  data,  and  to  interpret  the 
past  in  the  same  style  of  self-confident  certainty  in  which 
the  interpreters  of  prophecy  usually  unroll  the  scroll  of  reve¬ 
lation  for  the  future.  The  great  Niebuhr,  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  the  lesser  Donaldson,  strikingly  exemplify  this  ten¬ 
dency. 

The  different  languages  of  the  world  may  be  arranged, 
philosophically,  in  three  great  classes,  viz. : 

1.  Those  consisting  of  mere  separate  unvaried  monosyl¬ 
lables,  like  the  Chinese.  The  words  composing  this  language 
are,  all,  so  many  distinct  monads,  unrelated  to  each  other, 
and  without  any  organization  that  adapts  them  for  mutual 
affiliation.  That  class  of  shallow  theorists  who  account  for 
the  origin  of  language,  as  others  do  of  nature,  by  what  is 
termed  “  the  development  theory,”  love  to  represent  all  lan- 


*  Among  the  authors  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  viz. :  Grote’s  Hist.  Greece :  Smith’s  do. :  Niebuhr’s  Hist.  Rome ;  Do.’s 
Lect.  on  An.  Hist. :  Brown’s  Hist  Greek  Class.  Lit. :  Do.’s  Rom.  Class.  Lit- ; 
Donaldson’s  New  Cratylus  and  Varronianus :  Bunsen’s  Philos.  Univ.  Hist. : 
Bopp’s  Comp.  Gram. :  Rapp’s  do.:  Grimm’s  Geschichte der  deutschen  Sprache: 
Giese’s  .Slolischer  Dialekt:  Mommsen’s  Rom.  Geschichte:  Schleicher’s  Ges¬ 
chichte  der  Sprachen  Europa’s:  Heyse’s  System  der  Sprachwissenschaft : 
Diez's  Gram,  dcr  Rom.  Sprache :  Ahrens  de  Ling.  Graec.  dialectis  :  Aufrecht’s 
Umbrischen  Sprachdenkmaler  :  Gesenii  Monumenta  :  Prichard’s  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Man,  &c.,  &c. 
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guage  as  having  been,  originally,  in  this  crude  state :  con¬ 
ceiving  of  it,  as  they  do,  as  a  mere  human  invention,  a  sort 
of  wild,  indigenous  product  of  the  social  state.  Language, 
as  such,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  Divine 
mechanism,  contrived  by  Him  who  made  man,  and  who 
made  him  to  speak  both  to  Himself  and  to  his  fellows ;  and 
therefore  the  nearer  to  its  first  beginnings  we  ascend,  in  our 
investigations,  the  more  perfect  we  find  it  in  its  form. 

2.  Those  formed  by  agglutination.  This  is  an  advance  on 
the  preceding,  in  style  of  construction ;  as  here  words  do 
show  some  appetency  and  affinity  for  each  other,  though  in 
the  simplest  of  all  modes  of  combination,  viz.  mere  cohesion. 
Such  are  the  Tartar,  Finnish,  Lappish,  and  Caucasian  lan¬ 
guages. 

Like  the  Chinese  language,  the  Tartar  family  of  languages 
reigns  over  an  immense  territory  in  Asia ;  and  covers,  with 
its  folds,  the  Mantchoos,  Mongols,  and  the  whole  wide¬ 
spread  Turkish  race ;  stretching  westward  from  the  shores 
of  the  Japan  Sea  to  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna  ;  and  south¬ 
ward  from  the  northern  Arctic  ocean  to  Affghanistan  and  the 
southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

.  3.  The  inflected  languages.  These  are  all  of  a  complete 
interior  organization,  complicated  with  many  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  and  adaptations,  and  thoroughly  systematized  in  all 
their  parts.  In  their  history  lies  embosomed  that  of  the  civ¬ 
ilized  portions  of  the  world.  The  boundaries  of  this  class  of 
languages,  are  the  boundaries  of  cultivated  humanity. 

Two  great  races,  speaking  such  languages,  have  existed, 
and  have  shared,  between  them,  the  peopling  of  the  historic 
parts  of  the  earth  :  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European. 
The  Semitic  family  of  languages  consists  of  three  princi¬ 
pal  divisions  :  the  Hebrew,  the  Aramaean,  and  the  Arabic.* 
With  the  Hebrew,  the  leading  ancient  language  of  the  Se¬ 
mitic  family,  the  Canaanitish  or  Phcenician  language  stands 

*  To  the  Arabic  belonj^s  also  tlie  Etliioitic,  as  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Ara¬ 
bic.  The  Aramaean  is  called  Syriac,  in  the  form  in  wliich  it  appears  in  the 
Christian  Aramaean  literature  ;  hut  Chaldee,  as  it  exists  in  the  Aramaean  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  Jews.  To  the  Chaldee  isj  closely  allied  the  Samaritan. 
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in  the  most  intimate  relation.  Canaan  was  the  home  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  It  was,  essentially,  the  language  of  the 
Phoenician  race,  by  whom  Palestine  was  inhabited  before 
the  immigration  of  Abraham’s  posterity.  It  became  the 
adopted  language  of  his  descendants,  and  was  transferred, 
with  them,  to  Egypt,  and  brought  back  to  Canaan.  What¬ 
ever  variations  there  may  have  been  in  the  speech  of  those 
dwelling  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  compared  with  that  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  very  slight.  Even  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Numidia  is  supposed,  by  Gesenius,  to  have  been 
pure,  or  nearly  pure,  Hebrew.^  The  remaining  fragments, 
accordingly,  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  languages,  agree 
with  the  Hebrew.  The  Semitic  languages  were  native  in  the 
countries  lying  between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Armenian 
mountains,  the  Tigris,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia ;  or, 
in  other  words,  in  South-western  Asia.  The  Arabic  is  the 
only  present  living  language,  of  any  great  importance,  be¬ 
longing  to  this  family  of  languages.  This  now  covers,  with 
its  mantle,  a  large  part  of  Western  Asia  and  Northern  Af¬ 
rica.  It  has  also  a  solitary  representative  of  itself  in  Europe, 
in  the  Maltese  language,  which  is  but  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic. 

The  Semitic  languages  differ  widely  from  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean,  in  respect  to  their  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  idioms. 
And  yet,  although  they  do  not  stand  in  any  close  relation¬ 
ship  to  each  other,  a  remote  connection  between  them  can¬ 
not  be  denied.  So  far  as  yet  traced,  the  Semitic  is  the  older 
family  of  the  two ;  but  its  limits  and  its  functions  have  ever 
been  of  a  far  narrower  range.  Indo-European  literature, 

1  Aufiustine,  himself  a  native  Carthaginian,  said  in  his  day  that  “  the  Ilehrew 
and  Carthaginian  languages  differ  hut  little.  The  Hebrew,  Carthaginian  and 
Phoenician  languages  are  of  one  origin  and  character.”  So  Hieronymus  ;  the 
Cartliaginian  language  is,  to  a  great  extent,  allied  with  the  Hehrew ;  and  is  said, 
indeed,  to  flow  forth  from  the  fountains  of  the  Hehrew.”  Gesenius  himself  adds 
that  “this  is  to  he  thoroughly  m.aintained,  that  .the  Phoenician  language  in  the 
main,  and  indeed  as  to  almost  eceri/titing,  agrees  with  the  Hehrew,  whether  you 
consider  their  roots  or  the  mode  of  forming  and  inflecting  their  words— a  point 
which  it  is  superfluous  to  illustrate  with  c.xamples.”  Vid.  Gesenii  Honumenta, 
etc.,  Sect.  3.  Chap,  entitled  “  Linguae  Phoeniciac  indoles  ct  cum  Hcbraea  ne- 
ccssitudo.” 
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though  not  of  so  high  antiquity  as  the  Semitic,  far  surpasses 
it  in  variety,  flexibility,  beauty,  strength,  and  luxuriance. 
The  ultimate  roots  of  the  Semitic  tongues  are  few  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  and  the  formation  of  words  by  prefixes  and  affixes,  is 
simple  and,  in  most  cases,  similar ;  while  in  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean,  we  have  a  range  and  style  of  words  and  inflections 
adapted  for  the  truest  and  finest  possible  expression  of 
thought,  of  whatever  height  or  depth,  or  of  whatever  scope 
or  bearing.  The  Semitic  nations  have  lived,  with  remarka¬ 
ble  uniformity,  on  vast  open  plains  ;  or  wandered  over  wide 
and  dreary  deserts,  by  which  the  negative  side  of  their  char¬ 
acter  has  been  more  developed  than  the  positive.  The  lot, 
on  the  contrary,  of  the  Indo-European  or  Japhetic  nations, 
has  been  ever,  with  as  remarkable  uniformity,  cast,  by  a  favor¬ 
ing  Providence,  amid  rivers,  mountains,  vales,  and  gorges  ; 
where  they  might  gaze  upon  an  ever-changing  sky,  and 
breathe  a  vigorous,  ever-changing  air ;  and  where  they  would 
be  required  to  accoutre  themselves  for  an  ever-changing  series 
of  enterprises  and  endeavors. 

The  Indo-European  nations  and  languages  have  spread 
themselves,  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  over  the  vast  area, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  the  British  Islands  and  the 
northern  extremities  of  Scandinavia.  They  comprise  the 
Sanscrit,  Zend,  Old  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Lettish,  Sclavonic, 
German,  and  Celtic  families  of  tongues.  As  we  go  east¬ 
ward  geographically,  and  backward  historically,  we  find  a 
greater  and  greater  approximation,  constantly,  to  the  pure 
Indo-European  types  of  words,  as  found  in  the  Sanscrit ; 
and,  as  we  go  westward,  less  and  less  ;  until,  in  the  Celtic, 
the  most  western  European  language,  we  find  the  fewest 
traces  left  of  the  common  original  mother  tongue.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  but  a  recent  discovery,  made  by  the  late  distinguished 
Prichard,  that  the  Celtic  properly  belongs  to  the  same  great 
parent-stock  of  languages.  Still  more  recently,  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Old  Egyptian  language,  and  the  comparison 
of  the  Celtic  languages  with  it,  the  conviction  is  reached, 
as  Bunsen  claims,  that  the  original  Celtic  is  more  ancient, 
not  only,  than  the  Teutonic  branch  of  languages  but  even 
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than  the  Sanscrit  itself ;  forming  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  the  Old  Egyptian  and  the  Sanscrit,  in  the  stages  of 
lingual  development.  If  this  be  so,  although  the  fact  as¬ 
serted  is  far  from  being  determined,  then  to  the  Celtic  must 
be  conceded  the  honor,  now  given  to  the  Sanscrit,  and  oth¬ 
erwise  to  be  given  to  it  still,  of  preserving  in  itself  more  ful¬ 
ly  than  any  other  branch  of  languages  now  spoken,  that  an¬ 
cient  Mother-tongue,  now  lost,  in  its  pure,  primal  form, 
from  the  eyes  of  men  ;  from  which,  yet,  all  earth’s  subse¬ 
quent  languages  have  been  derived.  If  this  view  of  the  Cel¬ 
tic  shall  be  fully  substantiated,  its  real  connection  with  the 
Sanscrit  will  still  remain  the  same,  while  the  order  of  se¬ 
quence,  between  the  two,  will  be  directly  alternated. 

The  modern  Sclavoic  languages  agree,  wonderfully,  with 
both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  The  resemblance  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  especially,  to  the  Latin,  is  very  striking.  Donaldson 
quotes,  with  approval,  a  modern  traveller  as  saying  that  the 
founders  of  Rome  spoke  the  Russian  language.  In  the  im¬ 
plication  made,  however,  by  such  a  quotation,  that  so  un- 
classical  a  surmise  is  to  be  received  as  a  literal  historical 
truth,  he  shows  the  same  credulity,  and  the  same  tendency 
to  philological  marvellousness,  that  elsewhere  often  charac¬ 
terize  his  speculations.  Such  tendencies,  indeed,  are  among 
the  customary  weaknesses  of  that  class  of  sceptical  minds, 
whether  in  natural,  theological,  historical,  linguistic,  or  other 
science  which  he  represents. 

Of  all  the  languages  immediately  derived  from  the  San¬ 
scrit,  the  Lithuanian,  a  branch  of  the  Lettish  family,  now 
spoken  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  is  found  to  be, 
among  all  living  languages,  the  most  akin,  in  its  spirit  and 
forms,  to  the  original  Sanscrit.  It  is  also,  at  the  same  time, 
so  much  akin  to  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  as  to  occupy,  to 
the  ear  of  the  etymologist,  in  a  multitude  of  words  not  oth¬ 
erwise  understood,  the  place  of  an  interpreter:  willi  its  face 
fixed  on  the  Latin,  and  its  hand  pointing  backwards  to  the 
Sanscrit.  It  is  now,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  Rus¬ 
sian  institutions,  influences,  and  ideas,  fast  being  mongrel- 
ized  with  that  language. 
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The  most  ancient  languages  of  the  Indo-European  stock, 
may  be  grouped  in  two  family-pairs,  viz.:  I.  the  Arian 
family-pair  ;  II.  the  Greco- Italic  or  Pelasgian  family-pair. 

I.  The  Arian  family-pair.  This  comprises,  as  the  title  in¬ 
dicates,  two  leading  families :  —  1.  The  Indian  family  ; 
2.  The  Iranian  family.  The  word  Arian  (Sanscrit  Arya^ 
and  Zend  Airya)  signifies  “  noble,”  “  well-born,”  a  name  ap¬ 
plied,  by  the  ancient  Hindoos,  to  themselves,  in  contradis¬ 
tinction  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  whom  they  considered  base- 
born  and  contemptible.  So  the  Greeks  called  the  rest  of  the 
world  “barbarians;”  and  the  Jews  termed  the  Gentiles 
“  dogs.”  Arii  was  the  apcient  name  of  the  Medes  :  a  name 
afterwards  preserved  in  the  Aria  and  Ariana  of  the  Greek 
geographers.  Aryavarta,  the  country  lying  between  the 
Himalaya  and  the  Vindhya  mountains,  the  primeval  abode 
of  their  fathers,  is  now  regarded  as  their  “  holy  land  ”  by  the 
Brahmins.  There,  in  that  high  table-land  of  Central  Asia, 
two  thousand  years  and  more  before  Christ,  our  Hindoo  an¬ 
cestors  had  their  early  national  home.  So  also  to  Bactria, 
near  the  Indus  on  the  west,  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  point,  as  the  ancient  and  romantic  seat  of  their  race. 
Iran,  then,  a  country  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian, 
on  the  south  by  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Indus, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Euphrates,  is  the  spot  to  which  all 
the  languages  of  the  civilized  world,  ancient  and  modern, 
now  unite  in  pointing  as  the  place  of  their  origin. 

1.  The  Indian  family.  Of  this,  the  Sanscrit  is  the  most 
remarkable  :  standing  farthest  east  and  at  the  farthest  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  full-orbed  in  its  brightness,  casting  splendor 
on  every  language  around  it,  and  on  every  language  to  be 
found,  in  the  long  procession  of  its  descendants,  from  that 
day  to  this.  In  the  Vedas  it  has  come  down  to  us,  from  the 
borders  of  the  primitive  world  ;  on  the  margin  of  which  the 
genius  of  history  never  planted  its  foot.  “  The  Sanscrit  is,” 
in  the  language  of  Eichhoff,  “  the  richest  of  all  languages  iil 
the  world,  in  its  combinations.  Its  words  melt  and  run  con¬ 
tinually  together,  in  harmony  of  sound  and  sense ;  and  their 
full  splendor  is  but  faintly  imaged  to  the  view,  even  by  the 
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beautiful  and  pictorial  language  of  Greece ;  while  the  coarser 
and  sterner  Latin  represents,  in  its  features,  still  less  of  this 
high  characteristic,  of  its  mother  Sanscrit.”  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered,  in  connection  with  this  statement,  that 
in  respect  to  the  artistic  development  of  language,  in  varie¬ 
ty,  fulness,  and  exactness  of  form,  as  well  as  in  outward 
phonetic  beauty  and  effect,  the  Greek  far  surpassed,  not  only 
the  Sanscrit,  but  also  every  other  language,  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern.  It  must  also  ever  be  remembered  of  the  Sanscrit,  that, 
in  many  particulars,  it  has  experienced,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  reached  our  eyes,  alterations  of  its  original  elements 
and  characteristics ;  so  much  so  that,  not  unfrequently,  some 
of  the  derived  languages  present  to  us  the  primal  theme  of  a 
word,  in  a  much  purer  form  than  even  the  Sanscrit  itself,  as 
is  often  especially  true  of  the  Lithuanian. 

In  remote  times  other  languages,  as  dialects,  sprang  from 
the  Sanscrit,  which  ere  long  supplanted  it  on  its  own  soil ; 
leaving  it  to  maintain  its  existence,  at  last,  only  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  sacred  books  of  India  and  of  its  learned  men. 
These  dialects  are  denominated  the  Pali  and  the  Pracrit ; 
and  are  now  found,  as  dead  languages,  by  the  side  of  their 
Sanscrit  mother,  in  Northern  Hindostan.  The  Pali  grew  up, 
as  the  offspring  of  the  Sanscrit,  in  the  province  of  Bahar ; 
and  is,  to  this  day,  the  sacred  language  of  all  the  nations 
that  cherish  Buddhism  ;  since,  among  those  that  speak  this 
dialect,  that  singular  religion  originated.  The  Pracrit  lan¬ 
guages  (for  they  are  many  —  the  idea  is  plural)  include  nu¬ 
merous  low,  depraved  dialects,  which  grew  up,  as  parasites, 
on  the  decaying  trunk  of  the  original  Sanscrit  tree.  The  word 
“  Sanscrit  ”  means  “  complete  ”  “  polished,”  “  classical ;  ” 
while  that  of  “  Pracrit  ”  is  “  vulgar,”  “  provincial.”  The 
Pali  and  Pracrit  dialects  represent  the  middle  age  of  the 
Sanscrit,  in  its  native  home  ;  while  the  present  languages  of 
Hindostan  (some  twenty  or  thirty  in  number)  represent  it  in 
its  most  degenerate  state,  having  swerved  very  greatly  from 
their  original  model. 

But  there  is  also  a  vagrant  language,  belonging  to  the  In¬ 
dian  family,  whose  geographical  home,  like  that  of  those  who 
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speak  it,  is  everywhere.  But  two  people,  while  preserving 
their  national  distinctness  in  all  times  and  places,  have 
spread  themselves,  as  such,  over  all  the  earth  :  the  Jews  and 
the  Gypsies.  Their  law  of  extension,  from  age  to  age,  has 
not  been  orbital,  but  cometary.  They  claim  the  wide  world 
as  their  domain.  The  Jew  preserves  his  language  as  a  sa¬ 
cred  relic,  and  prizes  it  for  the  fathers’  sake.  It  contains  in 
it  a  Divine  deposit :  the  law  and  the  testimony  ;  and  is  beau¬ 
tiful  for  its  antiquity  and  the  honor  that  it  has  received  from 
above  ;  but  it  is  a  living  language  no  more,  and  has  lost  all 
function  in  the  present.  But  how  different  is  it  with  the 
Gypsy.  His  language  is  everywhere  the  same  intact,  cher¬ 
ished,  old  mother-tongue  :  as  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
other  languages  among  which  it  is  found,  as  are  the  people 
from  those  over  whose  territories  they  wander. 

Their  names  are  quite  various :  as,  Gypsy,  from  their 
supposed  home  in  Egypt;  Zigeuner,  a  word  of  doubtful 
meaning  ;  Sinte,  the  name  by  which  they  call  themselves, 
perhaps  from  Saindhwa,  “  inhabitants  of  Sindhu,”  or  the 
Indus  ;  and  also  Roem,  meaning  “  man  ;  ”  and  Kalo,  “  of 
dark  skin,”  from  Sanscrit,  Kala,  “  dark.”  They  first  appeared 
in  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Their  language,  in  its  great  and  manifold  resemblances 
to  the  Sanscrit,  nullifies  absolutely,  before  the  court  of  clas¬ 
sical  and  historical  criticism,  the  so  common  conception  of 
their  Egyptian  origin  ;  and  shows  that  they  came  from 
Northern  India.  This,  however,  is  not  the  first  or  greatest 
ethnological  fallacy,  that  has  originated  in  a  popular  empiri¬ 
cal  style  of  etymological  guessing.  The  Ancients,  especially, 
were  very  fond  of  weaving  legendary  history,  out  of  such 
dubious  materials. 

2.  The  Iranian  family.  The  name  Iran  is  derived  from 
Arya  ;  and  includes  those  people  whose  languages  were 
originally  allied  closely  with  those  of  the  Indian  family ;  but 
yet,  by  certain  definite  laws  of  sound,  separated  from  them. 
Some  of  these  definite  laws  are  such  as  these,  viz.  :  — 
(1)  The  change  of  a  dental  into  s  before  t ;  as  in  Zend  Bas- 
ta,  from  Sanscrit  Baddha,  bound.  (2)  The  Sanscrit  sv  is 
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changed  into  a  guttural,  as  in  Sansc.  “  svasr  —  sister;”  New 
Persian,  “  chaher.”  (3)  A  radical  s  is  changed  into  h,  as  in 
Sansc.  “  Saptan ;  ”  Zend,  “  hapta  ;  ”  and  Sansc.  “  sam,”  with 
Old  Persian  “  ham.”  (4)  The  frequent  substitution  of  the 
dental  sibilant  z  for  the  guttural  aspirate  h,  as  in  Sansc.  “aham 
—  I;”  and  “mih” — to  urinate,  Zend,  “azem,”  and  “miz.” 

The  two  chief  antique  languages,  of  this  class,  are  the 
Zend  and  the  Old  Persian.  The  Zend  is  the  language  of 
the  holy  books  of  the  Parsees,  the  Zend  Avesta.  It  was  the 
original  vernacular  of  the  Medes  and  Bactrians.  So  closely 
does  it  resemble  the  Sanscrit,  that,  in  very  many  words,  by 
merely  changing  the  Zend  letters  into  their  Sanscrit  equiva¬ 
lents,  you  obtain  at  once  precisely  the  same  identical  word. 
Very  striking  also,  in  particular,  is  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Persia  and  India,  in  the  elements  of  their  religion  and 
mythology.  It  is  a  fact,  also,  worthy  of  remembrance  in 
this  connection,  that  the  Zend  is  proved  to  be,  throughout, 
wonderfully  congruous  and  correlated  with  the  German  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  Old  Persian  is  the  language  of  many  now  perfectly 
deciphered  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenidian 
kings.  The  New  Persian  has  been  greatly  altered,  in  flow¬ 
ing  down  from  its  original  sources,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Arabic,  through  the  long  reign  of  Mohammedism  over  that 
region  of  the  world. 

But  there  are  other  languages,  of  this  stock,  of  much 
smaller  philological  value  than  those  already  mentioned,  viz. 
the  Ossetian  and  Armenian.  In  the  midst  of  the  Caucasus, 
alone  by  itself,  though  surrounded  by  men  of  other  tongues, 
like  the  solitary  nest  of  a  wild  bird  in  the  mountains,  is  the 
home  of  the  Ossetian  tongue.  The  people  still  call  them¬ 
selves  by  the  old  family  name.  Iron.  They  are  but  rude  high¬ 
landers,  without  a  literature  or  a  history.  The  Armenian 
language,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  rich  historical  literature. 
The  alphabet  is  peculiar,  being  immediately  modelled  after 
the  Greek.  Though  the  language  is  of  an  original  Iranian 
constitution,  its  form  and  features  have  been  much  altered 
by  contact  with  surrounding  languages.  The  Ancient  Ai- 
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menian  was  a  living  language  down  to  the  twelfth  century ; 
since  which  time  the  present  dialect  has  grown  up,  into  full 
individual  stature.  The  skirts  of  the  Armenian  language, 
and  of  the  busy,  trafficking  people  that  speak  it,  are  found 
now  resting,  in  Europe,  in  Southern  Russia,  around  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  and  in  Turkey,  Galicia,  and  Hungary. 

II.  The  Greco-Italic  or  Pelasgic  family-pair.  But  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  ago,  Latin  etymology  was  universally  constructed 
(as  it  still  is  by  many,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  its  true 
foundations,  though  fancying  themselves  to  be  on  the  path¬ 
way  of  high  classical  scholarship)  on  altogether  a  Greek  ba¬ 
sis.  The  Latin,  such  writers  have  derived,  immediately, 
from  the  Greek  ;  accounting  for  the  differences  of  form  and 
structure,  by  all  sorts  of  empirical  explanations,  whose  chief 
merit  has  consisted  in  their  being  an  ingenious  dodge  of  dif¬ 
ficulties,  that  could  not  be  solved.  Such  works  as  Valpy’s 
Lat.  Etymol.  Dictionary,  Mair’s  Tyro,  Duderlein’s  various 
works,  and  Schwenk’s  etymologisches  Wiirterbuch,  illustrate 
this  era  and  style  of  Latin  etymology.  These  works  still 
have  a  value,  and  that  often  considerable,  in  exhibiting  cor¬ 
respondences  ill  the  two  languages,  and  suggesting  hints  for 
further  research.  But  they  are  no  guide-books,  as  they  pro¬ 
fess  to  be,  in  either  philological  or  historical  research.  The 
fundamental  conception,  which  they  undertake  to  develop, 
is  false  and  ridiculous. 

Ill  very  remote  ages,  there  existed  a  Greco-Italic  race,  to 
which  the  progenitors  of  both  the  Latin  and  Greek  nations 
(as  they  afterwards  came  to  be,  and  to  be  called)  belonged, 
in  common  ;  and  from  which  they,  afterwards,  branched  off 
into  a  distinct  and  separate  development.  The  Greek  race, 
remaining  nearer  geographically,  and  in  closer  contact  com¬ 
mercially  and  socially,  with  that  Oriental  world,  amid 
whose  abounding  and  inspiring  luxuriance  God  himself  pre¬ 
pared  the  first  home  of  the  human  family,  came,  in  every  re¬ 
spect,  to  a  higher  and  nobler  style  of  growth  and  greatness 
than  the  Latin.  The  people  and  their  language  spread  out 
themselves,  in  different  periods  and  localities,  into  a  vigorous 
fourfold  manifestation,  as  expressed  in  the  jEolic,  Doric,  lo- 
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nic,  and  Attic  dialects  ;  Which  mark,  indeed,  but  so  many 
stages  or  epochs  of  the  same  language.  The  Doric  is  but  a 
variety  of  the  iEolic  ;  and  these  two  dialects  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  said  to  mark  the  earlier  and  later  aspects  of 
the  Pelasgic  period.  The  Ionic,  as  a  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same  language,  took  on  its  separate  form,  under 
the  influence  of  national  progress,  as  a  distinct  home-product; 
and  “  so  far,”  as  Miiller  well  observes,  “  as  it  differs,  in  any 
word,  in  respect  to  either  its  vowels  or  its  consonants,  from 
the  iEolic,  it  differs  also  from  the  original  type  of  the  word.” 

The  Italic  race  parted  from  the  common  Greeco-Italic 
stock,  by  a  more  western  migration ;  where,  in  another  cli¬ 
mate,  and  under  other  influences,  they  matured  into  a  well- 
defined  development  of  their  own.  They,  ere  long,  parted 
into  an  eastern  and  western  branch ;  and  the  eastern,  subse¬ 
quently,  divided  itself  into  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan.  The 
causes,  times,  and  modes  of  these  different  migrations  and 
separations,  lie  out  of  the  field  of  exact  historic  vision. 

As  agriculture  is  the  necessary  basis  of  all  stable  social 
organization,  we  are  compelled  to  believe  that  the  original 
GrsBco-Italic  race  were  given  to  the  culture  of  grain,  oil,  and 
wine  ;  instead  of  leading  that  wandering  shepherd-life,  to 
which  Orientals  have  ever  been  so  much  addicted,  and  which 
was  undoubtedly,  therefore,  a  leading  feature,  at  the  first,  of 
Indo-European  life  in  the  East.  The  very  names  given  to  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Italy,  declare  this  historic  fact ;  as  CEno- 
tria  (from  olyo?,  wine),  from  which  the  title  Q^notrians;  and 
so  Opsci  and  Osci,  laborers  (ops),  and  Siculi  and  Sicani, 
reapers  (seco,  to  cut). 

The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have,  then,  a  common 
origin,  and  possess  a  common  substantive  being.  The  mould 
and  model  of  the  Latin  are  the  most  antique  of  the  two. 
In  the  ^olic  dialect,  in  which  we  have  the  remains,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  of  the  Greek,  as  it  was  in  its  primeval  state,  it  resembles 
the  Latin  much  more  than  in  its  later  dialects.  In  this  dia¬ 
lect,  the  Grajco-Italic  or  Pelasgic  element,  that  forms  the 
common  stock  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  is  found 
most  abundantly,  and  with  the  fewest  adulterations  and  ad- 
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ditions.  The  words  most  distinctly  common  to  the  two  lan¬ 
guages,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin,  are  those  that  thereby  show 
themselves  to  characterize  that  period,  in  which  they  had  a 
blended  life,  in  one  common  stock.  These  words  relate  to 
the  domestic  animals,  the  soil,  articles  of  subsistence,  and 
implements  of  husbandry  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  elements 
and  experiences  of  every-day  life.  In  the  Attic  dialect,  or 
classic  Greek,  it  departs  farthest  from  the  original  elements 
of  its  common  parentage  and  character.  It  is  in  the  Greeks 
that  we  find  the  altered  and  secondary  sounds  and  forms, 
while  in  the  Latin  they  maintain  their  primitive  aspect.  At 
the  remotest  period  of  which  we  have  any  historical  re¬ 
cords  concerning  the  Greek,  it  had  already  undergone  great 
changes  from  its  primitive  state.  In  that  dark,  unwritten. 
Archaic  era,  as  in  “  the  womb  of  the  morning,”  the  Greek 
and  Latin  dwelt  together,  in  their  embryo  state,  yet  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  separate  life  and  activity.  This  is  its  Grseco- 
Latin  or  Pelasgic  period.  So  much  of  that  great  common 
primitive  Graeco-Italic  race  as,  in  overflowing  the  plains  of 
Greece,  rested  permanently  upon  them,  as  its  abode,  soon 
came,  under  local  influences,  to  assume  a  corresponding 
definite  character,  determined  by  their  climate,  sky,  land¬ 
scape,  and  soil,  and  the  habits  of  life,  that  they  necessitated 
and  suggested. 

The  next  period  of  Grecian  development  was  the  Hellenic 
or  Classic ;  covering  all  the  more  enlarged  and  cultivated 
conditions  of  Grecian  character  and  society.  As  the  terms  Pe¬ 
lasgic  and  Hellenic  are  commonly  used,  to  denote  different 
elementary  races,  it  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that  con- 
trarily  they  are  used  here,  to  denote  only  different  eras  of 
historic  development,  in  the  same  identical  race.  The  term 
Pelasgic,  accordingly,  determines  the  epoch  of  the  first  Grseco- 
Italic  emigrations  into  Greece,  and  so  that  of  its  first  perma- 

*  The  name  Greece  was  given  by  the  Romans,  to  that  country.  The  vernac¬ 
ular  name  for  it  was  Hellas,  and  for  themselves  Hellenes.  So  we  call  the  Ger¬ 
mans  hy  that  name,  while  the  French  call  them  Lcs  Allemands,  and  they  call 
themselves  Deutsch.  The  old  Etrusci  or  Tusci  also,  as  the  Romans  called 
them,  denominated  themselves  Rascnh,  and  the  Gypsies  name  themselves  Sinte. 
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nent  settlement,  and  of  the  establishment  of  its  primitive  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  term  Hellenic  separates  from  this  first  epoch, 
that  subsequent  era,  marked,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  later 
emigration  of  the  same  Graco-Italic  race,  in  a  more  culti¬ 
vated  condition,  and  also  by  a  fuller  and  higher  home- 
development  ;  by  which  agencies  combined,  the  original  in¬ 
stitutions,  habits,  ideas,  and  language  of  primitive  Greece 
were  so  greatly  modified  and  improved.  In  this  second  and 
advanced  period  of  the  Greeks,  they  were  more  strongly  Per¬ 
sian,  in  their  cast  of  character  and  style  of  speech,  than  ever 
before.  In  this  period,  the  four  dialects,  the  ^olic  and  Do¬ 
ric,  the  Ionic  and  Attic,  like  the  four  moons  revolving  in  the 
sky  of  Jupiter,  appeared  together,  in  full  view,  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  Greek  literature.  The  ^olic’  and  Doric  dialects, 
which  are  essentially  identical,  had  their  distinct  specific 
sphere  of  manifestation  in  the  Pelasgic  period ;  while  the  Io¬ 
nic  and  Attic,  which  are  also  identical  in  nature,  and  but 
different  stages  and  phases  of  the  same  improved  state  of 
the  original  Greek  language,  found  their  proper  native  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Hellenic  period.  In  the  ^olic  and  Doric  dia¬ 
lects,  accordingly,  the  Greek  appears  in  a  more  plain  and 
homely  garb,  while  in  the  Ionic  and  Attic  it  comes  forth  in 
full  costume,  wearing  a  robe  wrought  by  many  hands  into 
its  most  artistic  and  perfect  shape.  By  its  own  finished  ex¬ 
cellence  the  Attic  came,  in  the  end,  to  be  admired  through-, 
out  all  Greece,  as  “  the  perfection  of  beauty,”  and  to  be¬ 
come  dominant  in  the  whole  domain  of  speech,  whether  ut¬ 
tered  or  written.  By  this  dialect,  as  a  standard,  the  deviations 
of  the  other  dialects,  as  such,  were  measured.  While  the  lo- 
nians  did  not  dislike  a  concurrence  of  words,  they  rejected 
the  harsh  consonantal  combinations,  abounding  in  the  early 
types  of  the  language  ;  and  the  Athenians  carried  the  im¬ 
provement  of  original  forms  still  farther,  by  contracting  all 
proximate  vowels  which  would  produce  an  hiatus,  into  one. 

In  the  Graeco-Italic  period  of  European  history,  the  char- 

^  The  ,®olic  and  Doric  were  far  purer  in  their  forms  in  the  Pelasgic  period, 
when  no  Grecian  literature  existed,  than  found  now  to  be  in  the  remains  left 
of  them  in  the  Greek  writers,  all  of  whom  lived  in  the  Hellenic  period. 
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acter  and  condition  of  those  who,  as  the  primitive  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe,  planted  the  germs  of  all  its  subsequent 
development,  are  revealed  to  us.  In  them,  and  in  the  armies 
of  Teutonic  emigrants  that  followed  them,  of  the  same  blood 
and  of  the  same  primeval  language,  we  behold  our  own  early 
ancestors,  when  first  entering  on  the  great  world-stage  of  life. 
The  Indo-European  nations  generally  are,  indeed,  but  a  se¬ 
ries  of  colonies  of  the  Arian  race,  which,  in  an  age  long  pre¬ 
ceding  any  known  dates,  spread  out  itself,  from  its  common 
centre,  north  and  west,  The  colonies  which  formed  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  probably  traversed  the  regions 
lying  northward  of  the  Caspian ;  while  the  nations  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe  went  through  Asia  Minor  and  across  the  Hel¬ 
lespont  or  the  Bosphorus.  Emigration  and  colonization 
have  ever  been  marked  peculiarities  in  the  history  of  this 
family  of  nations  ;  emigration  in  masses,  from  a  period  be- 
yond  the  reach  of  documentary  history,  down  to  the  present 
hour.  Westward,  ever  westward,  for  thousands  of  years,  has 
flowed  the  living  tide.  In  the  Hellenic  period,  or  that  of  the 
second  great  historical  emigration,  the  tide  of  colonization 
set  immediately  from  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  but  came  origi¬ 
nally,  without  doubt,  from  Persia ;  while,  in  the  earlier  pe¬ 
riod,  it  seems  to  have  come  rather  from  Media  than  Persia. 
A  striking  argument  in  favor  of  the  influence  of  Persian  ele¬ 
ments,  in  determining  the  form  and  features  of  the  Hellenic 
period,  is  found  in  tiie  fact  of  the  special  resemblance  of  the 
Classic  Greek  to  the  Persian,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  a 
resemblance  which  its  Latin  sister,  of  a  more  homogeneous 
Pelasgic  constitution,  does  not  at  all  possess.  Says  Niebuhr: 
“  the  Hellenes  and  Pelasgians  were  kindred  nations ;  identity 
of  religion  and  similarity  of  language  connected  them  with 
each  other.  Here  we  find  a  fundamental  difference  and  a 
fundamental  relationship  bound  together  by  an  inexplicable 
law.”  On  his  theory  of  a  difference  of  races,  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  an  enigma ;  but  not  at  all  on  our  theory,  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  was  merely  a  difference  in  the  stages 
of  development  of  the  same  race. 

The  domain  of  the  Greek  language  was  coextensive  with 
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the  colonies  and  conquests  of  that  ever-busy  moving  people. 
The  term  Grcecia  was  applied,  in  fact,  to  two  countries,  viz. 
Graecia  Antiqua,  or  Greece  Proper,  and  Greecia  Magna,  or 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  Italy.  But  while  the  colonists 
of  Magna  Graecia  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of 
Greek  literature,  the  mother-country  always  wore  the  crown 
of  intellectual  supremacy.  Her  colonies  filled  the  islands  of 
the  ^gean  Sea,  and  belted  its  shores  on  both  the  European 
and  Asiatic  coasts,  and  spread  even  northwards,  around  the 
upper  and  under  sides  of  the  Baltic.  By  the  victorious  arms, 
also,  of  Alexander,  Greek  ideas,  influences,  institutions,  and 
minds  were  planted  over  all  the  East,  from  Macedonia  to  the 
Indus,  and  around  about  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  To  the  Greeks  the  world  is  indebted 
for  literature,  grammar,  philosophy,  and  art,  beyond  any 
other  nation. 

The  Modern  living  representative  of  the  Greek,  is  the  Ro¬ 
maic  or  Modern  Greek,  into  which  the  Ancient  Greek  has, 
at  last,  dropped  from  its  Byzantine  corruptions  ;  but  which 
much  more  resembles  its  progenitor  than  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages,  viz.  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  do  the  Latin. 

In  the  Albanian,'  the  probable  representative  of  a  more 
primitive  Illyrian,  spoken  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  we  have  a  language  which  seems  to  resemble  both  it 
and  the  Latin  in  combination,  and  to  have  grown  up,  as  a 
seedling,  in  that  primitive  Graeco- Italic  period,  in  which 
neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin  had  any  distinct,  separate  exist¬ 
ence  ;  a  living  specimen  of  the  primeval  language  of  South¬ 
ern  Europe,  retaining  still  its  first  identity  unimpaired.  The 
primitive  ancestors  of  the  Indo-European  nations  were  but 
little  advanced  in  the  arts  of  life.  “  They  were  probably,” 
as  says  Prichard,  “  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron  and  other 


1  It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  some  of  its  forms  with  the  Greek. 
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metals,  since  the  terms  used  to  denote  them  are  fundament¬ 
ally  different  in  their  different  languages,  and  must,  there¬ 
fore,  it  would  seem,  have  been  adopted  subsequently  to  the 
era  of  the  individual  languages,  derived  from  the  parent- 
stock.  What  could  be  more  unlike  than  'xpva-6<if  aurum, 
and  gold  ;  or  a-iBrjpo'i,  ferrum,  and  iron  ?  The  use  of  letters 
was  also  entirely  unknown  to  the  Arian  nations,  to  those  at 
least  which  passed  into  Europe;  and  it  was  introduced 
among  them,  in  long-after  ages,  by  the  Phoenicians.” 

In  the  Pelasgic  period,  the  Greeks,  as  was  natural  in  their 
weakness  and  amid  the  rude  beginnings  of  pioneer  life, 
when  everything  lay  new  and  unclaimed  by  others  before 
them,  were  peaceful  and  laborious  ;  but  in  the  Hellenic,  or 
more  developed  period,  the  arts  of  war  sprang  up,  and  com¬ 
merce  and  conquest  extended  the  power  of  Greece  in  all 
directions. 

In  the  Homeric  poems,  the  oldest  monument  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  we  see  the  three  leading  dialects,  the  ^olic,  Ionic, 
and  Attic,  all  variously  appearing  together,  on  the  stage. 
The  language  was  then  still,  to  a  great  degree,  in  a  transi¬ 
tion  state,  casting  off  its  old  skin  and  taking  on  a  new  one. 
Homer  is  as  dear  to  the  philologist  as  to  the  poet,  presenting 
a  rich  arra^y  of  curiosities  and  treasures  to  his  delighted 
gaze. 

Giese,  in  his  .^olischer  Dialekt,  draws  a  picture  of  the 
pre-Hellenic  period,  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit  in  which 
geologists  describe  the  pre- Adamite  earth,  too  graphic  and 
interesting  to  be  lost.  In  that  archaic,  unhistoric  period,  he 
says,  for  substance :  “  no  opposition  had  grown  up,  as  after¬ 
wards  against  the  consonant  F,  (or  the  digamma)  imported 
from  Phoenicia,  and  the  sibilant  S.  The  half-vowel  y  (Lat¬ 
in  I),  wanting  afterwards,  was  then  in  vogue.  The  vowel- 
hues  of  words  were  not  multiplied  as  afterwards.  The  vow¬ 
el  A  was  the  common  vowel-sound,  as  in  Sanscrit,  used  in 
the  utterance  of  all  consonantal  sounds ;  which  afterwards 
came  to  be  changed,  in  so  many  cases,  into  its  weaker  or 
stronger  cognates  e,  i;,  o ;  and  the  diphthongs,  ai  €i  and  oq 
were  but  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Consonant  changes  were 
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few.  The  Aspirate  was  not  in  existence ;  or,  if  so,  only  as  a 
consonant.  Euphonic  mutations  were  few,  being  guided 
only  by  simple  natural  principles  of  convenience  or  pleasure, 
and  not,  as  afterwards,  brought  to  a  state  of  scientific  and 
artistic  development.  The  rejection  of  consonants,  when  fi¬ 
nal,  had  not  yet  grown  into  extensive  use,  nor  had  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  assimilation  yet  become  strong.  The  aspirating  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  o-  or  a  TT,  or  a  smooth  mute  preceding  or  follow¬ 
ing  it,  had  hardly  yet  shown  itself.  So  also  vowel-contrac¬ 
tions,  the  result  of  active  business-habits  of  life  and  speech, 
and  so  an  after-growth,  had  not  yet  occurred  to  any  great 
extent.  The  whole  subject  of  case-development  was  still  in 
a  simple,  uncomplicated  state.  Prepositions  had  not  yet  be¬ 
come  much  developed  as  helps  and  additions  to  case- 
endings  ;  and  when  used,  were  used,  to  a  great  extent,  ad¬ 
verbially.  The  demonstrative  pronoun  had  not  yet  taken  on 
the  aspect  also  of  the  definite  article.  The  signification  of 
words,  in  this  primitive  state  of  the  language,  was,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  classes  of  them,  more  specific,  and  in  reference 
to  others  more  general,  than  afterwards  when,  by  the  in¬ 
crease  of  ideas  and  the  multiplication  of  wants,  the  same 
words  came  to  have  many  more  shades  of  meaning.”  Sec¬ 
ondary  meanings,  and  multiform  senses  of  the  same  words, 
keep  ever  growing  up,  in  any  living  language,  however  sta¬ 
ble,  as  the  people  who  use  them  as  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  in  the  world  of  thought,  expand  perpetually  over  a 
wide  area  of  activity  and  development.  In  the  general  de¬ 
scription  here  furnished,  of  the  contrasts  that  existed  in  the 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  periods,  though  general  and  brief,  the 
student  will  find  an  accurate  outline  of  the  style  of  changes 
wrought  in  the  Greek  language,  as  it  became  more  and 
more  moulded  into  its  final  classic  form. 

[To  be  continued-] 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

DAVUS  SUM,  NON  OEDIPUS. 

By  Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  D.  D.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


The  sentiment  of  Aristotle,^  that  it  is  by  wondering,  that 
men,  both  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge  and  in  its  maturity, 
began  to  philosophize,  is  verified  in  almost  every  department 
of  human  investigation.  “  The  beginning  of  truth,”  says  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  “  is  to  wonder ;  ”  for  this  proceeds  from 
conscious  ignorance.  There  is  an  ignorance  so  profound 
that  it  is  unconscious  of  its  existence ;  hence  the  natives  of 
North  America,  when  our  fathers  sought  these  shores,  looked 
up  to  the  stars  without  attention  enough  to  fall  into  the  su¬ 
perstitions  of  astrology.  Their  ignorance  was  too  complete 
to  wonder ;  and  hence  they  had  not  even  those  errors  which 
lead  to  knowledge.  There  is  a  foolish  wonder,  it  is  true ; 
but  there  is  a  beautiful  wondering,  which  foreshadows  the 
existence  of  some  latent  cause,  and  therefore  sets  about  the 
task  of  finding  it. 

Believing,  as  Aristotle  says,  that  there  is  a  wonder  that 
starts  us  on  the  career  of  investigation,  because  it,  dieraL 
wyvoelv,  knows  itself  to  be  ignorant,  I  would  wish  to  state 
some  of  the  wonderings  one  is  apt  to  feel  on  the  first  peru¬ 
sal  of  church  history,  whether  we  read  the  old  authors,  or  the 
more  recent  compendium s.  We  regard  Christianity  as  a 
pure  fountain,  gushing  from  the  eternal  Rock  ;  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  fertilize  the  desert  through  which  it  is  destined  to 
flow.  We  expect  human  nature  to  be  elevated,  purified, 
and  almost  restored  to  perfection.  We  expect  the  salutary 
action  of  revelation  on  the  intellect  as  well  as  on  the  heart. 
It  scarcely  need  to  be  observed  that  the  first  perusal  of  the 
most  impartial  record,  is  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 
Though  some  of  the  developments  of  the  early  Christians,  in 
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self-denying  virtue,  are  all  we  could  wish  or  expect ;  yet,  on 
the  other  side,  surprising  frailties  meet  our  notice,  and  the 
mystical  river  flows  through  the  moral  desert  like  some  real 
eastern  stream,  with  one  bank  all  verdure  and  fertility,  and 
the  other  a  barren  sand. 

Of  the  earlier  historians,  Eusebius  seems  to  hold  the  first 
place  ;  and  the  translation  and  notes  of  Valessius  are  ac¬ 
counted  peculiarly  excellent.  Among  others,  there  is  one,  on 
the  second  chapter,  [Martyrs  of  Palestine,]  which  provokes 
a  superinduced  note.  Eusebius,  in  relating  the  deaths  and 
sufferings  of  the  saints,  passes  by  a  great  miracle,  which 
others  have  related,  and  which  is  recorded  in  another  work, 
generally  attributed  to  Eusebius  himself.  Here  the  note- 
writer  wonders.  Et  hie  mirari  subit,  omissum  esse  ab  Eu¬ 
sebio  ingens  illud  miraculum,  hominis  post  linguae  praecis- 
ionem  adhuc  loquentis.  De  quo  Prudentius  in  agone  B.  Ro¬ 
mani,  Chrysostomus  in  duobus  sermonibus  de  Romano  mar- 
tyre  :  quorum  tamen  sermonum  posterior  non  est  B.  Chrysos- 
tomi,  ut  ex  stylo  apparet.  Denique  Eusebius  ipse  in  ser- 
mone  2  de  Resurrectione.  Abducebatur  Romanus  ad  car- 
cerem,  etc. ;  and  goes  on  to  tell  the  omitted  story.  In  a  pre¬ 
vious  note,  the  very  learned  translator  wonders,  again,  at  an 
omitted  miracle.  Miror  nullam  ignis  coelitus  extincti  fieri 
mentionem,  turn  hie  turn  in  Menologio.  (See  Eusebius,  De 
Martyribus  Palestinae,  p.  410,  Reading’s  Edition,  1720,  Can- 
tab.)  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as  many,  both  Papists  and  Pro¬ 
testants,  have  taken  in  hand  to  wonder  at  the  records  of 
these  marvellous  times,  it  seems  good  to  me  also,  with  my 
superficial  knowledge,  to  set  in  order  niy  impressions  of  won¬ 
ders  ;  and  if  any  should  say  they  are  the  wonderings  of  a 
tyro  in  church  history,  so  much  the  better,  since  the  won¬ 
derings  of  youth  may  be  the  wisdom  of  old  age. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  stream  beneath  the 
surface,  and  that  the  darkness  of  church  history  is  like  the 
mists  over  a  river,  which,  being  dissipated  by  the  morning 
sun,  leave  its  windings  to  be  traced,  with  new  satisfaction, 
by  the  instructed  eye. 

The  First  wonder  is,  the  obscurity  which  covers  the  deeds 
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and  preachings  of  most  of  the  first  apostles.  It  seems  as  if 
twelve  were  chosen,  and  one  (and  he  born  out  of  due  time) 
did  all  the  work.  The  first  command,  Go  ye  into  all  nations, 
etc.,  was  scarcely  obeyed  by  those  to  whom  it  was  given  ; 
for,  unless  we  trust  the  legends,  to  which  no  faith  is  due,  we 
have  scarcely  any  proof  that  any  original  apostle,  except  Peter 
and  John,  departed  out  of  Palestine.  How  is  this  ?  Is  there 
any  latent  moral  here  ?  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  history, 
that  men  are  remembered  as  they  have  done  memorable 
things.  A  deep  contemporary  interest  reflects  the  name  down 
to  posterity.  This  rule  has  its  exceptions  ;  but  it  may  be  a 
not  unprofitable  wonder  to  ask :  What  became  of  those  shin¬ 
ing  lights,  so  divinely  chosen,  and  which  so  suddenly  be¬ 
came  extinct  ? 

The  Second  wonder  is,  the  amazing  credulity  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  The  apostle,  with 
fidelity,  warned  them,  7paa)8et9  /xv^oi/9  irapatrov,  but  the 
warning  was  not  taken.  The  manly  faith  of  Paul,  and  the 
weak  credulity  of  the  subsequent  writers,  forms  a  most  aston¬ 
ishing  contrast.  And  the  wisest  men  seem,  in  this  respect, 
to  be  smitten  with  some  blasting  planet.  Jerome,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  fifth  century,  is  one  of  the  first  writers  of  the 
age,  and  yet  his  Life  of  Antony  the  Hermit  contains  stories 
which  would  now  be  rejected  by  the  nursery.  Augustine 
also  astonishes  us  by  his  sound  judgment,  his  deep  sincerity, 
and  by  his  amazing  credulity.  How  could  he  believe  such 
folly,  speckled  as  it  was,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  wisdom  ? 

We  are  astonished,  in  the  Third  place,  at  the  strange  rea¬ 
soning  adopted  by  sqme  judicious  men.  The  argument 
ad  hominem  is  produced  to  a  most  surprising  extent.  What 
they  called  the  economical  mode  of  reasoning  was  very  prev¬ 
alent.  We  find  the  following  sentiments  uttered  and  justi¬ 
fied  by  Jerome  :  “  Simul  dicimus  plura  esse  videlicet  genera 
dicendi,  et  inter  caetera  aliud  esse  •^vpva<niK(a<i  scribere,  aliud 
BoyiJUiTtKo)<;.  In  priori  vagam  esse  disputationem,  et  adver- 
sario  respondentem  nunc  base,  nunc  ilia  proponere,  argumen- 
tari  ut  libet,  aliud  loqui,  aliud  agere,  panem,  ut  dicitur,  osten- 
dere,  lapidem  tenere.  In  sequent!  autem  aperta  Irons,  et,  ut 
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ita  dicam,  ingenuitas  necessaria.  Aliud  est  quarere,  aliud  defi- 
nere,  in  altero  pugnandum,  in  altero  docendum  est.  Tu  me 
stantem  in  pr®lio  et  de  vita  periclitantem  studiosus  magister 
doceas  ?  Noli  ex  obliquo  et  unde  non  putaris  vulnus  infli- 
gere,  directo  percute  gladio,  turpe  tibi  est  hostem  dolis  fe- 
rire,  non  viribus,  quasi  non  haec  ars  summa  pugnantem  sit, 
alibi  minari,  alibi  percutere  ;  legite,  obsecro  vos,  Demosthe- 
nem,  legite  Tullium  ;  ac  ne  forsan  Rhetores  vobis  displice- 
ant,  quorum  artis  est  verisimilia  magis  quam  vera  dicere ; 
Legite  Platonem,  Theophrastum,  Xenophontem,  Aristotelem, 
et  reliquos  qui  de  Socratis  fonte  manantes  diversis  concur- 
rere  rivulis,  quod  in  illis  apertum,  quid  simplex  est  ?  Quse 
verba  non  sensuum  ?  Q,ui  sensus  non  victori®  ?  Origines, 
Methodius,  Eusebius,  Apollinaris  multis  versuum  millibus 
scriberunt  adversus  Celsum  et  Porphyrium.  Considerate 
quibus  argumentis  et  quam  lubricis  problematibus  Diaboli 
spiritu  contexta  subvertant,  et  quia  interdum  coguntur  loqui, 
non  quod  sentiunt,  sed  quod  necesse  est  dicunt  ad  versus  ea 
quae  dicunt  Gentiles.  Taceo  de  Latinis  sentitoribus,  Tertul- 
liano,  Cypriano,  Minutio,  Victorino,  Lactantio,  Hilario,  ne 
non  tarn  me  defendisse  quam  alios  videar^accusasse.  (Je¬ 
rome’s  Epistle  to  Pammachi,  as  quoted  in  Bailee’s  Use  of 
the  Fathers,  chap,  vi.) 

In  the  Fourth  place,  their  mode  of  quoting  the  Scriptures, 
derived  from  Philo,  is  very  astonishing.  In  all  ages,  in  inter¬ 
preting  the  Bible,  the  great  question  has  been  how  to  mod¬ 
ernize  it.  The  Bible  is  a  very  ancient  book  ;  and,  on  a  su¬ 
perficial  view,  it  seems  to  treat  of  questions  which  have  long 
since  passed  away.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  Now,  in  modernizing  its  instructions,  some  skill  is 
required ;  and,  lest  the  book  should  be  perfectly  antiquated, 
the  old  Fathers  fell  into  the  expedient  of  allegorizing,  typi¬ 
fying,  and  finding  an  under-meaning,  where  all  was  simple 
and  plain.  From  this  delusion  we  are  hardly  yet  recovered. 
The  influence  of  the  old  Alexandrian  Philo  is  felt  at  this  day. 
The  true  way  of  modernizing^  or  of  giving  a  permanent  and 
rational  interest  to  all  the  parts  of  Scripture,  is  to  consider 
all  its  rites,  sacrifices,  laws,  and  examples,  as  a  series  of 
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PRECEDENTS,  Very  much  like  the  adjudged  cases  in  our  law- 
reports,  to  be  applied  to  modern  times,  as  far  as  the  analogy 
holds.  Thus  the  land-tenure  which  Moses  appointed  to  the 
Israelites,  to  preserve  their  equality,  may  be  a  general  guide 
to  modern  politicians,  though  the  Israelitish  reversion  might 
be  very  dangerous  if  too  servilely  copied.  Thus  the  Passover, 
without  being  an  arbitrary  type,  may  teach  us,  by  a  mani¬ 
fest  resemblance,  our  deliverance  through  the  death  of  Christ. 
All  history  is  a  collection  of  precedents,  and  surely  sacred 
history  must  be  the  same.  Thus  far  St.  Paul  goes,  and  this 
great  principle  gives  us  an  ample  field  for  instruction.  Now 
these  things  are  our  examples^  to  the  intent  we  should  not  lust, 
etc.  But  the  ancient  Fathers,  not  understanding  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  desirous  to  find  something  in  the  Old  Testament, 
worthy  of  inspiration,  plunged  into  recondite  meanings  and 
mystical  interpretation,  and  made  the  whole  Scripture  dark 
by  their  attempts  to  make  it  too  sublime.  I  need  not 
specify  ;  the  instances  are  astonishing,  and  more  astonish¬ 
ing  from  the  general  power  of  the  men  —  Origen,  Jerome, 
Augustine.^ 

A  Fifth  wonder  is,  the  mixture  of  self-denying  virtue  with 
weaknesses  equally  astonishing.  Cave’s  Primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  very  partial  book.  It  is  the  profile  of  a  face 
whose  blemishes  are  on  the  hidden  side.  A  far  more  true 
and  instructive  work  might  be  written  on  that  excellent  but 
ill-executed  design.  . 

But  there  is  a  Sixth  wonder ;  and  that  is,  that  the  church 
so  soon  became  a  false  interpreter  of  the  Saviour’s  design  in 

'  A  writer  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Andover,  No.  xvii.,  vol.  v.,  assures 
us  that  “  he  cannot  but  wish,  for  his  own  credit,  i.  e.  Jerome’s,  that  he  had 
always  confined  himself  to  scriptural  exegesis.”  If  he  had,  he  would  have 
gained  proof  enough  of  his  folly.  Did  he  not  say  that  when  David  took 
Ahishag  to  his  bosom,  1  Kings,  1 : 3,  4,  it  w'as  not  literally  a  woman,  but  he  took 
Heavenly  wisdom  to  his  heart  1  Does  he  not  call  his  Commentary  on  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Solomon’s  Song — triduim  opus,  the  work  of  three  days  ?  Sec 
Dallee’s  Use  of  the  Fathers,  c.  iii.  Lib.  ii.,  for  other  instances.  However,  the 
fact  that  Jerome  is  so  often  luminous,  only  makes  his  absurdities  so  much  the 
more  astounding. 

See  Beausohrb,  Histoirc  Critique  de  Manichce,  Vol.  I.  Lib.  i.  chap.  4,  for 
other  instances  in  the  most  renowned  writers. 
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forming  it.  When  he  established  it  on  a  rock,  and  promised 
that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it,  we  are 
led  to  expect  that  body  and  soul  should  go  together,  that 
the  outward  frame  should  retain  the  spirit.  How  easy  it 
would  have  been  to  find  religion,  if  the  visible  organization 
of  the  true  spirit  had  always  been  united !  What  increases 
the  astonishment  is,  that  the  spirit  should  steal  away  so 
gradually ;  that  the  pure  virgin  should  become  the  scarlet 
whore. 

Seventhly  ;  it  is  wonderful  that  the  church,  generally,  so 
little  answered  its  first  design. 

Eightly  ;  it  is  amazing  that  it  so  soon  sunk  into  ritualism, 
from  which,  by  its  secession  from  Judaism,  it  seemed  to 
escape.  How  was  it,  that  the  lessons  of  precept  and  experi¬ 
ence  (double  precept  and  double  experience  ;  joyful  experi¬ 
ence  and  bitter  experience)  were  so  soon  forgotten  ?  How 
solemnly  did  Paul  warn  them  against  a  religion  of  meats, 
drinks,  and  diverse  washings  ;  and  how  soon  and  how  com¬ 
pletely  were  these  warnings  forgotten !  The  sun  breaks  out 
from  a  cloud,  and  shines  serenely  for  fifty  years,  and  then 
the  same  cloud  returns  to  obscure  his  beams  for  ages,  darker 
and  thicker  than  ever.  Popery  is  but  a  mixture  of  Judaism 
and  Paganism  blended  and  restored. 

In  the  Ninth  place,  one  is  astonished  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  early  heresies.  Such  a  monstrous  web  of  d  priori 
reasoning,  spun  out  of  some  crazy  brain,  which  must  have 
been  half-conscious,  amidst  all  its  insanity,  of  its  own  base¬ 
less  dreams. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  early  heresies  arose  from  that 
inscrutable  question  :  whence  came  evil  ?  Augustine  tells 
us  that,  even  in  his  day,  he  fell  into  error  because,  quaere- 
barn  unde  malum  et  non  erat  exitus  —  he  sought  the  origin 
of  evil. 

“  And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.” 

And  again,  he  says,  quaerebam  aestuans  unde  sit  malum  ; 
and  describes  the  agonies  he  felt  in  the  pursuit.^  Now,  in 
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all  the  early  Gnostic  and  Manichean  heresies,  this  was  the 
root  of  the  error.  The  dogmatic  relations  of  this  insolvable 
question  are  reported  by  the  Fathers  ;  and,  without  adopt¬ 
ing  all  their  exaggerations,  and  admitting  all  the  mitigations, 
supposed  by  Beausobrd,  two  wonders  will  still  remain :  1st, 
that  they  did  not  see,  at  a  glance,  the  impossibility  of  the 
solution  ;  as  Arnobius  had  said  :  nescire  nos  ista  nec 
quae  nullis  possint  facultatibus  comprehendi  expetisse  ali- 
quando  aut  studuisse  cognoscere ;  i  and,  2d,  that  the  daring 
supposition  of  two  eternal,  independent  powers,  was  ten 
thousand  times  worse  than  any  conclusion  from  which  it 
was  supposed  to  deliver  them.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inductive  philosophy  of 
the  present  age,  together  with  the  experience  which  past 
extravagances  have  forced  upon  us,  has  relieved  us  from  the 
speculative  dangers  which  were  once  plausible  enough  to  be 
destructive.  But  one  must  wonder  that  what  was  heresy 
then,  would  be  madness  now.  Nevertheless,  a  reproduction 
of  the  past  is  possible.  Let  us  not  be  high  minded,  but  fear. 

But,  Tenthly,  one  cannot  but  wonder  that,  in  following  a 
teacher  so  celebrated  as  Jesus,  and  a  disciple  so  refined  as 
Paul,  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  early  church  should  be  so 
ignorant  of  the  to  irpiirov,  decorum,  bienseance,  as  we  are 
shocked  to  find  them  to  be.  We  are  told  by  Cicero,  in  his  De 
Officiis,  Lib.  i,  c.  35  :  “  Retinenda  est  igitur  hujus  generis 
verecundia,  praecertim  natura  ipsa  magistra  et  duce.”  The 
Fathers  seem  to  have  forgotten  this  precept.  Some  of  the 
passages  in  Augustine  are  astonishing,  and  we  cannot  defile 
our  pages  with  them . 

’  They  prove  that  the  ancient  church  must  have  had  a  won¬ 
derful  insensibility  to  topics  which  are  now  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  decent  place  but  the  profoundest  oblivion. 

In  his  Confessions,  Augustine  is  very  communicative ;  and 


1  See  Hist,  de  Maniehee  Beausobre.  Vol.  IT.  lib.  v.  c.  1. 

“  The  apologizing  Beausobrb  remarks,  of  the  fountain  of  these  Heresies, — 
Tout  cela  etoit  connu  dans  V  orient,  oil  1’  Espirit  Humain  avoit  longtems  aupara- 
vant  imagine  toutes  ces  ridicules  chemercs.  Hist.  De  Man.  Liv.  I.  chap.  3 
Vol.  I. 
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his  freedom  from  decorum  gives  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  to 
his  account  of  himself,  which  modern  diaries  do  not  afford. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  sole  advantage  which  their  wonderful 
insensibility  on  this  point  possesses.  We  feel,  in  reading 
the  accounts  which  many  modern  good  men  give  of  their 
conversion  and  inner  exercises,  that  there  is  one  class  of  temp¬ 
tations  wholly  omitted. 

In  the  Eleventh  place,  it  is  wonderful  the  little  action  of 
Christianity  on  the  mind  in  the  way  of  mental  acuteness, 
compared  with  the  great  change  found  in  a  subsequent  age, 
when  the  school-men  arose.  The  church  that  could  hardly 
untwist  a  cable,  comes,  at  last,  to  split  hairs.  I  know  not 
that  Plato  is  much  behind  Aristotle,  in  metaphysical  acumen. 
But  no  sooner  is  the  one  philosophy  exchanged  for  the  other, 
than  the  whole  tribe  of  writers  become  different  beings.  On 
this  subject  a  volume  might  be  written ;  but  we  pass  on  — 

Twelfthly,  to  express  greater  astonishment,  that  so  strin¬ 
gent  an  hierarchy  as  the  later  church  was,  should  arise,  in 
so  few  centuries,  from  so  free  a  church.  Neander  tells  us 
that  “  while  the  gospel  put  away  that  which  separated  man 
from  God,  by  bringing  all  men  into  the  same  communion 
with  God,  through  Christ ;  it  also  removed  the  partition- 
wall  which  separated  one  man  from  his  fellows  in  regard  to 
his  more  elevated  interests.  The  same  high  Priest  and  Me¬ 
diator  for  all,  through  whom  all,  being  reconciled  and  united 
with  God,  became  themselves  a  priestly  and  heavenly  race  ! 
One  heavenly  King,  Guide,  and  Teacher,  through  whom  all 
are  taught  from  God !  One  faith,  one  hope.  One  Spirit, 
which  must  animate  all !  One  oracle  in  the  hearts  of  all.” 
(Neander’s  Church  Hist.  Vol.  I.  sect.  ii.  Rose’s  Translation.) 
It  would  seem,  from  this  writer,  that  the  church  began  with 
the  warmest  enthusiasm  and  the  greatest  democracy  —  no 
sacerdotal  feelings  ;  they  were  all  a  chosen  generation.^  a 
royal  priesthood^  a  peculiar  people.  Now,  without  going  to 
the  extreme  of  Neander,  by  denying  that  there  existed  any 
class  of  professional  teachers  at  first ;  it  appears  from  Paul’s 
reasonings  that  the  tendency  was  to  an  almost  volcanic 
freedom.  No  ritual  reverence,  no  hierarchy,  no  priesthood. 
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From  such  a  root,  how  did  such  branches  grow?  We 
allow  the  moulding  hand  of  time,  and  the  force  of  human 
corruption.  But  why  was  the  original  type  lost  ?  Why  did 
the  river  wind  so  much  as  to  flow  in  nearly  an  opposite  di¬ 
rection  ?  How  did  they  get  their  outward  unity  ?  How  came 
councils  to  have  such  powers  ?  How  came  the  Pontiff  to  as¬ 
sume  his  state  ?  and  why,  with  so  free  a  religion,  was  the 
sweetest  liberty  so  completely  lost  ?  Here  is  a  wonder.  Is 
it  not  the  greatest  miracle  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness? 
If  South  Carolina  should  become  earnest  for  consolidation ; 
the  Georgians,  furious  abolitionists;  New  York,  united; 
and  Missouri,  meek  and  gentle ;  it  would  not  be  more  mys¬ 
terious  and  strange. 

There  is  still  a  Thirteenth  wonder :  that  some  of  the  best 
writers  should  set  the  seal  of  their  approbation  on  such  weak 
productions  as  they  are  found  to  do.  Where  was  their  criti¬ 
cal  sagacity  ?  Only  think  of  the  following  passage  in  Euse¬ 
bius  (Hist.  Eccl.  Lib.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  72)  :  “  Forasmuch  as  the 
Apostle,  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  makes  mention,  among  others,  of  Hermas,  who,  ’tis 
said,  wrote  the  book  called  the  shepherd  ;  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  it  is  doubted  of  by  some.  Wherefore,  it  ought 
not  to  be  placed  among  the  books  of  unquestioned  authority. 
By  others,  it  is  judged  to  be  the  most  necessary  book, 
especially  to  those  who  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  religion !  And  we  know,  that  it  is  publicly  read  in 
the  churches,  and  that  some  very  ancient  writers  make  use 
of  it.”  Jerome  says  :  “  It  is,  indeed,  a  useful  book !  ”  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  what  Mosheim  says  of  it  in  Dr.  Murdock’s 
Translation  ;  —  “A  useful  book,  to  be  given  to  those  in 
the  first  elements  of  religion ! ! !  ”  Suppose  we  should  find  in 
Dr.  Lardner’s  writings  (supposing  he  had  lived  long  enough) 
a  remark  like  this :  that  the  bank  of  faith,  by  Wm.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  S.  S.,  is  not  exactly  inspired,  but  is  a  very  useful  and 
judicious  book,  especially  for  young  people ;  and  gives,  in 
the  best  manner,  the  elements  of  our  holy  religion.  What 
should  we  think  of  so  injudicious  a  decision  in  so  judicious 
a  critic  ?  His  general  character  would  only  serve  to  increase 
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Let  us  offer  but  one  wonder  more,  and  that  shall  be  a  con¬ 
ditional  one  ;  and  that  is,  whether^  amidst  the  conflicts  and 
triumphs  of  the  general  orthodoxy  of  the  church,  down  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  there  was  an  univer¬ 
sal  REASON,  not  individual,  which  secretly  but  surely  guided 
the  predominant  opinion,  so  that  each  dispute  and  each  ter¬ 
mination  of  it,  was  not  an  accident  but  a  law,  not  the  voice 
of  human  passion,  but  an  oracle  from  God.  I  apprehend, 
in  literature,  there  is,  behind  all  accidental  revolution,  a  se¬ 
cret  law,  which,  though  often  disturbed  and  never  infallible, 
is  yet  found  to  guide  many  of  the  caprices  of  which  we  are 
apt  to  complain.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean:  it  is  well 
known  that  Greek  literature,  with  its  blazing  merits,  swept 
away  from  Rome  all  the  old  lays  ;  which  were  the  work  of 
their  early  poets,  and  the  foundation  of  their  history.  Italian 
literature,  it  is  said,  threatened  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
Spanish  ballads,  in  the  days  of  Charles  V.  But  in  Spain 
the  work  was  not  done  ;  the  old  lays  revived ;  they  were  sung 
by  the  people  and  preserved  in  memory ;  and  no  time  will 
now  erase  them  from  the  records  of  the  nation.  Now,  quere : 
Is  there  any  law  that  causes  this  difference  in  the  two  cases  ? 
Why  did  the  Roman  lays  perish  ?  Why  were  the  Spanish 
preserved  ?  In  glancing  over  the  few  specimens  preserved  by 
Niebuhr,  we  seem  to  discover  the  reason.  The  Roman  verse 
was  so  poor,  so  jejune,  had  so  little  merit,  that  it  sunk,  like 
lead,  in  the  mighty  waters  of  oblivion.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  one  reason  why  so  much  of  the  old  Greek  comedy 
was  lost,  as  is  related  by  Cumberland,  was,  the  everlasting 
repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  and  characters ;  which 
overloaded  the  memory,  and  made  it  perish,  by  a  general  law. 
Now  it  is  a  fair  question  :  In  the  church,  was  there  a  gene¬ 
ral  LAW,  behind  contingent  events,  which  fixed  the  order  of 
the  various  controversies,  and  settled  the  ecclesiastical  opin¬ 
ion  as  it  was  settled.  The  first  development  of  the  Gospel 
was  Historical ;  then  they  grappled  with  those  infantile 
questions,  the  origin  of  Evil,  specially  in  the  Gnostic  and  Ma- 
nichean  heresies  ;  then  they  come  to  the  person  of  Christ ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  more  metaphysical  subjects  of  grace  and 
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free-will.  The  decision,  too,  had  a  cause  more  potent  than 
the  individuals.  At  any  rate,  it  may  be  instructive  to  ask, 
and  perhaps  possible  to  show,  that,  as  certain  powers  of  at¬ 
traction  keep  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  regulate  its  speed,  and 
determine  its  course,  so  there  was  a  mental  law,  an  im¬ 
personal  REASON,  A  GENERAL  CONSCIENCE,  AN  ALL-DIFFUSED 
SPIRIT,  which  guided  the  path  of  speculation,  and  stamped 
the  page  of  history  with  its  present  creed.  If  oblivion  could 
roll  her  waters  over  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  process 
was  to  proceed  anew,  would  the  church  substantially  act  the 
same  part  ?  This  is  the  test. 

Should  it  appear  that  there  was  a  generic  reason  and 
general  cesthetic  powers,  which  guided  the  early  deliberations 
to  their  last  conclusion,  then  a  very  delicate  question  meets 
the  inquirer,  to  ascertain  what  it  is  —  its  laws  of  operation, 
and  importance  ;  just  as  the  engineer  must  see,  in  the 
streams  and  openings  of  the  rocky  mountains,  where  the  rail¬ 
road  must  go,  which  is  to  unite  the  two  shores  of  our  con¬ 
tinent  together.  Here  is  a  place  for  discernment  and  impar¬ 
tiality.  In  the  history  of  our  country,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  in  forming  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  assuming  the 
debts  by  Hamilton’s  funding-system,  there  was  something,  — 
not  exactly  private  influence,  though  not  exactly  indepen¬ 
dent  of  it  —  which  made  order  and  national  faith  triumph 
over  disorder  and  radicalism.  The  balance  trembled  for  a 
while,  in  fearful  uncertainty  ;  and  yet,  at  last,  something  de¬ 
cided  it.  So  we  may  ask  the  question :  What  was  the  great 
moral,  intellectual,  spiritual  law,  that  decided  the  suffrages 
of  the  church  ?  Was  there  such  a  law  ?  And  what  was  it  ? 
And  what  was  its  import  ?  Take  the  council  of  Nice,  as  an 
example.  We  see  two  powers  opposing  each  other : 
First,  the  logical  absurdities  imputed,  by  Arius,  to  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father ;  and. 
Secondly,  the  shock  of  feelings  which  arose  from  lowering 
the  dignity  of  the  Son,  together  with  the  shock  from  the  un- 
sacred  and  bold  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Now,  the  latter 
feeling,  in  the  majority,  triumphed  over  the  former.  But  how  ? 
Why  ?  Capriciously,  by  the  arbitrary  interposition  of  Provi- 
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dence,  or  was  it  by  a  law,  not  definite  and  infallible,  per¬ 
haps,  but  distinct  enough  to  be  ascertained,  and  powerful 
enough  to  influnce  ?  A  historian  impartial  enough  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  question  wisely  and  satisfactorily,  ought  to  be 
crowned  with  a  garland  of  roses  never  to  fade.  His  name 
would  be  immortal. 

One  of  the  Roman  historians  i  compares  the  Empire  to 
human  life  :  it  had  its  infancy,  boyhood,  maturity,  and  old 
age  —  senectus  imperii.  Something  like  this  might  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  church.  The  historical  form  of  faith,  in  the  first 
century  —  the  form  of  the  first  heresies  —  are  remarkably  in¬ 
fantile  ;  then,  the  Gnostic  discussions  are  like  a  very  young 
man  ;  the  controversies  on  the  person  of  Christ,  mark  more 
maturity ;  and  the  Pelagian  question  must  last,  in  some 
form  and  some  degree,  until  the  Millennium.  Thus  the  order 
of  the  ecclesiastical  discussion  had  a  reason  ;  no  skill  could 
have  parried  them  off. 

We  have  heard  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ;  and 
were  one  fond  of  cabalistic  numbers,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  duplicate  the  number  seven,  and  a  fourteenth  mirabile 
dictUy  namely,  monkery  and  its  austerities  would  be  found. 
But  it  is  hardly  a  wonder ;  it  was  rather  an  emanation  from 
the  form  of  society  then  prevalent.  The  more  we  look  at 
the  web  of  manners  and  the  form  of  government,  the  less 
should  we  be  astonished  that  men  were  driven,  from  social 
misery,  to  solitary  freedom.  Terrible  are  the  burdens  of  an 
effete  and  falling  empire ;  and  it  was  a  social  passion  that 
drove  the  old  monks  into  the  desert.  Simeon  Stylites  had 
an  influence,  on  his  pillar,  which  he  could  have  found  no¬ 
where  else.  When  kings,  statesmen,  and  bishops  came  to  the 
foot  of  his  column  to  admire  his  austerities  and  hear  his  in¬ 
spirations,  no  wonder  that  ambition  and  social  feeling  should 
both  conspire  to  fix  him  on  his  giddy  elevation.  For  force  of 
genius,  some  minds  have  been  compelled  to  substitute  force 
of  will.  One  of  the  Superiors  of  the  convent  in  Mar-hanna 
in  Syria  thus  addressed  Volney  the  traveller:  “You,  who 
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come  from  a  country  where  men  live  in  security  and  abund¬ 
ance,  may  consider  our  life  as  an  insupportable  self-denial, 
and  our  retreat  from  the  world  as  a  sacrifice.  But  in  the 
situation  of  this  country,  perhaps  the  case  is  different.  What 
can  we  do?  Turn  merchants  ?  We  should  be  then  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  cares  of  business  and  our  families  ;  and, 
after  having  worked  hard  for  thirty  years,  comes  the  Aga, 
the  Pacha,  or  the  Cadi ;  we  are  brought  to  trial,  without 
even  the  shadow  of  a  crime ;  witnesses  are  summoned  to 
accuse  us ;  we  are  bastinadoed,  plundered,  and  turned  into 
the  world  as  naked  as  the  first  day  we  entered  it.  As  for  the 
peasant,  his  case  is  still  worse :  the  Aga  oppresses  him  ;  the 
soldier  pillages  him  ;  and  the  Arabs  rob  him.  Shall  we  be¬ 
come  soldiers?  The  profession  is  laborious  and  dangerous; 
and  how  it  will  end,  is  not  very  certain.  It  may  seem  hard, 
perhaps,  to  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  convent ;  but  at  least  we 
live  there  in  peace  ;  and,  though  in  a  state  of  habitual  ab¬ 
stinence  and  poverty,  we  possess  and  enjoy  more  than  we 
should  if  we  had  continued  in  the  world.  Observe  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  peasants,  and  look  at  ours.  We  possess 
everything  they  have,  and  even  what  they  have  not :  we  are 
better  clad  and  better  fed ;  we  drink  wine  and  coffee  ;  and 
who  are  our  monks,  but  the  children  of  peasants  ?  You  talk 
of  the  Copts  of  St.  Macarius  and  St.  Antony.  Be  assured 
their  condition  is  better  than  that  of  the  Bedouins  and  Fel¬ 
lahs,  who  surround*  them.”  (Volney’s  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p. 
470, 471.) 

The  condition  of  the  falling  empire  of  Rome  was  not  much 
better  than  that  of  the  Pachas  in  the  East.  The  incumbent 
weight  of  oppression,  crowds  out  men  from  active  life  into 
sanctity  and  solitude. 

The  writer  of  this  Article  gives  no  pledge  that  he  has  ex¬ 
hausted  the  circle  of  even  his  own  wonderings ;  for  wonder¬ 
ing  is  a  very  easy  task.  The  great  secret  is,  to  wonder  in  the 
right  place.  But  here  is  a  catalogue :  First,  that  a  college 
of  apostles  was  chosen,  and  the  work  devolves  on  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  ;  secondly,  the  amazing  credulity  of  the  first  writ¬ 
ers  and  ages  ;  thirdly,  the  kind  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
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some  of  the  most  eminent  men,  politic  rather  than  true ; 
fourthly,  their  mystic  mode  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Alexandrian  Jews ;  fifthly,  the  mixture  of  self- 
denying  virtue  with  astonishing  weakness  ;  sixthly,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  old  church  so  silently  leaked  away  from  its  form ; 
seventhly,  that  it  almost  counteracted  its  original  design ; 
eighthly,  its  rapid  return  to  discarded  ritualism;  ninthly, the 
extravagance  of  the  early  heresies ;  tenthly,  the  want  of  deli¬ 
cacy  and  decorum  in  the  Fathers  ;  eleventhly,  the  little  and 
over-action  of  mental  acumen ;  twelfthly,  the  stringent  hie¬ 
rarchy,  which  grew  out  of  the  freest  democracy ;  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  place,  the  astonishing  criticism  on  the  earlier  waiters ; 
and,  lastly,  the  conditional  wonder  whether  an  universal  rea¬ 
son  presided  in  the  impersonated  church,  which  had  any 
tendency  to  give  value  to  her  inquiries,  and  a  seal  to  her  de¬ 
cisions.  Such  are  the  impressions  which  one  tyro  has  felt, 
in  perusing  those  pages  which  record  the  effects  of  revela¬ 
tion  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity. 

The  removal  of  a  paradox  is  always  doubled  instruction. 
If,  notwithstanding  all  its  short-reachings  towards  expected 
perfection,  Christianity  has  been  an  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  individual  and  the  social  system,  to  government  and  law, 
no  doubt  the  discovery  will  be  a  delightful  confirmation  of 
its  truth,  and  an  illustration  of  its  power.  “  The  structure  of 
the  natural  world,”  says  Dr.  Blair,^  “  affords  innumerable  in¬ 
stances  of  profound  design,  which  no  attentive  spectator  can 
survey  without  wonder.  In  the  moral  world,  where  the 
workmanship  is  of  much  finer  and  more  delicate  contexture, 
subjects  of  still  greater  admiration  open  to  view.  But  ad¬ 
miration  must  rise  to  its  perfect  point,  when  those  parts  of 
the  moral  constitution,  which  at  first  were  reported  blem¬ 
ishes,  which  carried  the  appearance  of  objections,  either  to 
the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  Providence,  are  discovered,  on 
more  accurate  inspection,  to  be  adjusted  with  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  propriety.”  In  like  manner,  when  we  see  the  imbe¬ 
cility  and  confusion  in  Christian  society,  which  first  caused 
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our  disappointment,  converted  to  admiration  by  an  obvious 
discovery  of  the  latent  design  of  God,  we  feel  a  sentiment 
like  that  arising  when  we  find  a  coal-formation  beneath  a 
barren  surface  ;  and  learn  that  where  all  was  seeming  ste¬ 
rility,  nature  has  been  treasuring  up  fuel  for  ages. 

Let  us  wait,  then,  for  the  fog  to  clear  away,  before  we 
judge  of  the  magnificence  of  the  prospect.  Let  us  not  im¬ 
pute  to  God  the  projections  of  our  own  ignorance.  Church 
history  is  a  series  of  important  examples.  The  influence  of 
feeling  on  speculation,  and  speculation  on  feeling,  the  action 
and  reaction  of  the  reigning  controversy ;  the  effects  of  one 
doctrinal  point  of  view  on  another ;  the  connection  of  the 
mental  philosophy  with  the  popular  faith ;  the  causes  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  popular  faith ;  the  lights  that  led,  and  the 
lights  that  misled,  the  church  ;  the  influence  of  a  sound  or 
unsound  Biblical  interpretation  ;  and  the  question  whether 
there  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  tendency  to  an  all-conquering 
creed,  and  to  a  human^  perfection  —  these  are  points  never 
yet  cleared,  and  yet  vastly  important.  If  the  Bible  is  God’s 
word,  a  well-written  church  history  is  his  Providential 
commentary. 


ARTICLE  V. 

GERMAN  THEORY  OF  WORSHIP  a 
I.  Introductory  Remarks. 

The  topics  relating  to  religious  worship,  which,  to  a  some¬ 
what  unusual  extent,  occupy  the  public  mind  at  the  present 
moment,  refer  primarily  to  certain  outward  forms ;  and, 


1  That  is,  such  a  perfection  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  this  world. 

2  Liturgik  und  Homiletik.  MS.  Lectures  of  Prof.  Julius  Muller. 
Evangelische  Homiletik,  von  Christian  Palmer. 

Grundleyung  der  Homiletik,  von  Philipp  Marheinecke. 
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viewed  only  in  this  relation,  they  may  be  considered  as  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  The  questions,  whether 
the  congregation  shall  rise,  or  remain  sitting,  during  prayer ; 
whether  precomposed  forms  of  prayer  are  preferable  to  those 
which  are  not  written ;  whether  the  functions  of  worship 
shall  be  wholly  confined  to  the  officiating  clergyman,  or  the 
congregation  be  allowed  an  active  share  in  them :  these,  and 
questions  of  similar  import,  seem,  at  first,  scarcely  to  de¬ 
serve  the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  them.  Every 
one,  it  would  be  supposed,  might  safely  be  allowed  to  act, 
in  reference  to  these  points,  precisely  as  his  own  taste  might 
dictate. 

No  reader  of  history,  however,  is  ignorant  of  the  extent 
to  which  these  questions  have,  at  different  periods,  agi¬ 
tated  and  convulsed  the  church.  And  controversies,  so 
fierce  and  protracted  as  those  to  which  these  questions 
have  given  rise,  cannot  be  admitted  to  relate  to  matters  of 
inferior  importance.  A  closer  view  of  the  subject  will  be 
likely  to  convince  every  thoughtful  man,  that  questions 
which  refer  to  forms  of  worship,  have  a  very  fnomentous 
bearing  on  the  vigor  of  the .  Christian  life  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  religion.  The  strength  and  constancy  of  re¬ 
ligion,  considered  as  a  principle  of  action,  are  apt  to  be 
powerfully  affected  by  the  character  of  our  religious  emo¬ 
tions.  These,  as  they  are  pure  or  adulterated,  as  they  are  in¬ 
tense  and  permanent,  or  feeble  and  fluctuating,  confirm  or 
weaken  the  religious  principle.  At  the  same  time,  the  media 
of  expression,  which  are  used  in  the  case  of  our  religious 
emotions,  through  which  we  either  communicate  them  to 
our  fellow  men  or  utter  them  to  Jehovah,  exert  on  the  emo¬ 
tions  themselves  no  inconsiderable  reflex  influence.  In  this 
view,  therefore,  whether  theory  or  fact  guide  our  convictions, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  to  dismiss  as  frivolous  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  we  have  referred,  betrays  not  only  a  superfi¬ 
cial,  but  a  positively  incorrect,  judgment.  At  all  events, 
facts  indicate,  too  plainly,  that  if  not  a  real,  yet  a  factitious, 
importance  is  attached  and  will  continue  to  be  attached  to 
these  questions.  May  we  not  expect  that  controversies, 
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which  have  been  supposed  to  be  forever  settled,  will  here¬ 
after  be  revived  ;  and  that,  consequently,  however  slight  we 
may  consider  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  points  at  issue  to  be, 
we  shall  yet  be  summoned  to  their  discussion  ?  a  task,  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  which  no  one  ought  to  engage  otherwise  than  in¬ 
telligently. 

We  suppose,  therefore,  that  we  shall  render  a  service,  not 
entirely  without  value,  by  undertaking  to  state,  in  this  Arti¬ 
cle,  the  German  theory  of  worship. 

In  doing  this,  we  shall  make  free  use  of  the  works  cited 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Article.  German  writers  have  treated 
this  subject,  not  only  at  greater  length  than  any  English  or 
American  writers  with  whose  works  we  are  acquainted; 
but  also,  in  a  manner  much  better  conformed  to  logical  rules, 
exhibiting,  as  the  result  of  a  sharp  analysis,  the  different 
parts  of  the  subject  in  their  proper  relation.  The  study  of 
the  theory  of  worship,  as  presented  by  German  writers,  may 
be  in  no  small  degree  advantageous.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  add,  that  we  are  far  from  approving,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  all  which  has  been  written  on  this  theme,  even  by 
those  writers  whose  works  we  have  principally  consulted. 
The  Articles  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  on  topics  connected  with  our  general  sub¬ 
ject,  and  particularly  the  Article  in  the  Number  for  April  of 
the  present  year,  on  the  Theory  of  Preaching,  coincide  much 
more  exactly  with  our  own  sentiments. 


II.  Statement  of  the  Subject. 

Every  congregation  is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  two 
classes  of  persons :  those  who  are  already  arrived,  at  least 
in  a  comparative  sense,  at  maturity  in  age  and  in  spiritual 
culture,  and  those  who  are  in  progress  towards  this  matu¬ 
rity.  The  aim  of  all  church  services,  therefore,  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  two-fold :  as  the  preparation  of  those  who  are  as 
yet  immature,  in  the  sense  above  intimated,  to  become,  in 
the  high  sense  of  the  phrase,  members  of  the  congregation ; 
or  else,  as  the  carrying  forward  of  those  who  are  already 
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relatively  immature,  to  a  more  elevated  stage  of  spiritual 
culture.  The  instructions  and  labors  which  propose  to  them¬ 
selves  the  former  object,  pass  under  the  general  name  of 
Catechetics.  Those  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  second  of 
these  objects, —  which  contemplate  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  directed,  as  relatively  mature,  refer  either  to  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  its  collective  capacity,  or  to  the  individuals  of  whom 
it  is  composed.  In  the  latter  event,  we  have,  in  the  specific 
sense  of  the  words,  the  care  of  souls  ;  in  the  former,  we  have 
worship,  cultus^  wherein  the  congregation  is  considered  as 
brought  together  into  one  place,  and  the  activity  of  the  cler¬ 
gyman  exerted  among  them  and  for  them.  For  though 
worship  is,  indeed,  most  properly  considered  as  the  act  of  the 
congregation,  yet,  in  developing  its  nature,  we  are  obliged 
to  concern  ourselves  with  the  functions  of  the  ministry,  as 
they  operate  in  its  production  and  guidance.  The  clergy¬ 
man  is  the  medium  through  which  is  expressed  partially,  if 
not  completely,  the  common  religious  life  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  is  the  life-giving  central  point,  whence  goes  forth 
the  influence  by  which  the  congregation  is  carried  forward 
to  a  purer  and  closer  participation  in  the  life  of  God.  We 
are,  then,  to  consider  worship  in  that  point  of  view  wherein 
it  is  a  product  of  the  agency  of  the  ministry  of  the  word. 

In  all  attempts  at  an  analysis  of  worship,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  contemplate  exclusively  any  of  the  empirical 
forms  in  which  it  has  usually  been  practised.  With  these 
there  has  been  mixed  much  that  is  purely  conventional  and 
arbitrary ;  much  that  has  had  no  other  than  a  disturbing  and 
corrupting  influence.  The  earlier  writers  on  this  subject,  too 
often  did  slavish  homage  to  this  barren  empiricism.  They 
did  not  get  an  insight  into  the  grounds  of  that  inward  neces¬ 
sity  of  worship,  which  always  exists  wherever  a  Christian 
consciousness  is  found. 


III.  Necessity  of  Worship. 

A  correct  statement  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  in¬ 
ward  necessity  of  worship,  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
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made,  is  not  without  difficulty.  It  always  exists,  we  may 
remark  in  the  general,  along  with  a  pure  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness.  Does  there  arise,  however,  in  the  Christian  con¬ 
sciousness,  an  impulse  to  the  practice  of  certain  definite  out¬ 
ward  rites,  and  at  particular  times  ?  Should  not  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  be  considered  as  one  unbroken  act  of  adoration  ? 
Christians  are  denominated  a  royal  priesthood.  Every  en¬ 
joyment,  every  labor,  should  refer  to  God  ;  and,  purified  by 
this  process,  become  an  act  of  religious  homage.  The  whole 
life  should  be  converted  into  a  holy  festival.  Such  results 
are,  no  doubt,  often  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament. 
Paul  earnestly  condemns  that  form  of  religious  life,  which 
manifests  itself  only  at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places. 
He  considers  it  as  peculiar  to  the  stage  of  childhood.  There 
was  a  relapse  into  this  form  of  Judaism,  or  rather  of  Pagan¬ 
ism,  when  the  Romish  church  insisted  upon  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  time  and  place  as  essential,  not  only  to  the  growth, 
but  even  to  the  being  of  piety ;  when  it  placed  so  much  stress 
upon  fasts  and  pilgrimages.  It  was  one  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  results  of  the  Reformation,  that  it  checked  the  progress 
of  this  degeneracy. 

Recognizing  the  essential  truth  of  these  remarks,  the  spirit¬ 
ualistic  sects  have  contended  against  all  outward  rites,  all 
formal  convocations  of  Christians,  and  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments.  This  aversion  to  outward  expression  of  re¬ 
ligious  emotion,  discovered  itself  especially  in  the  Quakers. 
But  although,  in  their  case,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  high 
degree  of  blamelessness  of  demeanor,  and  was  by  no  means 
dissociated  from  real  piety,  it  degenerated,  during  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  into  bald  fanaticism.  And  in  later  times,  not  only 
have  the  irreligious  and  the  indifferent  withdrawn  from  all 
participation  in  external  worship  ;  but,  even  by  religious 
men,  has  its  necessity  been  sometimes  questioned. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  this  necessity  by 
referring  to  the  condition  of  the  so-called  common  people. 
Religious  services  have  been  alleged  to  be  an  indispensa¬ 
ble  means  of  fitting  these  classes  for  their  proper  duty,  and 
forming  them  to  the  character  which  they  ought  to  bear.  It 
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may  be  doubted,  whether  the  attempt  to  derive  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  worship  from  this  idea  can  be  successful.  The  diver¬ 
sity  between  the  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated  classes  is 
not  necessarily  of  a  religious  nature ;  and  the  deficiency  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  latter  class,  in  that  culture  which  is  possessed 
by  the  superior  classes,  cannot  be  compensated  by  religious 
worship.  This  is  never  to  be  considered  as  an  educational 
instrumentality.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  an  aesthetic  cul¬ 
ture.  To  regard  it  as  such,  is  a  gross  perversion.  Losing, 
as  it  must  on  this  supposition,  its  uses  for  the  educated 
ranks,  it  would  be  bereft  of  its  entire  significance,  and  would 
come  to  be  viewed  merely  as  a  device  with  which  to  delude 
the  common  people. 

Still  further,  if  worship  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  religious 
instruction,  little  would  be  gained  towards  a  demonstration 
of  its  necessity.  It  would,  in  this  case,  cease  to  be  needful 
the  moment  the  Christian  became  thoroughly  versed  in  reli¬ 
gious  doctrine.  It  would  be  merely  a  missa  catechumenornm^ 
and  not  a  missa  fidelium.  It  cannot,  however,  be  allowed  to 
be  less,  but  should  be  considered  as  more,  completely  indis¬ 
pensable,  in  proportion  to  one’s  advancement  in  religious 
knowledge  and  in  true  piety. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  those  commands,  which  we 
find  in  the  New  Testament,  requiring  united  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  If  these  passages  are  considered  as  im¬ 
plying  that  a  conviction  of  the  utility  of  religious  worship, 
an  impulse  to  its  practice,  uniformly  accompanies  a  genu¬ 
ine  piety,  the  reference  to  them  may  be  allowed  to  be 
proper.  They  are,  however,  the  offspring,  rather  than  the 
parent,  of  this  conviction  ;  they  presuppose,  rather  than  cre¬ 
ate,  the  necessity  of  worship.  This  cannot  have  it  for  its 
whole  office  to  convert  men  ;  for  the  very  act  of  assembling 
together,  for  religious  services,  implies  an  active  faith  in 
Christianity,  without  which  such  an  assembly  never  could 
be  convened.  There  are  often  found,  indeed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  a  Christian  assembly,  many  who  need  conversion. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  either,  that  the  services  which  are  per¬ 
formed  in  such  an  assembly,  may  serve,  indirectly  yet  very 
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effectively,  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  Yet  this  can¬ 
not  be  considered  as  the  primary  aim  of  these  services.  So 
to  consider  them,  betrays  a  gross  misconception  of  their  na¬ 
ture  and  their  proper  effects.  It  has  been  the  source  of  many 
corruptions. 

All  religion,  we  remark  further,  creates  a  fellowship 
amongst  its  possessors.  The  power  to  do  this  operates,  of 
course,  with  the  most  intenseness,  and  with  the  greatest  pu¬ 
rity  of  effect,  in  the  absolute,  the  perfect  religion.  Yet  it  is 
not  wholly  absent  even  from  the  more  imperfect  forms  of  re¬ 
ligion.  It  originates  in  the  consciousness  of  having  found, 
in  religion,  a  good  of  the  highest  intrinsic  worth,  and  of  the 
most  benignant  influence,  and  which,  being  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  is  capable  of  a  universal  diffusion.  Nor  is  this  good 
ever  attained  by  any  individual,  without  his  being  sensible 
of  an  impulse  to  eflect,  if  possible,  such  a  universal  diffusion. 
It  is  also  a  peculiar  property  of  true  piety,  that  it  prompts  its 
possessor  to  seek  to  purify  and  strengthen  his  own  religious 
emotions,  by  the  aid  of  others  like-minded  with  himself. 
The  impulse  to  fellowship,  originating  in  the  manner  now 
described,  will  not  remain  dormant,  but  will  lead  to  actual 
communication  of  the  emotions  and  convictions  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  Christian  life.  And  such  a  communication  is  pos¬ 
sible  only  through  the  agency  of  material,  sensible  forms. 
The  most  delicate  and  fitting  form  which  can  be  employed, 
that  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  spirit,  is  speech.  The 
mind,  influenced  by  religious  convictions,  will  strive  to  com¬ 
municate  them  in  words.  A  community  united  together  in 
the  same  faith,  will  make  provision  for  assembling  together 
at  an  appointed  place ;  and,  in  this  way,  will  an  outward 
worship  come  into  existence.  The  Christian  life  cannot,  in¬ 
deed,  be  properly  described  as  the  natural  condition  of  the 
soul,  nor  as  the  product  of  any  merely  natural  instrumentali¬ 
ties  ;  nor  can  it  be  maintained  in  a  vigorous  state  by  any 
merely  natural  processes.  There  belong  to  the  Christian  life 
aspirations,  vehement  and  irrepressible,  to  that  which  is 
above  itself,  to  the  heavenly,  to  that  which  is  essentially 
spiritual.  Yet  there  is  needed  at  present,  among  its 
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possessors,  a  certain  fellowship,  such  as  can  be  effected 
only  through  strictly  natural  media,  whose  intended  re¬ 
sult  shall  be  the  strengthening  of  the  hold  on  that  which 
is  spiritual,  a  more  perfect  preparation  for  the  heavenly 
state.  Worship  is  the  chief  means  by  which  this  fellow¬ 
ship  is  effected. 

Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  spirit¬ 
ual  freedom,  ever  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  will  be  at  all  abridged  by  means  of  such  a  worship  as 
we  have  now  attempted  to  describe.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
only  in  Protestantism  that  such  a  worship  becomes  possible. 
In  order  to  the  very  existence  of  this,  in  any  pure  and  truly 
valuable  forms,  something  more  is  demanded  than  the  mere 
concourse  of  corporeal  atoms.  There  would  be  produced,  by 
such  a  process,  at  best  only  a  feeble,  sickly  life.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  of  the  mass  must  be  possessed  of  a  spiritual  freedom. 
And  this  can  be  found  only  in  Protestantism.  In  Christ’s 
command  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  there  can¬ 
not,  of  course,  be  supposed  to  be  any  exclusive  reference  to 
mechanical  movements  and  changes  of  posture  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  such  a  reference  altogether  excluded.  What 
Christ  enjoins,  cannot  be  effected  without  recourse  to  such 
movements  and  changes  of  posture.  In  order  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  idea  of  Protestantism  may  be  most  perfectly  realized,  the 
purpose  sought  by  the  spiritualistic  sects  be  most  happily 
attained,  external  forms  must  not  be  entirely  disused.  The 
Christian  must  be  left  at  liberty  to  obey  his  instinctive  im¬ 
pulses  to  fellowship  with  those  like-minded  with  himself, 
and  so  to  the  performance  of  outward  rites. 


IV.  Elements  of  Worship. 

Worship  is  the  representation,  by  means  of  forms  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  the  inward  faith  of  the 
believer.  It  comes  into  existence  as  the  necessary  instru¬ 
ment  of  that  fellowship  for  which  the  souls  of  believers  in¬ 
stinctively  seek.  There  always  resides  in  the  mind.a  strong 
wish  to  express  outwardly  that  which  has  been  experienced 
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within.  This  wish  will  be  the  more  vehement  in  proportion 
as  the  mind  is  the  more  completely  controlled  by  its  own 
emotions.  A  benevolent  feeling  will  also  prompt  to  the  same 
fellowship.  Still  more,  the  individual  will  become  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  assuring  himself,  by  means  of  outward 
representation,  and  thereby  of  comparison  with  others,  that 
his  mental  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  himself.  And  this 
necessity  will  be  felt  in  respect  to  religion,  because  the  origi¬ 
nal  seat  of  religion  is  the  emotions  ;  and  around  religious 
emotions,  as  around  all  others,  there  hangs  a  certain  dark¬ 
ness  and  obscurity,  until  they  either  give  birth  to  corre¬ 
spondent  action,  or  are  expressed  in  some  other  appropriate 
form.  However  deeply  the  mind  of  the  individual  may  have 
been  penetrated  by  religious  emotions,  the  moment  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  directly  awakened  them  is  spent,  and  they  have 
ceased  to  be  matters  of  actual  consciousness,  he  begins  to 
want  an  adequate  guarantee  of  their  reality.  This  guaran¬ 
tee  may  be  secured,  indeed,  in  a  partial  measure,  by  means 
of  the  memory ;  but  a  far  more  effective  means  is  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  power  and  operation  of  the  emotions  in  others. 

This  representation,  through  outward  forms,  of  the  inward 
feelings,  derives  its  power  from  its  general  relation  to  the 
properties  of  human  nature.  It  hence  happens  that  no  one 
who  witnesses  the  expression  of  strong  feeling  can  remain 
unaffected.  The  eloquence  of  emotion  is,  with  most  minds, 
more  effective  thair  the  eloquence  of  thought.  Hence,  too,  it 
happens  that  men  who  cannot  understand  each  other,  nor 
sympathize  with  each  other  in  abstract  views  of  truth,  can 
often  easily  unite  on  the  basis  of  common  religious  emotions. 
This  mutual  expression  of  religious  feelings,  thus  salutary 
and  powerful  in  its  inffuences,  German  writers  make  a  fun¬ 
damental  element  of  evangelical  worship.  They  give  to  it 
the  name  of  the  element  of  communication  or  representation. 

It  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said,  on  what  ground 
prayer,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  the  communication  of  the 
emotions  of  the  heart  to  Jehovah,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  first  element  of  worship.  In  an  inquiry  as  to  what  impels 
the  individual  Christian  to  seek  fellowship  with  others,  and 
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as  to  the  mode  wherein  that  fellowship  shall  be  effected,  we 
seek  merely  for  such  an  element  as  will  exemplify  the  mu¬ 
tual  working  of  men  upon  each  other,  but  not  for  the  forms 
in  which  God  shall  be  addressed.  At  the  same  time,  when 
Christians  are  employed  in  the  mutual  communication  of  the 
acts  of  God  in  their  souls,  their  minds  will  rise,  as  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  impulse,  to  Him,  through  a  vital  union  with  whom 
they  have  become  one  with  each  other.  And  their  relation 
to  each  other  will  seem,  for  the  time,  to  be  lost  in  the  com¬ 
mon  consciousness  of  standing  before  God  ;  and  thus  their 
communion  with  each  other  be  changed  into  prayer.  Con¬ 
sidered,  then,  as  the  direct  turning  of  the  soul  to  Jehovah, 
prayer  would  appear  to  have  no  proper  reference  to  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  Christians  with  each  other.  A  conception  of 
prayer  as  the  common  act  of  many  individuals,  seems  abhor¬ 
rent  from  its  nature.  Ought  we  not  to  regard  it,  exclusively, 
as  the  solitary  act  of  the  insulated  soul  ?  But,  viewed  more 
closely,  prayer  is  by  no  means  out  of  place  in  an  assembly 
of  worshippers.  It  should  be  something  more  than  a  soli¬ 
tary  service.  The  profound  significance  of  the  very  act  of 
assembling  for  a  religious  purpose,  demands  supplication  as 
a  necessary  accompaniment.  Besides,  by  the  union  of  many 
individuals  in  prayer,  the  devotional  sentiments  of  each  ac¬ 
quire  more  "elevation,  purity,  and  substance.  Hence  it  is 
that  Christ  has  frequently  enjoined  not  only  private  but  so¬ 
cial  prayer.  Prayer,  also,  has  these  two  features  in  common 
with  the  element  of  communication  as  just  defined,  that,  like 
that,  it  is  a  fitting  expression  of  Christian  fellowship  ;  and 
that  the  overtures  of  the  heart,  when  uttered  to  Jehovah,  as 
when  uttered  to  each  other,  are  rendered,  by  that  means, 
purer  and  more  intense. 

The  two  elements  now  spoken  of,  are  only  forms  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  either  to  men  or  to  God,  of  our  religious  emotions. 
No  effect  is  sought  from  the  employment  of  these  elements, 
beyond  that  of  which  the  emotions  themselves  are  the  object. 
These  are  strengthened  and  purified.  Beyond  this,  no  practi¬ 
cal  result  is  aimed  at.  On  this  account,  and  because  the 
emotions  are  characterized  by  indefiniteness,  and  need  to  be 
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founded  on  clear  notions,  it  is  required  that  the  elements  of 
representation  should  be  associated  with  some  form  of  the 
Catechetical  element. 

Moreover,  a  Christian  congregation  cannot  assemble  for 
devotional  ends,  and  its  members  be  insensible  of  many  de¬ 
fects  and  blemishes  still  belonging  to  their  character —  of  the 
great  power  with  which  sin  is  yet  clothed.  In  the  attempt 
to  elevate  the  soul  to  God  in  prayer,  in  the  mutual  inter¬ 
change  of  religious  sentiment,  this  conviction  must  become 
very  intense.  A  favorite  view  with  many,  in  our  day,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  Christians,  by  means  merely  of  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  religious  feeling,  must  be  borne  away  far  above  the 
reach  of  any  influences  which  can  mar  the  purity  of  this  * 
practice.  But  we  lose  sight,  in  this  view,  of  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  and  necessities  of  men.  Unless  enthusiastic  feeling 
degenerates  into  the  baldest  fanaticism,  the  consciousness  of 
moral  imperfection  will  invariably  attend  it.  It  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  that  some  stronger  force  than  any  which  dwells  in 
vehement  emotion,  is  required  in  order  to  a  thorough  Chris¬ 
tian  culture.  Another  element,  therefore,  must  be  introduced 
into  worship,  besides  those  which  relate  to  the  manifestation 
of  emotion.  This  is  denominated  the  theological  element, 
as  being  the  one  in  which  an  object  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
emotions,  is  sought  to  be  accomplished.  The  elements  of 
representation  relate  to  that  which  is  past,  or  which  is  now 
in  existence.  The  congregation  is  considered  as  relatively 
mature.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  theological  element,  there  is 
a  continual  reference  to  the  future.  The  congregation  does 
not  conceive  itself  to  have  attained,  but  follows  after,  that  it 
may  apprehend  that  for  which  it  has  been  apprehended  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  elements  of  representation,  the  idea  of 
the  congregation  as  a  mass  predominates ;  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  element,  the  idea  of  the  congregation  in  the  individual 
capacity  of  its  members.  In  the  elements  of  representation, 
the  congregation  is  conceived  of  as  regenerated ;  but  if  wor¬ 
ship  were  to  be  conducted  in  precise  harmony  with  this  the¬ 
oretically  correct  conception,  it  would  be  at  variance  with 
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actual  life.  We  must  incorporate  an  element  which  shall 
mediate  between  this  ideal  view  and  ordinary  experience. 

In  order  to  a  more  precise  definition  of  the  theological  ele¬ 
ment,  we  must  contemplate  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed. 
It  supposes,  then,  an  imperfect  Christian  life,  and  it  aims  at 
the  removal  of  these  imperfections  and  causes  of  limitation. 
These  do  not  consist  in  error,  nor  in  pain,  but  in  sin;  in  the 
derangement  of  the  wiU.  And  therefore  the  force  of  the  theo¬ 
logical  element  is  concentrated  on  the  disordered  will.  An 
immediate  operation,  by  one  man,  upon  the  will  of  another, 
is  impossible.  The  desired  result  can  be  secured  only  by  the 
employment  of  an  influence,  such  as  shall  at  once  affect  the 
understanding  and  the  moral  powers ;  be  of  the  nature  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  be  adapted  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  sen¬ 
sibilities.  We  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  activity  which  be¬ 
longs  to  the  sensibilities,  and  of  the  precision  and  definite¬ 
ness  which  characterize  the  understanding.  The  theological 
element  unites  itself  with  those  of  representation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  catechetical.  Yet  it  employs  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  an  end  different  from  that  to  which  it  seems,  at  first, 
adapted.  The  catechetical  element  is  converted  into  an  in¬ 
strument  of  a  salutary  influence  on  the  will — the  disposi¬ 
tions.  This  is  done  by  uniting  it  with  the  elements  of  repre¬ 
sentation  ;  the  former  giving  instruction,  the  latter  awaken¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  and  spiritual  activity,  and  imparting  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  soul.  The  theological  element  combines  in  itself 
both  these  properties,  at  once  informing  the  intellect  and 
stimulating  the  emotions.  To  this  result  we  give  the  name 
of  edification,  which  is  a  true  edification,  a  permanent  result, 
no  otherwise  than  as  it  is  the  product  of  knowledge  and  emo¬ 
tion.  Of  the  two  properties  which  are  combined  in  the  ele¬ 
ment  now  under  consideration,  that  of  instruction  has,  at 
certain  times,  predominated ;  at  other  times,  that  of  emotion. 
There  has  prevailed  either  an  excessive  proneness  to  the 
abstract  contemplation  of  truth,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  its 
bearings  on  th6  heart  and  the  practice  ;  or  an  equally  exces¬ 
sive  proneness  to  the  indulgence  of  mere  emotion.  The  pu¬ 
rity  of  the  effect  has,  by  this  means,  been  often  sadly  marred. 
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The  aim  of  the  theological  element  is  the  purification  and 
growth  of  the  Christian  life,  its  elevation  above  the  point  to 
which,  at  any  moment,  it  may  chance  to  have  reached.  But 
as  the  living  agents,  through  whom  it  operates,  are  them¬ 
selves  imperfect ;  and  as  all  the  human  instrumentalities, 
which  they  can  employ,  are  characterized  by  the  same  im¬ 
perfection  ;  it  is  manifest,  that  access  must  be  sought  to 
some  source  of  moral  power  from  which  every  imperfection 
shall  be  entirely  removed,  which  shall  be  exalted  above  any 
particular  stage  of  development,  that  the  Christian  life  in 
this  world  ever  attains.  It  is  a  favorite  idea,  therefore,  with 
the  better  class  of  German  writers,  and  one  which  they  take 
great  pains  to  impress,  that  the  church,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  Protestantism,  possesses  such  a  source  of 
power  only  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  The  theological 
element  allies  itself,  in  the  very  closest  manner,  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  acts,  in  the  mind  of  the  worshippers,  by 
means  of  the  interpretation  of  the  word.  All  the  elements  of 
worship,  indeed,  have  a  permanent  relation  to  the  Scriptures. 
They  have  no  true  power,  except  by  virtue  of  this  relation. 
But  the  theological  element  does  not  rest  on  any  such  gene¬ 
ral  relation.  It  bears  to  the  word  of  God  a  far  closer  and 
more  specific  relation. 

On  the  ground  of  this  specific  relation  to  the  word  of  God, 
the  distinction,  in  the  congregation,  between  those  who  im¬ 
part  and  those  whp  receive,  will  gain  a  special  prominence 
in  the  use  of  the  theological  element.  There  must  be  living 
agents  by  whom  the  ends  which  the  very  etymology  of  the 
word  theolo^cal  teaches  us,  are  sought,  can  alone  be 
achieved.  Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  division  of 
clergy  and  laity,  at  least  according  to  the  demands  of 
Protestantism,  becomes  needful  and  proper.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  an  aspect  in  which  the  subject  may  be  viewed,  in 
which  this  distinction  will  remain.  Considered,  as  both  par¬ 
ties  must  be,  as  subjects  of  substantially  the  same  sinfulness, 
and  therefore  as  alike  needing  celestial  help,  both  may  be 
fitly  termed  receivers  ;  both  have  need  to  seek  access  to  the 
same  fountain. 
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With  the  consideration  of  the  theological  element,  our 
view  of  the  elements  of  worship  might  be  supposed  properly 
to  terminate.  On  a  nearer  view,  however,  the  necessity  of 
an  additional  element  will  be  apparent.  It  does  not  arise, 
indeed,  as  is  the  case  with  the  others,  as  a  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  congregation.  It  appears 
rather  as  a  special  operation  of  Divine  power,  an  immediate 
gift  of  Divine  grace.  This  additional  element  is  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Here  the  congregation  does  not  simply  unfold  its 
own  religious  consciousness,  but  Christ  himself  exerts  a  di¬ 
rect  influence  on  the  congregation.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
Lord’s  supper,  as  a  means  of  spiritual  growth,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  natural  result  of  any  process  of  spiritual  life, 
since  its  distinctive  peculiarity  is  the  immediate  presence 
and  operation  of  Divine  power.  The  necessity  of  the  Lord’s 
supper  may,  indeed,  develop  itself  most  conspicuously  in  ac¬ 
tual  life.  The  free  act  of  the  love  of  Christ,  however,  is  its 
exclusive  ground,  and  the  one  source  from  which  its  power 
is  derived.  This  conception  of  the  Lord’s  supper  grows  out 
of  every  view  which  assigns  to  it  a  real  substance  and  mean¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  Zuinglian  conception,  the  supper  is 
degraded  into  a  mere  fragmentary  portion  of  the  element  of 
representation.  It  is  merely  a  symbol  of  certain  truths  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Saviour,  without  any  direct  manifestation  of  his 
presence  and  power.  Our  readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be 
reminded  that  what  is  here  denominated  the  Zuinglian  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  is  far  more  nearly  in  harmony 
with  the  views  entertained  in  our  American  churches,  than 
is  the  Lutheran  conception,  the  view  advocated  by  the 
writers  with  whom  we  are  now  dealing.  Nor  will  they  be 
at  much  loss  to  decide  which  conception  has  the  advantage 
of  the  others,  in  simplicity,  and  in  coincidence  with  the 
Scriptures. 

Baptism  cannot,  in  regular  worship,  take  so  prominent  a 
place  as  the  Lord’s  supper.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  the  baptism  of  an  individual  cannot  be  repeated.  The 
Lord’s  supper  may  occupy  such  a  prominent  place  ;  and 
where  it  does  so,  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  culminating  point 
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of  the  service.  Everything  connected  with  worship  is  to  be 
as  subordinate  and  valueless  when  compared  with  the  right 
use  and  the  true  results  of  this  sacrament. 

In  the  Lord’s  supper,  it  should  be  observed,  the  teleo¬ 
logical  element  can  be  by  no  means  conspicuous.  The 
idea  of  instruction  is  wholly  foreign  to  its  nature.  The 
attempt  to  mingle  instruction  and  exhortation  with  it,  so 
often  seen  in  American  churches,  should  be  frowned  upon. 
The  distinction  of  the  congregation  into  clergy  and  laity, 
teacher  and  learner,  in  respect  to  this  sacrament,  in  great 
part  disappears.  All  alike  appear  before  the  great  giver  of 
Divine  grace,  Jesus  Christ,  needy  and  prepared  to  receive 
the  celestial  bounty.  The  Lord’s  supper  scarcely  admits  in 
any  shape  the  idea  of  human  mediation.  All  come  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Saviour.  In  religious  discourse,  the  relation 
of  giver  and  receiver  is  prominent.  But  this  sacrament  is 
not  discourse,  neither  is  discourse,  though  often  attempted 
to  be  made  so,  at  all  in  harmony  with  its  nature.  In  a 
modified  sense,  not  wholly  at  variance  with  Lutheran  con¬ 
ceptions,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  element  of  representa¬ 
tion,  operating  with  concentrated  energy  and  working  out 
the  appropriate  results  of  that  element  with  the  highest 
efficiency  and  purity. 

We  have  reached,  then,  successively,  in  this  development 
of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  life  by  means  of  worship, 
these  several  stages  :  the  catechetical,  or  that  of  instruction ; 
the  element  of  representation ;  the  teleological  element ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Lord’s  supper.  We  proceed  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  primitive  forms,  in  which  these  ele¬ 
ments  have  actually  appeared,  with  their  various  modi¬ 
fications. 

V.  Primitive  Forms  of  the  Elements  of  Worship. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that,  as  the  whole  church 
may  be  considered  as  a  spiritual  priesthood,  the  distinction 
which  has  always  existed  between  clergy  and  laity  is  an 
improper  one,  when  viewed  'relatively  to  this  priestly  charac- 
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ter  of  the  entire  church.  A  partial,  temporary  annihilation 
of  this  distinction  is  seen  at  those  times  when  the  whole 
congregation  participates  in  worship.  To  what  extent,  and 
under  what  limitations,  has  this  participation  been  allowed  ? 

In  respect  to  the  element  of  representation,  the  congre¬ 
gation  takes  part  in  worship  in  two  different  forms.  Its 
members  either  perform  certain  parts  of  the  service,  or  it 
selects  one  of  its  own  number  to  utter,  in  its  stead,  its  sup¬ 
plications,  and  to  be  the  organ  of  communication  from  one 
to  another  of  devotional  sentiment  and  emotion.  Yet  it 
will  not  altogether  content  itself  with  such  a  delegation. 
It  will  have  recourse,  in  addition,  to  spiritual  poetry  and 
singing  as  a  means  of  expressing  its  devotional  sentiment ; 
or,  if  it  may  sometimes  choose  to  devolve  this  task  on  a 
few  individuals,  the  liturgical  functions  will  come  into  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  most  in  consonance  with  the  nature  of  the 
teleological  sentiment,  that  the  largest  number  possible  take 
part  in  it,  either  in  the  form  of  quiet,  yet  not  inactive,  con¬ 
templation  of  religious  themes,  or  else,  that  of  earnest  and  im¬ 
passioned  discourse.  In  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  as  its  inward  nature  requires  the  elements  of  repre¬ 
sentation  and  of  prayer,  its  accompanying  outward  rites 
must  be  singing,  and  the  liturgical  services  of  the  of¬ 
ficiating  clergyman. 

The  worship  of  the  primitive  churches  was  evidently 
constructed  on  the  principles  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
exhibit.  In  its  origin,  it  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  synagogue.  The  likeness  between  the  two  institutes  of 
worship  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  worship  of  the 
synagogue,  different  functions  were  assigned  to  different 
officers,  and  that  the  functions  thus  assigned  were,  in  each, 
reading  selections  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  explana¬ 
tion  and  prayer  by  the  reader. 

The  existence  of  this  likeness  between  the  worship  of  the 
synagogue  and  that  of  the  Christian  church,  should  sur¬ 
prise  no  one.  For  Christianity,  not  less  than  Judaism, 
rested  on  a  divine  revelation  ;  and  on  account  of  this  iden¬ 
tity  in  their  foundations,  Christianity,  to  some  extent,  in  its 
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doctrines,  and  to  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  extent  in  its  in¬ 
stitutes  of  worship,  would  discover  no  point  of  resemblance 
to  Judaism.  No  likeness,  indeed,  to  the  temple-services 
would  be  perceptible,  because  the  essential  features  of  these 
services  were  the  offering  of  sacrifices  and  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  there 
came  into  existence,  as  the  necessary  product  of  such  relics 
of  true  piety  as  still  remained  among  the  people,  a  peculiar 
religious  institute,  betraying  an  antagonism,  —  scarcely 
voluntary  and  conscious,  but  yet  not  less  unreal,  —  to  the 
temple-service.  This  was  the  worship  of  the  synagogue, 
without  sacrifices,  and  without  priests  or  priestly  functions ; 
a  prophetic  form,  anticipatory  of  that  remote  and  glorious 
future  in  which  the  prophetic  announcements  would  be 
verified.  This  ritual  of  the  synagogue  remained  in  force 
even  after  the  re-building  of  the  temple  and  the  revival  of 
its  solemn  ceremonial.  It  originated  in  a  deep-seated  want, 
among  the  more  religiously-inclined  portion  of  the  people, 
which  the  temple-service  could  not  satisfy.  Christianity  in¬ 
corporated  among  its  own  rites  many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue.  Christianity,  in  the  general, 
was  intended  to  meet  the  same  fond  longings  of  the  re¬ 
generated  soul;  only,  however,  in  a  much  more  perfect 
measure.  Religious  instructioi^  confined  very  closely  to  the 
one  subject  of  redemption,  was  faithfully  imparted.  Prayer 
was  offered  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  a  freer  scope  was 
allowed  to  the  operation  of  a  fervid  enthusiasm  than  had 
been  deemed  fit  in  the  synagogue. 

We  discern  in  the  primitive  worship  the  earliest  traces  of 
the  element  of  representation  in  the  psalms  and  hymns 
which  were  sung.  The  opinion,  that  the  apostles  intended 
that  in  these  psalms  and  hymns  instruction  and  admonition 
should  be  imparted,  rests  upon  a  false  construction  of  the 
passages  in  which  they  are  referred  to.  This  singing  seems 
for  the  most  part  to  have  been  strictly  congregational.  In¬ 
dividuals,  also,  according  to  1  Cor.  14:  14-17,  seem  some¬ 
times  to  have  prayed  and  su’ng  hymns  of  praise  and  thanks- 
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giving,  partly  in  that  peculiar  form  denominated  speaking 
with  tongues,  and  partly  in  a  form  more  capable  of  being 
generally  understood  ;  —  and  here,  perhaps,  we  first  discern 
the  liturgical  functions. 

The  teleological  element,  in  the  primitive  modes  of  wor¬ 
ship,  comes  into  view,  partly,  in  the  form  of  inspired  pro¬ 
phetic  discourse ;  partly,  in  the  more  quiet  instruction  of 
the  hihaaKaXoi,  At  the  foundation  of  the  former,  lies  the 
gift  of  yvaxTi^ ;  of  the  latter,  the  gift  of  teaching.  That 
texts  were  used  as  the  foundation  of  these  discourses  is  not 
proved  decisively;  yet  it  is  probable  such  was  the  fact. 
Testimony  is  given  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  former  half  of 
the  second  century,  that  texts  were  then  in  use ;  portions  of 
the  prophetic  books  and  the  New  Testament  being  thus 
employed ;  yet,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Justin,  these 
discourses  partook  more  of  the  hortatory,  than  the  doctri¬ 
nal,  character. 

Such  was  the  free  and  animated  character  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  worship  of  the  Christian  church.  The  fact  that  soon 
other  forms,  more  complicated  and  magnificent,  began  to 
prevail,  united  with  an  attempt  to  restrict  the  worship  to  the 
priests,  and  to  introduce  a  more  exact  likeness  to  the  tem¬ 
ple-service,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  corruption.  But 
as  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  put  an  end  to 
this  corruption,  —  so  far  at  least  as  Protestant  churches  are 
concerned, — the  purer  form  of  worship,  which  has  come 
into  use,  may  be  considered  as  more  firmly  established  than 
was  the  case  with  the  primitive  modes.  An  abuse,  once 
detected  and  exposed,  is  less  likely  to  be  revived  than  it 
was  originally  to  have  come  into  existence.  The  preroga¬ 
tive  of  preaching  is  now  regarded  as  confined  to  those 
who  are  specially  ordained  to  this  work.  To  the  same 
class  of  persons  are  committed  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  —  and  the  liturgical  services,  where  such  are  in 
use. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  confinement 
pf  so  large  a  part  of  the  service  to  the  officiating  clergyman, 
-had  its  origin  in  a  proportionally  low  development  of  the 
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Christian  life.  This  belief  may  be  partially  correct.  But 
this  restriction  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  discharge 
of  the  public  functions  of  worship,  in  view  of  the  richer 
materials  for  religious  discourse,  which  history  and  ex¬ 
perience  have  given  into  our  hands,  has  been  rendered  more 
difficult,  and  it  requires,  consequently,  more  excellent  and 
varied  gifts  than  are  ordinarily  possessed. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Protestant  churches,  we  meet  with 
one  feature,  which  previously  had  characterized  the  Catho¬ 
lic  mass,  the  reading  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  part  of  the  altar-service.  This  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessary  feature  of  every  form  of  worship,  which  pretend¬ 
ed  to  completeness.  It  might,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  prove 
the  intrinsic  necessity  of  such  an  act ;  its  propriety  and 
usefulness,  however,  are  apparent.  A  similar  remark  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  practice  of  choir-singing,  universal  in  the 
Romish  and  Greek  churches,  and  so  common  in  Protestant 
churches. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  later  periods  to  introduce 
the  term  priest  into  the  Protestant  vocabulary.  The  term 
has,  indeed,  a  loftier  sound  than  clergyman,  and  seems  to 
place  the  clergyman  in  a  more  elevated  position.  Markei- 
necke  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  work,  on  Homi¬ 
letics,  to  a  defence  of  this  term,  and  a  vindication  of  the 
priestly  character  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  His  arguments 
are  entirely  inconclusive.  When,  indeed,  the  term  priest 
is  employed  as  it  were  unconsciously,  and  without  reference 
to  its  original  and  proper  acceptation,  it  is  not  liable  to  any 
very  serious  objections.  Yet  even  against  this,  it  may  be 
urged  that,  unless  the  word  is  meant  to  suggest  the  ideas  of 
which  it  is  properly  significant  and  to  bring  them  again 
into  vogue,  it  is  useless.  If,  on  the-  other  hand,  this  is  the 
designed,  as  it  will  be  likely  to  be  necessary,  effect  of 
its  use,  then  its  introduction  should  be  strenuously  resisted. 
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VI.  Principles^  in  accordance  ivith  which  Worship  should  he 

reflated. 

German  writers  set  forth,  with  no  little  minuteness,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  the  modes  of  worship  should  be  regulated, 
so  as  to  secure  the  happiest  results.  They  say  but  little, 
however,  on  this  topic,  with  which  the  minds  of  American 
readers  are  not  already  quite  familiar  ;  and  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  detailing,  at  any  length,  the  conclusions  to 
which  the  writers  in  question  have  come,  if  it  were  not  a 
matter  of  some  interest  to  show  the  conformity  of  these 
conclusions  with  the  sober  views  which  have  always  pre¬ 
vailed  in  New  England.  These  writers  insist,  for  example, 
that  in  all  religious  services,  everything  arbitrary  and  capri¬ 
cious  shall  be  excluded.  No  rite  shall  be  introduced  that 
is  not  in  accordance  with  those  convictions  which  form 
the  religious  consciousness,  in  the  widest  meaning  of  this 
phrase.  The  necessity  of  worship  does  not  arise  alone 
under  some  one  form  of  religion.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  stage  of  refinement  and  culture,  which  an  individual  or 
a  community  may  have  reached.  It  arises  wherever  there 
is  any  consciousness  of  God,  any  consciousness  of  relation 
to  a  divine  Creator  and  Sovereign.  This  consciousness  is 
permanent,  strictly  unchangeable  and  universal.  All  forms 
of  worship,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  become  current,  must 
prove  themselves  to  be  fit  expressions  of  this  universal  con¬ 
sciousness.  Rites  and  modes,  which  originate  in  any 
merely  human  authority  or  which  fail  to  represent  the 
general  religious  consciousness,  at  length  fail  of  any  moral 
influence,  and  become  objects  of  contempt.  It  is  in  a  for¬ 
getfulness  of  this  principle  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  most 
powerful  cause  of  that  utter  decay  of  the  religious  life,  and 
that  loosening  of  the  hold  of  the  prevalent  pagan  religions 
on  the  general  mind,  everywhere  so  noticeable  at  the  date 
of  the  Saviour’s  advent,  and  which  made  that  date  to  be, 
emphatically,  the  fulness  of  times. 

It  is  insisted  on  with  the  same  pertinacity,  that  forms  of 
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worship,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  become  current,  must  do 
more  than  satisfy  this  general  religiousness.  They  must 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  They  must 
be  conformed,  not  only  to  the  condition  of  man,  as  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  God,  but  also  as  a  sinner  against  God.  Moreover, 
as  Protestantism  furnishes  the  purest  and  most  complete 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  Christianity,  all  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  should  conform  strictly  to  the  Protestant 
idea.  It  is  required  still  further,  and  as  the  great  condition 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  demands  already  put  forth,  that 
there  be  a  permanent  canon,  a  fixed  objective  standard,  to 
which  every  doctrine,  and  every  religious  rite,  should  be 
made  to  conform  itself.  Such  a  standard  is  found  only  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  Christian  consciousness  does  not 
carry,  in  itself,  any  guarantee  of  its  own  purity.  It  is  not 
provided,  in  itself,  with  a  shield  against  the  causes  of  cor¬ 
ruption  by  which  it  may  be  assailed.  It  has  such  a  shield 
only  in  the  Bible.  Every  rite  that  is  introduced,  there¬ 
fore,  must  refer  for  its  justification  to  the  Word  of  God. 
By  this  means  alone  can  that  which  is  carnal  and  worldly 
be  effectually  excluded.  Thus  only  can  the  wild  forms 
of  an  unreasoning  enthusiasm  be  suppressed.  The  Bible 
frowns  upon  every  thing  which  even  approximates  to  ultra- 
sentimentalism.  It  resists,  successfully,  the  inroad  of  any 
merely  superstitious  observances ;  discountenancing  all 
attempts  to  make  up,  by  costly  and  painful  observances  of 
this  kind,  for  the  absence  of  that  spirituality  and  sincerity 
which  God  requires  in  his  worshippers. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that 
the  principles  on  which  German  writers  on  worship  insist 
so  strenuously  are,  substantially,  identical  with  those  for 
which  Puritanism  has  always  contended.  We  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  German  practice 
has  been  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  German  theory. 
With  the  theory,  however,  as  thus  far  developed,  Puritanism 
would  seem  to  have  little  occasion  to  find  fault ;  nor,  as 
we  proceed  in  this  exposition  of  abstract  principles,  will 
much  that  merits  blam’e  be  likely  to  be  detected. 
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Another  point,  to  which  much  prominence  is  given,  refers 
to  the  proper  relation  of  outward  visible  ceremonies  to  the 
covictions  and  emotions  which  they  are  designed  to  repre¬ 
sent.  The  exalted  character  of  these  emotions  requires 
that  every  thing  light  and  frivolous  should  be  banished 
from  the  forms  of  which  they  make  use.  Even  in  social 
intercourse,  when  religious  truth  becomes  the  topic  of  con¬ 
versation,  frivolity  instantly  ceases  with  all  right-minded 
men.  This  demand  for  deep  seriousness  becomes  yet  more 
urgent  in  the  case  of  a  congregation  unitedly  participating 
in  religious  rites.  The  United  Brethren  aim,  it  is  said,  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  want  of 
free  and  intimate  intercourse  between  the  worshipper  and 
God.  Such  an  attempt  might  be  comparatively  innocent 
with  a  small  community ;  but  a  worship  thus  characterized 
never  could  become  universal. 

Still  there  is  a  danger  manifestly  attendant  on  all  formal 
observances  and  ceremonies.  The  Moravians  have  con¬ 
tended  against  a  hurtful  extreme.  Tlie  tendency  to  attach 
to  outward  rites  an  intrinsic  importance  would,  if  un¬ 
checked,  speedily  usher  in  the  burning  of  incense,  and  the 
tinkling  of  bells,  and  all  the  mummeries  of  Romanism. 
Religious  services  would  degenerate  into  a  senseless  me¬ 
chanism.  This  mischievous  tendency  must  be  corrected  by 
a  conviction  of  the  superior  worth  of  that  which  is  spiritual. 
The  incessant  effort  should  be  to  make  every  rite  and  cere¬ 
mony  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  reason,  as  well  as  please 
the  senses,  and  delight  the  imagination,  and  minister  to  the 
cravings  of  our  emotional  nature.  The  dependence  of  all 
right  emotions  on  thought  for  their  distinctness,  their  pu¬ 
rity,  their  permanence,  should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind. 
Where  this  principle  is  lost  sight  of,  the  congregation  de¬ 
prives  itself  of  all  the  beneficial  uses  of  united  worship. 

Another  principle,  a  regard  to  which  cannot  be  urged  too 
strenuously,  relates  to  the  union  of  freedom  with  a  fixed 
and  definite  order.  If  it  is  dilficult  to  prevent  freedom  from 
degenerating  into  licentiousness,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
prevent  a  fixed  and  definite  order  from  degenerating  into 
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stiffness,  from  becoming  a  mere  outward  restraint,  to  which 
the  congregation  unintelligently  submits.  Where  every 
thing,  even  to  the  minutest  forms,  is  accurately  defined  and 
previously  made  known,  we  have  the  formalism  and  weari¬ 
some  monotony  of  the  Romish  church.  The  antidote  to 
this  evil  is  the  privilege,  allowed  to  the  particular  congre¬ 
gation,  of  regulating  its  forms  of  worship  according  to  its 
present  need.  Where  this  privilege  is  exercised  under  the 
guidance  of  good  sense  and  a  true  charity,  it  is  converted 
into  a  salutary  principle  of  order.  We  cannot  repress  too 
carefully  that  overwhelming  fondness  for  novelty  which  will 
give  to  our  worship  a  perpetually  wavering  character,  turn¬ 
ing  it  into  an  endless  series  of  experiments.  Freedom,  how¬ 
ever,  exercised  under  the  restraints  just  spoken  of,  will  not 
generate  this  evil.  Changes  in  the  forms  of  worship  should 
follow  that  organic  law  of  development,  according  to  which, 
whatever  is  seemingly  new  is  contained  in  that  which  is 
old.  Ill  all  Protestant  worship,  and  in  reference  to  its 
fundamental  elements,  a  substantial  identity  with  the  primi¬ 
tive  forms  should  be  preserved  ;  those  changes,  however, 
being  allowed,  at  any  particular  era,  which  the  Christian 
sentiment  of  primitive  times,  could  its  verdict  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  would  approve. 


VII.  Relations  of  Art  to  Worship. 

The  general  aim  of  Christian  worship  is  to  give  new 
vigor,  and  an  enlarged  dominion,  to  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment.  If,  now,  we  were  justified  in  conceiving  the  under¬ 
standing  to  be  the  exclusive  province  of  religion,  we  might 
be  at  a  loss  in  discerning  any  proper  connection  between 
art  and  worship.  All  that  it  would  be  either  needful  or  de¬ 
sirable  to  effect,  in  church  services,  would  be  an  exhibition 
of  religious  truth  in  the  plainest  possible  form.  If  on  this 
supposition  anything  of  the  nature  of  true  worship  were 
conceivable,  it  must  be  imagined  to  proceed  in  an  un¬ 
adorned  apartment,  without  singing,  without  music  in  any 
form  ;  in  short,  without  any  art-accompaniment  whatever. 
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The  whole  secret  of  worship,  however,  its  whole  power  to 
take  hold  of  the  mind,  lies  in  the  union,  prevailing  in  all  its 
forms,  of  thought  and  emotion.  But  the  practical  error,  in 
all  ages,  has  been  to  give  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
an  undue  predominance.  The  preponderance  of  mere 
thought,  a  conception  of  worship  as  little  more  than  an 
intellectual  exercise,  was  too  much  the  fault  of  Puritanism. 
The  preponderance  of  emotion  will  give  birth  to  an  utterly 
barren  and  mischievous  sentimentalism.  Religion  is  in¬ 
deed,  in  a  very  momentous  sense,  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
emotion ;  and  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  this  principle, 
that  a  connection  between  worship  and  religion  can  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Religion  thus  contemplated  creates  an  impulse 
to  actual  fellowship,  the  chief  aim  of  which  will  be,  not  the 
enlargement  of  the  knowledge  of  those  who  share  in  it,  but 
rather  a  representation,  and  through  the  fitting  media,  of 
religious  feeling  and  sentiment.  In  all  these  attempts  at 
self-manifestation,  religion  must  have  recourse  to  some 
form  of  art ;  and  art,  not  unwillingly,  allows  itself  to  be 
employed  in  this  way. 

VIII.  Objections  to  this  Theory. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  forgotten  that,  to  this  whole 
theory  of  a  necessary  connection  between  art  and  religious 
worship,  an  opposition  has  always  been  manifested,  and 
sometimes  in  the  most  energetic  forms.  In  the  very  earliest 
periods  of  the  history  of  the  church,  this  opposition  dis¬ 
covered  itself.  The  worship  of  the  primitive  church  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  without  taste  and  unadorned.  The  singing 
was  executed  with  scarcely  any  approach  to  artistic  skill. 
The  exhortations  were  uttered  in  the  most  simple  manner. 
No  use  was  suffered  to  be  made  of  pictures  and  statues. 
The  congregations  met  only  in  such  places  as  convenience 
or  necessity  compelled  them  to  use.  But  from  the  fourth 
century  onward,  this  state  of  things  underwent  a  change. 
Worship  condescended  to  a  union  with  art.  Ornament 
was  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  ecclesiastical  architec- 
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ture.  The  sermon  began  to  assume  a  somewhat  more 
artificial  form.  This  change  undoubtedly  was,  in  some 
respects,  of  disastrous  tendency,  and  hence  was  strongly 
resisted,  though  in  many  cases  unsuccessfully. 

This  opposition,  which  at  length  almost  entirely  sub¬ 
sided,  at  least  in  many  portions  of  the  church,  was 
awakened  into  fresh  activity  at  the  Reformation,  when  the 
church  suffered  itself  to  be  borne  back  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  primitive  ages.  Among  the  reformed  churches,  art  was 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  religious  uses.  Not  only  was 
the  use  of  images  forbidden,  but  the  organ,  and  indeed  all 
instrumental  accompaniments  to  the  singing  were  ban¬ 
ished.  Had  it  depended  merely  on  the  will  of  the  reformed 
churches,  even  sacred  poetry  would  have  been  wholly  dis¬ 
carded.  We  may  stigmatize  these  forms  of  opposition  as 
altogether  exaggerated;  but  still  they  reveal  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  any  very  extensive  use  of  art  in  religious  wor¬ 
ship.  Evangelical  religion  is,  throughout,  of  a  moral  and 
spiritual,  and  not  an  msthetic,  character.  The  spiritual 
character  of  religion,  however,  demands  only  this,  that  art 
shall  be  confined  to  the  subordinate  place  of  a  means  of 
representation  of  spiritual  elements. 

The  aversion  manifested  by  the  primitive  churches  to  the 
use  of  art,  which  has  sometimes  been  construed  into  a 
forcible  objection  to  its  use  at  all  times,  is  partially  explica¬ 
ble  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  church  in 
that  very  early  period.  We  may  err  in  attempting  to  de¬ 
duce  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive  churches  a  law  to 
be  observed,  at  all  times,  with  literal  exactness.  We  are  to 
remember  that  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  primitive 
church  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  frown  upon 
what,  under  other  circumstances,  it  would  approve.  With 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  attention  of  men,  which  had  before  been  almost 
wholly  engaged  by  the  outward  and  visible,  was  turned,  as 
by  a  violent  revulsion,  to  that  which  is  inward  and  spirituaL 
Christianity  aimed  to  build  up  a  new  kingdom,  on  a  new 
and  spiritual  basis.  It  is  hot  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  in 
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the  exclusiveness  with  which  this  attempt  was  pursued  at 
the  outset,  Christianity  should  assume  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  everything  by  which  it  might  even  be  suspected 
this  attempt  would  be  counteracted.  Men  were  so  unused 
to  a  religion  that  was  spiritual,  that  it  seemed  to  become 
necessary,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  exclude  everything  that 
was  not  spiritual.  All  art-creations  would  share  in  this 
censure.  Such  a  course  seemed  preferable  to  any  attempt 
at  a  compromise ;  to  any  attempt  to  adjust  the  precise  rela¬ 
tion  of  art  and  religion  to  each  other.  This  attempt  would 
have  been  unseasonable  at  a  formative  period  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  In  addition  to  this,  Christianity,  in  the  out¬ 
set,  met  with  a  state  of  things  in  which  art  was  restrained 
to  the  uses  of  pagan  worship.  Associations  clustered 
around  it,  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  have  become  alto¬ 
gether.  unsuited  to  Christian  purposes.  The  readers  of 
Gibbon  will  easily  recall  his  striking  paragraphs  on  this 
subject.  Degraded  as  the  creations  of  art  had  hitherto 
been,  to  the  vilest  of  aims,  they  could  not  but  be  most  ab¬ 
horrent  to  Christian  feeling.  Christians  could  hardly  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  possibility  of  a  safe  connection  between  art 
and  religion.  The  intrusion  of  art,  in  any  form,  into  a 
Christian  temple  seemed  equivalent  to  the  erection  of  the 
statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  within  the  consecrated  walls. 
The  severe  denunciations  in  which  TertuUian  indulged  are 
to  be  excused  on  such  grounds  as  these.  This  violent  op¬ 
position,  which  was  allowable  at  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
church,  would  be  unsuitable  now.  The  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  of  those  earlier  periods,  could  its  judgment  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  might  approve  at  present  what  it  formerly  con¬ 
demned,  and  that  without  any  real  inconsistency.  In  seem¬ 
ing  to  depart  from  primitive  usages  we  may  sometimes  be 
following,  the  most  exactly,  the  spirit  of  those  primitive 
periods. 

The  opposition  of  the  reformed  churches  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  art  in  religious  worship,  appealed  in  vain  to  the 
divine  prohibition.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  particular 
form  of  art  referred  to  in  this  prohibition.  It  extended  to 
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music,  and  architecture,  and  sacred  poetry.  We  are  to  seek 
for  the  origin  of  this  opposition,  partly,  in  the  objectionable 
state  in  which  the  Reformers  found  the  fine  arts ;  partly, 
in  the  prejudices  by  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  mind 
of  the  founder  of  these  churches  was  too  often  darkened ; 
partly,  in  a  species  of  Manichacusm,  not  impersonally  creep¬ 
ing  into  the  church, — misunderstanding  the  proper  relation 
of  the  material  to  the  divine,  and  dreading  all  attempts  to 
represent  the  spiritual  under  sensible  forms.  Paul  sets  him¬ 
self  in  earnest  antagonism  against  all  such  latent  dualistic 
tendencies.  He  reminds  us,  that  every  creature  of  God  is 
good  and  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  being  sanctified 
by  prayer.  The  granite  and  the  marble  of  which  cathe¬ 
drals  are  constructed  and  statues  carved,  the  canvas  and 
the  colors  which  the  painter  uses,  and  the  cunning  with 
which  the  sons  of  art  are  endowed,  are  all  creatures  of  God, 
and,  in  that  aspect,  to  be  gratefully  accepted  and  employed. 

We  are  willing,  it  is  said,  to  honor  the  talent  of  the 
artist  in  his  own  peculiar  province,  but  not  in  religion. 
But  by  such  an  exclusion  of  art  from  the  domain  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  former  is  liable  to  be  wholly  secularized.  When 
we  prevent  the  elegant  arts  from  becoming  sanctified  by 
means  of  a  surrender  to  the  service  of  religion,  we  convert 
them  into  the  servants  of  luxury,  and  the  lowest  forms  of 
licentiousness.  The  history  of  painting  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  throughout  thg  regions  of  the  lower  Rhine,  illustrates 
these  remarks.  When  the  reformed  churches  sprang  up 
here  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ‘painting  was  compelled  to 
abandon  all  sacred  subjects,  and  turn  to  those  which  were 
not  only  frivolous,  but  corrupt  and  demoralizing.  In  many 
churches  in  the  Netherlands,  the  portraits  of  statesmen  and 
generals  were  allowed  to  be  suspended,  when  the  same 
privilege,  given  to  a  portrait  of  the  Saviour,  would  have 
been  accounted  grossly  superstitious;  —  and  yet,  how  ef¬ 
fectively  might  such  a  portrait  have  spoken  to  the  heart  ? 
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IX.  Principles  by  which  the  Use  of  Art  should  he  regu¬ 
lated. 

Perhaps  all  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  introduction  of  art  into  religious  worship,  would  be  ob¬ 
viated,  if  a  careful  attention  were  given  to  the  principles 
by  which  its  use  should  be  regulated.  It  should  ever  be 
retained  in  a  place  of  subordination  to  the  word  or  dis¬ 
course  ;  the  latter  must  serve  as  an  interpreter  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  former.  The  Puritans  committed  only 
a  comparatively  safe  error  of  excess,  when  they  assigned  to 
the  sermon  so  prominent  a  place  in  religious  worship.  It 
is  only  by  the  word  that  thought  is  awakened  in  the  mind. 
Thought  must  underlie  all  religious  emotion  in  order  to  its 
possession  of  any  true  vigor  and  effectiveness.  For  this 
reason,  art  should  aim  not  merely  at  an  unintelligent  action 
on  the  sensibilities ;  it  must  associate  itself  with  elements 
of  thought  and  act  in  union  with  them. 

The  forms  of  art,  which  are  introduced  into  church  ser¬ 
vices,  should  possess  the  quality  of  chasteness.  We  give  to 
this  term  a  somewhat  wider  meaning  than  it  usually  bears. 
We  not  only  exclude  from  religious  worship  all  representa¬ 
tions  which  are  to  any  degree  unchaste,  in  the  lower  signifi¬ 
cance  of  that  word,  but  insist,  also,  that  the  sensuous  form, 
in  which  the  ideal  is  attempted  to  be  represented,  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  attract  attention  to  itself.  All  osten¬ 
tatious  display  of  merely  technical  skill  is  every  way  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  brilliancy  of  the  preacher’s  style,  and  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  tones,  may  be  rendered  equally 
objectionable  with  the  parade  so  often  made  of  the  skill  of 
the  organist.  The  beautiful  intonations  of  the  preacher’s 
voice  at  the  altar,  says  one,  offend  and  disturb  me  not  less 
than  the  roughest  and  most  inharmonious  notes  would  do. 
In  whatever  degree  the  sensuous  medium  is  suffered  to  be¬ 
come  conspicuous,  the  moral  effect  of  the  representation  is 
jeoparded.  Yet  the  most  rigid  application  of  this  rule 
would  not  necessarily  exclude  even  the  very  highest  degrees 
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of  elegance.  This  elegance  may  be  made  subservient  to 
the  strongest  devotional  effect.  In  the  Scriptures  where 
this  effect  is  uniformly  sought,  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
Scriptures  where  it  is  sought  more  eagerly  than  in  others, 
recourse  is  not  had  to  an  awkward  and  ungraceful  style. 
The  specifically  religious  effect  of  a  sermon  is  often  in  in¬ 
verse  proportion  to  the  roughness  of  the  preacher’s  voice, 
his  ungainly  form,  his  inelegant  attitudes,  and  the  homeli¬ 
ness  of  his  style.  The  musical  compositions,  which  have 
had  the  most  power  to  awaken  and  invigorate  a  true 
religious  feeling,  are  not  less  celebrated  for  their  artistic 
excellence. 

In  all  art-representations  that  are  used  in  worship,  an 
adaptedness  to  affect  aright  the  popular  mind,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  whole  circle  of  worshippers,  in  which,  necessa¬ 
rily,  there  will  be  diversified  tastes,  capacities  and  culture, 
should  be  carefully  sought.  There  is  much  in  the  musical 
art  which  is  beautiful  and  imposing ;  which  can  be  appre¬ 
ciated,  however,  only  by  the  most  thorough  proficient.  So 
with  the  sermon.  Qualities,  which  can  be  perceived  and 
appreciated  only  by  hearers  of  a  certain  style  of  culture, 
should  not  be  sought.  The  power  which  resides  in  the 
Scriptures,  without  any  sacrifice  of  true  elegance  to  seize 
upon,  and  strongly  affect,  the  general  mind,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  transfused  into  every  accompaniment  of  religious 
worship. 

We  may  observe  more  particularly,  that  in  all  the  repre¬ 
sentations  by  means  of  art,  which  are  in  any  sense  allowa¬ 
ble  in  worship,  there  are  two  styles,  easily  distinguishable 
from  each  other ;  and  each  particularly  adapted  to  a  certain 
class  of  objects,  and  suited  to  a  certain  variety  of  themes. 
We  have  the  strict,  close,  severe  style,  and  that  which  is 
loose,  easy,  free.  In  the  close  style,  unity  is  more  anxiously 
sought ;  in  the  other,  it  is  allowed  to  be,  comparatively  and 
in  appearance,  neglected ;  it  is,  at  least,  not  solicitously 
studied.  We  find  this  style,  perhaps  in  an  extreme  form,  in 
certain  musical  compositions;  we  see  it,  in  a  more  mod¬ 
erate  measure,  in  the  English  park.  In  poetry,  many  of 
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the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  were  conceived  in  this  style. 
In  these  examples,  there  is  great  freedom,  variety,  flexi¬ 
bility,  in  the  treatment  of  the  matter,  and  the  structure  of 
the  plot.  Objects  are  brought  into  proximity  to  each  other, 
which  a  more  severe  taste  would  have  kept  apart.  Charac¬ 
ters,  speeches,  incidents  are  introduced,  which  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  story  do  not  seem  to  demand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ancient  drama  was  conceived  in  the  more  strict 
and  severe  style.  Unity  and  regularity  of  structure  are 
sedulously  aimed  at.  All  parts  of  the  composition  are 
kept  in  the  strictest  proportion  to  each  other.  As  the  loose 
style  easily  degenerates  into  a  hurtful  extreme,  wherein 
unity  shall  almost  wholly  disappear,  so  the  strict  style  is 
scarcely  less  liable  to  relapse  into  tame  and  lifeless  mo¬ 
notony. 

Strictness  and  severity  of  style  evidently  suit  best  with 
the  genius  of  Christianity.  Nothing  that  is  simply  at¬ 
tractive  to  a  gay  fancy  should  be  allowed  to  be  associated 
with  religion.  The  introduction  of  the  divine  into  the 
region  of  humanity  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  impair 
the  flexibility,  check  the  exuberant  variety  which  otherwise 
might  be  allowable  in  works  of  art.  These  qualities  are  at 
variance  with  the  awe,  the  reverence,  which  a  consciousness 
of  the  divine  presence  cannot  but  awaken.  A  unity,  a 
severity  of  style,  correspondent  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
strict  unity  as  well  as  infinite  majesty  of  God,  must  ever 
characterize  those  forms  of  art  which  Christianity  conde¬ 
scends  to  use;  —  and  yet,  while  everything  bordering  on 
excessive  variety  and  complication  will  be  shunned,  fulness 
and  richness  of  material  will  be  eagerly  coveted. 


X.  The  Arts^  best  adapted  to  the  Purposes  of  Worship. 

It  is  a  very  obvious  remark,  that  all  the  arts  do  not  bear 
to  worship  the  same  relation.  They  cannot  all  be  employed 
with  the  same  propriety.  None  sustains  a  closer  relation 
than  the  art  of  discourse,  in  its  two  principal  aspects  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  —  poetry  being  the  more  appropriate 
VoL.  XIV.  No.  56.  70 
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vehicle  through  which  the  congregation  expresses  its  own 
proper  religious  life  ;  and  eloquence,  the  more  effective 
means,  to  be  employed  by  an  individual,  for  the  production 
of  thought  in  others. 

Dramatic  poetry,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is,  by  its 
very  nature,  excluded  from  Christian  worship.  Epic  poetry, 
although  the  active,  historical  character  of  Christianity 
might  seem  to  give  it  an  ample  field,  must  suffer  a  similar 
exclusion.  Lyric  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in  wor¬ 
ship  its  most  appropriate  sphere.  The  inward  life  of  every 
sincere  worshipper  is  in  a  state  of  intense  activity.  Lyric 
poetry  corresponds  to  this  condition  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
soul’s  fittest  instrument  of  representation.  It  is  capable, 
also,  of  a  very  powerful  reflex  operation.  It  invigorates  the 
emotions  which  it  aims  to  express.  All  other  arts  are 
inferior  thereto,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  higher  purposes  of 
devotion. 

Lyric  poetry  demands,  as  its  companion,  music;  and 
especially  vocal  music.  Its  use  is  somelimes  supposed  to 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that,  only  by  its  means,  the 
whole  congregation  can  simultaneously  utter  the  lyrics  of 
which  it  is  making  use.  On  this  principle,  congregational 
singing  would  appear  necessary,  only  on  account  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  mechanical  utility.  But  when  worship,  as  it  some¬ 
times  does,  becomes  the  solitary  act  of  the  individual,  he  is 
tempted  to  utter  the- emotions  of  his  heart  in  the  singing  of 
lyric  poetry.  The  religious  influences  of  lyric  poelry  are 
not  secured  merely  by  the  })assage  of  the  thought  and 
sentiment  which  it  utters  through  the  mind.  Their  ex¬ 
pression,  in  the  form  of  singing,  is  of  natural  and  indispen¬ 
sable  necessity.  Singing,  indeed,  is  the  only  true  form  for 
the  utterance  of  this  species  of  poetry  ;  it  was  not  meant 
to  be  read. 

To  music,  therefore,  in  all  Christian  worship,  an  exalted 
place  must  be  given.  This  is  evident  from  the  nature  of 
this  art.  It  is  distinguished  from  sculpture,  and  painting, 
and  architecture,  by  its  capability  of  repetition  ;  its  capa¬ 
bility  of  most  diversified  uses,  as  a  representation  of  a 
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great  variety  of  objects,  and  in  forms  and  conditions 
not  less  numerous.  In  the  other  arts,  we  have  presented 
before  us  but  a  single  object  or  a  single  group  of  objects, 
ill  one  fixed  and  unchangeable  attitude ;  a  representation 
of  but  one  condition,  and  one  phase  of  feeling.  The 
idea  of  succession,  of  movement,  of  activity,  is  foreign 
to  these  arts ;  while  in  music  there  may  be  endless  variety. 
Hence  is  music  capable  of  entering  into  the  province  of 
worship  with  such  liveliness,  and  such  ifetrength  of  effect. 
A  musical  composition  is  capable  of  becoming,  as  it  were, 
a  liistory  of  the  interior  life  of  man,  of  his  separation  from 
God,  of  his  fellowship  with  Christ.  It  is  a  messenger  fi'om 
the  unseen  world.  In  distinction  from  the  other  elegant 
arts,  which  apply  themselves  more  to  the  imagination,  mu 
sic  directs  itself  specially  to  the  feelings,  and  is,  therefore 
a  powerful  helper  to  the  high  ends  of  devotion. 

Besides  music,  architecture,  in  its  relation  to  our  present 
subject,  has  a  special  claim  on  our  notice.  It  is  a  not  un¬ 
pleasing  fancy,  which  looks  upon  it  as  directly  expressive 
of  religious  sentiment ;  which  regards  Gothic  architecture 
particularly,  as  emblematic,  in  the  solidity  and  vastness  of 
its  proportions,  of  the  stability  of  a  Christian  hope ;  in  its 
pointed  arches  and  pinnacles  and  turrets,  of  the  heaven¬ 
ward  aspirations  of  the  soul.  The  experience  of  ages 
testifies  to  the  close  affinity  of  certain  architectural  forms 
with  religion.  Architecture  has  achieved  its  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  works,  almost  exclusively,  in  the  service  of  religion. 
And  yet,  too  many  of  the  objectionable  features  of  me- 
diaival  Catholicism  have  become  associated  with  it.  That 
severity  of  style,  which  we  havfe  already  seen  should  pre¬ 
dominate  in  whatever  forms  of  art  religion  makes  use  of, 
Gothic  architecture,  especially,  has  not  been  able  to  pre¬ 
serve*.  Its  fitness  for  religious  purposes  has  been  impaired 
by  the  multiplicity  of  parts,  the  superfluous  ornaments  with 
which  it  has  been  overloaded.  Angels,  demons,  historical 
sculpture,  have  all  found  a  place  among  the  ornaments  of 
churches.  It  is,  indeed,  the  destination  of  the  world  to  be 
subjected  to  the  church,  and  to  minister  to  its  sacred  ends. 
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But  Catholicism,  in  trying  too  hastily  to  realize  this  desti¬ 
nation,  has  suffered  the  world  to  triumph  over  the  church. 

Protestantism  has  hitherto  been  slow  to  avail  itself,  di¬ 
rectly,  of  the  higher  forms  of  architecture.  This  is  due  to 
the  depressed,  constrained  condition  in  which  Protestantism 
has  too  often  existed ;  to  its  deficiency  in  merely  worldly 
resources ;  to  the  necessity,  which  its  struggles  for  life  have 
created,  for  an  almost  exclusive  attention  to  interests  di¬ 
rectly  religious  and  spiritual.  The  era  will  eventually  come, 
if  it  has  not  already  come,  in  which  these  disabilities  will 
vanish,  and  Protestantism,  presenting,  in  all  its  aspects,  the 
most  exact  fulfilment  of  the  whole  demands  of  the  severest 
truth,  will  also  reveal  its  power  to  make  tributary  to  its 
sacred  uses  every  elegant  art ;  its  adaptedness  to  satisfy, 
not  only  every  requirement  of  the  reason  and  of  the  con¬ 
science,  but  also  of  the  most  exact  and  cultivated  taste. 

The  style  of  architecture,  which  shall  correspond  to  the 
peculiar  features  of  Protestantism,  can  be  described  before¬ 
hand  only  in  its  most  general  characteristics.  An  exalted 
genius,  itself  wholly  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  Protestant¬ 
ism,  can  alone  construct  such  a  style,  and  that,  probably, 
not  till  after  a  long  series  of  tentative  efforts.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  a  fastidious  taste  must  be  reconciled  with  con¬ 
siderations  of  mechanical  utility.  Attention  must  be  given 
to  the  necessities  of  a  congregation  wishing  not  only  to 
worship  in  silence,  but  to  listen  to  the  words  and  look  upon 
the  face  of  the  preacher. 

Sculpture  and  painting,  as  accompaniments  of  worship, 
or  rather  as  fitting  ornaments  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
performed,  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  wholly  discounte¬ 
nanced.  Yet  must  they  be  jealously  kept  back  from  as¬ 
suming  too  prominent  a  place.  It  was  needful  that  the 
Israelites,  amidst  the  peculiar  temptations  by  which  they 
were  beset,  and  the  grovelling  tendencies  belonging  to  their 
character,  should  be  strictly  denied  the  use  of  images.  A 
similar  necessity,  we  have  had  occasion  already  to  say,  may 
exist  at  all  transition-periods,  such  as  was  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.  But  at  present,  who  that  beholds  a  statue 
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or  a  painting  in  a  church,  feels  any  temptation  to  offer  to  it 
religious  homage  ?  Nevertheless,  pictures  and  statues  never 
can  become  essential  accompaniments  of  worship.  They 
can  only  be  allowed  a  very  subordinate  place,  as  mere  orna¬ 
ments  or  as  instruments  for  arousing  pious  reflection.  In 
Protestant  worship,  moreover,  the  spiritual  activity  of  the 
congregation  is  supposed  to  be  so  absorbed  in  other  em¬ 
ployments,  that  pictures  and  statues  would  hurtfully  dis¬ 
tract  the  attention. 

It  only  remains  to  observe  that,  of  the  two  arts,  painting 
is  less  out  of  place,  in  tlie  church,  than  sculpture.  Thor- 
waldsen  might  controvert  this  position ;  yet  it  is  susceptible 
of  proof  from  history,  and  grows,  indeed,  out  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  two  arts.  The  noblest  achievements  of  Pa¬ 
gan  art  have  been  in  sculpture ;  those  of  Christianity,  in 
the  same  art,  have  been  characterized  by  an  inglorious  me¬ 
diocrity.  And  in  whatever  art  Christianity  has  failed,  in 
long  lapse  of  ages,  to  win  any  splendid  triumphs,  the  cause 
must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  that  art.  Besides,  sculp¬ 
ture  is  less  adapted  than  painting  to  the  uses  of  religious 
worship,  as  being  more  highly  sensuous.  It  presents  its 
works  more  exclusively  to  the  bodily  vision,  aiming  only  at 
the  gratification  of  this.  Painting,  on  the  contrary,  is  more 
spiritual,  more  akin  to  music.  Sculpture  is  confined  to  the 
development  of  sharply-outlined,  distinct,  definite  forms, 
whose  proportions,  whose  symmetry,  whose  beauty,  attract 
and  enchain  the  eye ;  oflering,  comparatively,  little  scope  to 
the  spiritual  vision.  Painting,  on  the  contrary,  is  capable 
of  shadowing  forth,  in  a  far  more  distinct  and  vivid  man¬ 
ner,  the  purest  affections  of  the  soul,  love,  desire,  with 
humility.  Sculpture,  moreover,  is  more  contracted  in  its 
means  of  representation.  It  has  to  restrict  itself  more 
closely  to  the  merely  beautiful.  Painting  has  the  com¬ 
mand  of  richer  and  more  diversified  resources.  The  unity 
which  it  seeks,  and  of  whose  attainment  it  is  capable,  is 
more  comprehensive ;  and  it  can,  therefore,  lay  a  stronger 
grasp  on  the  soul  of  the  beholders. 
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The  problems  which  writers,  on  the  subject  of  worship, 
undertake  to  solve,  are  inferior  in  importance,  as  well  as 
difficulty,,  to  few  which  concern  the  welfare  of  the  church. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether,  hitherto,  the  best  talent  of  the 
church  has  been  applied,  in  the  most  judicious  manner,  to 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  Where  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Christian  archaeology,  and  the  ability  to 
discern  what  changes  in  outward  form  and  usage  would  at 
once  meet  the  necessities  of  the  present  moment,  and  har¬ 
monize  with  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  past,  were  the 
most  to  be  desired,  they  have  too  often  been  absent.  A 
deeper  and  more  candid  study  of  the  subject  of  this  Article 
is  certainly  among  the  pressing  wants  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  NECESSARY  TO  A  TRUE  CIVILIZATION.' 

By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle 
Church,  New  York. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  July,  1856,  with  a  profound 
simplicity  of  classification,  informed  its  readers  that  “  Ameri¬ 
can  Conffregationalists,  and  English  Unitarians^  and  some 
liberal  German  Protestants^  who  do  not  believe  in  the  damna¬ 
tion  of  heathens  on  account  of  their  ignorance,  send  out 
missions  with  a  wider  view  than  the  old  missionaries  — 
with  the  hope  of  raising  whole  nations  out  of  a  state  of 
idolatrous  corruption  of  morals  into  a  condition  of  Christian 
civilization.”  It  also  commended  the  American  missions 


*  Tlie  rhetorical  cast  of  portions  of  this  article,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
substance  of  it  was  delivered  as  an  address,  before  the  Missionary  Societies  of 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  Brown  and  Rochester  Universities,  and  Wil¬ 
liams  College. 
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in  “  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Ceylon,”  as  having 
avoided  “the  gibberish  of  essential  doctrines,”  and  “ren¬ 
dered  their  pupils  industrious  and  happy  in  the  first  place, 
as  the  best  means  of  rendering  them  pious  afterwards.”  At 
the  same  time  it  condemned,  in  unmeasured  terms,  the 
principles  and  the  results  of  American  missions  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  ;  insisting  that  a  high  civilization  could 
never  be  attained  “  through  any  theological  phase,”  —  cer¬ 
tainly  not,  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  missionaries  who 
regard  the  heathen  as  in  a  damnable  state. 

The  fact  that  the  American  missions  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Ceylon  are  sustained  by  the  same  Board 
which  originated  the  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
sustained  that,  until  the  native  converts  assumed  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  religious  teachers  ;  the  fact  that  the  American 
missionaries  to  the  Monotheists  of  the  East  hold  and  teach 
the  same  “  gibberish  of  essential  doctrines”  which  has  been 
taught  to  the  savages  of  the  Pacific;  the  fact  that  these 
missionaries  have  also  “  Bingham’s  pious  caprices”  about 
intemperance,  licentiousness,  and  the  violation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  ;  the  fact  that  both  the  approved  and  the  condemned 
missions,  originated  with  “  American  Congregationalists” 
solely  because  they  do  “  believe  in  the  damnation  of  hea¬ 
thens”  and  the  unevangelized,  not  “  on  account  of  their 
ignorance,”  but  on  account  of  their  wilful  alienation  from 
God,  which  leaves  them  “  without  excuse ;  ”  ^  —  these  facts, 
familiar  to  Sabbath-school  children  in  this  country,  lie  quite 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Westminster  Review.  But  what 
more  could  be  expected  of  a  Review,  which  gravely  an¬ 
nounces  as  “  a  new  order”  of  missions,  “  the  mission  from 
Christians,  not  to  pagans,  but  to  Monotheists,  of  one  sort 
or  another  ?  ”  —  and  which  naively  adds,  “  American  mis¬ 
sions  to  Mohammedans  are  thickly  sown  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  further  East ;  and,  as  we  learn  by  Dr. 
Sandwith’s  book,  the  Greek  and  Armenian  churches  share 
the  benefit  I  ”  Fiva  American  missionaries  are  “  thickly 


^  Romans  1 : 18,  seq. 
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sown”  in  Egypt,  —  the  whole  force,  we  believe,  now  in  that 
country ;  and  these  devoted,  primarily,  to  Copts,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  and  not  to  Mohammedans.  In  Asia  Minor  and 
the  further  East,  American  missions  to  the  Oriental  Chris¬ 
tian  sects  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  more  than 
twenty  years;  but  only  since  the  Crimean  war  have  Mo¬ 
hammedans  been  in  a  condition  to  “  share  the  benefit”  of 
those  missions.  The  Westminster  Review  professes  to  be 
familiar  with  the  “  Missionary  Herald ;  ”  yet  goes  to  an 
English  physician’s  narrative  of  the  “  Siege  of  Kars”  for 
information  as  to  the  objects  and  results  of  American  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  East. 

But  the  flagrant  errors  of  this  critic  as  to  all  matters  of 
fact  connected  with  American  missions  to  the  unevan¬ 
gelized,  should  not  deter  us  from  the  respectful  and  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  great  question  discussed  by  the 
Westminster ;  —  a  question  which  “  ought  to  be  deeply 
studied  by  all,  of  any  church  or  no  church,  who  regard  the 
destinies  of  makind  in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  love.”  That 
question  is,  whether,  in  order  to  that  general  elevation  of  the 
human  race  which  philanthropists,  of  every  school,  profess 
to  seek,  we  should  aim  first  at  the  material  civilization  of 
communities  or  the  practical  conversion  of  individuals  to 
Christianity.  —  How  shall  uncivilized  nations  be  raised  out 
of  what  the  Westminster  Review  styles  “  a  state  of  idola¬ 
trous  corruption  oK  morals,”  into  what  the  same  authority 
would  acknowledge  to  be  “  a  condition  of  Christian  civi¬ 
lization  ?  ” 

Is  not  the  answer  to  this  question  substantially  given  in 
the  great  missionary  commission  of  the  apostles,  viewed  in 
contrast  with  their  expectations  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  ? 
That  kingdom  for  which  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  con¬ 
tinued  to  look,  from  the  day  of  his  Baptism  to  the  day  of 
his  Ascension,  \vas  the  perfected  civilization  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  the  abounding  prosperity  of  Solomon’s  reign,  in 
arts,  in  commerce,  in  wealth,  in  letters,  in  dominion,  en¬ 
hanced  by  some  special  manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory; 
the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  blessings  of  peace, 
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and  of  material  prosperity ;  the  possession  of  the  arts  and 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life ;  the  security  of  the  domestic 
relation,  and  of  the  institutions  of  religion  ;  in  a  word,  the 
literal  realization  of  the  seventy-second  Psalm,  and  of  the 
material  predictions  of  Isaiah.  But  instead  of  announcing 
any  such  change  in  the  social  condition  of  Judea,  and  in¬ 
stituting  specific  measures  of  social  reform ;  instead  of 
“restoring  the  kingdom  to  Israel,”  Christ  simply  bade 
his  disciples,  “  Go  Christianize  all  nations.”  That  one 
command  embraced  his  sublime  philosophy  of  reform.  In 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  given,  it  wears  the  stamp 
of  Divinity.  The  Great  Teacher  sought  only  to  make  men 
disciples  ;  the  Messiah,  the  Redeemer,  the  Restorer,  to  make 
men  believers  in  his  truth  and  grace.  But  in  this  purpose 
and  its  consequent  command,  all  true  government  and  po¬ 
litical  economy,  all  science  and  art,  all  just  progress  and 
civilization  were  potentially  embraced. 

This  thought  admits  of  expansion.  Plato  framed  the 
ideal  of  a  Republic,  to  be  realized,  perchance,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Christ  founded  an  actual  Kingdom  to  be  developed 
through  all  ages,  till  the  final  consummation.  The  theory 
of  Plato  would  be  possible  only  through  the  dissolution  of 
the  existing  order  of  the  world,  and  a  new  Genesis  of 
man  and  of  society ;  the  command  of  Christ  was  of 
immediate  obligation  to  man  as  he  was,  in  all  phases  of 
society.  With  the  coldness  of  the  critic,  Plato  exposed  de¬ 
fects  in  man  and  [in  government;  while  with  the  dog¬ 
matism  of  the  dialectician,  he  propounded  to  select  disci¬ 
ples,  his  own  infallible  scheme.  With  the  authority  of  the 
Divine  Logos,  yet  with  the  aftection  of  the  human  Saviour, 
Christ  bade  his  disciples  “  Go  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creatureP  To  perfect  civilization  were  to  realize  Plato  ;  to 
Christianize  mankind  is  to  obey  Christ.  Both  the  Greek 
philosopher  and  the  Jewish  teacher  aimed  at  the  elevation 
of  man  to  a  state  of  perfection.  The  one  propounded  an 
ideal  future ;  the  other  enjoined  actual  and  present  duty. 
The  scheme  of  the  one  is  optional ;  the  method  of  the  other 
is  imperative. 
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With  a  philosophy  based  upon  existence  (to  omm  6V),  in 
opposition  to  phenomena  {rd  ^atvofieva).,  Plato  sought  to 
sublimate  the  soul  and  the  State  as  constituted  in  the  soul, 
into  the  region  of  pure  ideas,  where  the  reason  should  ex¬ 
ercise  itself  upon  Divine  philosophy ;  and  the  will,  con¬ 
trolling  passion,  should  decree  actions  agreeable  to  the  soul. 
This  was  like  holding  up  a  vase  of  transparent  crystal,  in- 
wrought  with  forms  and  flowers  of  the  most  delicate  and 
perfect  beauty,  as  a  model  for  the  potter  working  in  com¬ 
mon  clay.  Indeed,  the  author  himself  admitted  that  his 
perfect  commonwealth  was,  and  probably  would  ever  be, 
ideal.  “  The  State  we  have  now  established,”  said  he,  “  ex¬ 
ists  only  in  our  reasoning,  but  has  no  existence  on  earth. 
But  in  heaven,  probably,  there  is  a  model  of  it,  for  any  one 
who  inclines  to  contemplate  it,  and,  on  contemplating,  to 
regulate  himself  accordingly ;  and  to  him  it  matters  not 
ivhether  it  does  exist  any  where.,  or  will  ever  exist  here; 
for  he  would  perform  the  duties  of  this  [ideal]  city  alone, 
and  of  no  other.”  ^ 

With  this  cold  abstraction  and  self-absorption  of  the  Re¬ 
former  of  Greece,  contrast  the  earnest,  practical  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Reformer  of  Judea,  who,  while  he  set  forth  a 
higher  ideal  of  humanity  than  Plato  ever  conceived,  and  a 
more  perfect  model  of  a  commonwealth  than  the  heaven  of 
Plato  could  furnish ;  instead  of  leaving  these  as  matters  of 
contemplation,  be^an  at  once  to  realize  his  Divine  ideas  by 
seeking  and  saving  the  lost,  and  by  teaching  his  disciples  to 
pray  :  “  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  done  in  heaven.” 

The  perfect  civilization  propounded  by  Plato  had  in 
itself  no  element  or  motive  of  propagation.  It  expresses 
the  dissent  of  its  author  from  all  existing  forms  of  society, 
and  declares  his  theory  of  social  perfection  ;  but  this  only 
to  be  wrought  out  by  time  or  chance,  or  by  the  voluntary 
determination  of  any  community  to  realize  the  ideal.  And 
this  is  a  characteristic  of  all  civilization,  existing  or  theroeti- 
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cal.  Itself  a  relative  or  an  ideal  state,  it  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  diffusion  of  its  ideas  or  the  extension  of  its 
territory,  except  for  its  own  ends.  While  aiming  to  de¬ 
velop  its  own  perfection  within  its  present  sphere,  it  does 
not  go  forth  to  perfect  Humanity.  Christianity  alone  makes 
this  its  constant  and  universal  aim.  This  is  a  self-propaga¬ 
ting  system ;  not  for  its  own  ends,  but  for  the  good  of  man. 
It  does  not  wait  to  be  chosen  as  a  form  of  personal  and 
social  life ;  it  goes  everywhere  to  produce  a  certain  life  in 
man  and  in  society,  which  shall  issue  in  the  perfection  of 
the  individual  and  of  Humanity.  Missions  are  its  appro¬ 
priate  work.  With  it,  that  which  philosophy  styles  the 
perfection  of  Humanity,  is  not  an  ideal,  to  be  attained  by 
speculative  experiments  upon  social  life,  but  a  result,  to  be 
produced  by  certain  principles  and  laws  of  universal  obli¬ 
gation. 

Civilization  is  a  relative  term  ;  it  stands  opposed  to  bar¬ 
barism.  The  origin  of  the  term  points  to  the  State,  —  the 
civil  and  social  constitution  of  mankind.  A  cultivated 
society  is  its  radical  idea ;  a  society  in  which  there  is  a 
general  refinement  of  manners,  and  an  advancement  from 
the  savage  state,  in  learning  and  the  arts  of  regular  life. 
GuizoC  connects  with  the  term,  “the  notion  of  progress,  of 
development;”  and  denies  that  there  can  be  civilization  in 
any  fixed  condition  of  society.  “  The  melioration  of  the 
social  state  ;  the  carrying  to  higher  perfection  the  relations 
between  man  and  man,”  and  “the  development  of  indi¬ 
vidual  life  —  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  and  its 
faculties;”  in  one  word,  “the  progress  of  society,  and  the 
progress  of  individuals,”  —  these  two  elements,  with  him, 
constitute  the  idea  of  civilization.  But  we  recognize  a 
civilization  in  China  and  in  India,  which  is  stationary,  and 
has  been  stationary  for  ages.  We  find  there  well-regulated 
societies  ;  communities  established  under  a  recognized 
government,  with  written  laws.  We  find  there  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  culture  in  manners  and  the  arts  of  life.  We  find 
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there,  too,  a  literature  rich  in  works  of  philosophy,  of 
poetry,  and  of  religion.  In  contrast  with  the  neighboring 
continent  of  Africa,  we  must  concede  to  Mongolian  nations 
of  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  possession  of  civilization, 
although  their  social  state,  and  their  civil  and  literary 
culture  have  been  stationary  for  three  thousand  years. 

The  Hellenic  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  was  essentially 
progressive.  It  did  not  stereotype  man  within  the  forms  of 
the  State.  It  gave  breadth  to  individual  culture,  and  thus 
developed  art,  literature,  and  political  constitutions  through 
the  development  of  the  individual  and  of  the  tribe.  While, 
therefore,  we  do  not  hold  with  Guizot,  that  a  present  pro¬ 
gress,  a  continuous  development,  is  essential  to  the  fact  of 
civilization,  yet  the  term  always  implies  a  state  of  actual 
advancement  in  manners,  learning,  and  the  arts  of  life. 

To  the  existence  of  civilization  no  one  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  of  religion,  or  of  social  organization  is  essential.  It 
exists  in  China,  under  the  patriarchal  structure  which  there 
obtains  in  every  department  of  society,  from  the  head  of 
the  family  to  the  head  of  the  State.  It  exists  in  India, 
where  a  strong  theocratic  element  pervades  the  constitution 
of  society.  It  flourished  alike  in  the  Athenian  republic 
and  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  under  the  simple  presidency  of 
Pericles,  and  under  the  imperial  grandeur  of  Augustus. 
The  civilization  of  France  is  not  a  product  of  the  mon¬ 
archy,  the  republicf  or  the  empire;  but  has  existed  alike 
through  all  her  changing  forms  of  civil  government.  The 
civilization  of  Austria  under  an  irresponsible  despotism  vies 
in  its  material  features  with  that  of  England  under  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy.  The  general  diffusion  of  civilization 
among  its  people  makes  a  state  civilized,  irrespective  of  its 
political  form.  But  that  is  not  a  civilized  state  the  masses 
of  whose  people  are  unrefined  in  manners  and  unskilled  in 
knowledge -and  in  the  arts.  Not  all  the  refinements  and 
elegancies  of  the  Russian  court  can  gain  for  the  empire  the 
epithet  civilized,  while  the  mass  of  her  population  are  so 
little  removed  from  barbarism.  “  Beata  civitas,  non  ubi 
pauci  beati.  sed  ubi  civitas  beata.'^ 
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Neither  is  civilization  contingent  upon  the  form  or  the 
degree  of  popular  religion.  The  civilization  of  Egypt,  of 
Greece,  and  of  Rome,  and  the  stationary  civilization  of 
India  and  China,  testify  that  a  high  social  culture  may  be 
attained  under  polytheism. 

The  term  Civilization^  considered  apart  from  Christianity^ 
must  be  restricted  to  the  ideas  of  physical  improvement, 
and  social  and  intellectual  culture;  refinement  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  general  advancement  in  learning  and  the  arts  of 
life.  Political  institutions,  and  systems  of  morality  and 
religion  have  an  important  bearing  upon  this  exterior  de¬ 
velopment,  but  these  in  any  given  phase,  are  neither  its 
uniform  condition  nor  its  essential  cause.  Civilization 
thus  understood,  is  always  a  relative  or  comparative  term. 

The  term  Christianization  is  positive  and  definite,  and 
denotes  the  act  or  power  of  converting  men  to  the  system 
of  doctrines  and  precepts  contained  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  religion  of  Christ  embodied  in  the  records  of  the 
Evangelists  and  the  Apostles,  is  a  distinct,  an  intelligible, 
and  a  practical  system,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  designed  to  form  anew  their  char¬ 
acters,  and  to  regulate  their  lives.  To  make  men  disciples 
of  this  religion,  disciples  of  Christ  himself,  by  publishing 
his  Gospel  to  all  mankind,  is  the  work  of  Christianization 
for  which  every  disciple  holds  a  commission  directly  from 
the  Lord. 

This  work  may  be  imperfectly  accomplished,  and  its 
results  in  a  given  field  may  disappoint  our  hopes.  Both 
the  name  and  the  thing  may  be  perverted  and  falsified. 
But  to  Christianize  men,  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  convert  them  to  an  intelligent  and  cordial  belief  and 
practice  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  taught  by  Christ,  and 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament. 

With  this  exposition  of  the  terms  under  discussion  we 
are  prepared  to  consider  Civilization  and  Christianity  as 
powers  or  agencies  for  the  elevation  of  mankind  and  the 
perfecting  of  humanity. 

Our  modern  civilization  may  be  comprised  in  these  four 
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particulars :  Social  Institutions,  Commerce,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts.  Whatever  the  diversities  of  political  organism 
and  of  religious  faith  among  the  nations  distinguished  for 
their  civilization,  these  bear  a  general  resemblance  in  the 
structure  and  the  refinement  of  their  social  institutions,  in 
the  activity  of  the  commercial  element,  and  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  learning  and  of  both  the  practical  and  the  orna¬ 
mental  arts.  Guizot  makes  “  the  diversity  of  the  elements 
of  social  order  ”  and  “  the  constant  struggle  ”  of  ideas,  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  systems,  “  the  essential  characteristic  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization.”  ^  That  “  pure  and  mixed  monarchies, 
theocracies,  republics  more  or  less  aristocratic,  all  live  in 
common,  side  by  side,  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  yet 
notwithstanding  their  diversity,  all  bear  to  each  other  a  kind 
of  family  likeness,  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,”  — 
this  character  of  variety  is  with  him  the  essence  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization,  in  distinction  from  the  unity  of  character 
that  prevailed  in  the  civilizations  of  antiquity.  But  this  is 
an  incident  or  a  process  of  civilization  rather  than  an  es¬ 
sential  characteristic  of  civilization  itself.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  term  civilization  does  not  imply  a  state  of 
present  progress,  but  only  a  state  of  actual  elevation  in 
manners,  in  learning,  and  in  the  arts,  above  the  level  of 
barbarism ;  and  since  such  elevation  can  exist  only  in 
connection  with  the  civitas  —  the  constituted  and  regu¬ 
lated  society  —  we- include  this  in  the  idea  of  civilization, 
whatever  its  present  political  form.  The  process  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  the  antagonism  of  forces,  in  the  social,  moral, 
and  political  world,  upon  which  Guizot  so  much  insists, 
is  not  essential  to  the  idea  of  civilization,  nor  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  the  existing  state  of  civilization.  The  urban 
civilization  of  Italy  existed  amid  the  general  sluggish¬ 
ness  of  feudal  times,  and  under  the  overpowering  shadow 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  “  The  age  of  Edward  III.,”  says 
Alison,  “  when  the  nobles  of  England  were  still  living  in 
rustic  plenty  on  their  estates,  when  rushes  were  spread  on 
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the  floors  instead  of  carpets,  and  few  of  the  barons  could 
sign  their  name,  was  contemporary  with  that  of  Petrarch 
and  Dante,  with  the  genius  of  Raphael  and  the  thoughts  of 
Machiavel.  When  Charles  VIIL,  at  the  head  of  the  brave 
but  barbarous  nobility  of  France  burst  into  Italy  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  an  opulent  and  highly  civilized  people,  far  advanced  in 
the  career  of  improvement,  and  abounding  in  merchants 
who  numbered  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  among  their 
debtors.”  There  was  even  more  of  civilization  in  the 
Genoa,  the  Florence,  the  Milan,  the  Venice  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  than  is  found  in  the  fermentations  and  oppositions  of 
the  Italy  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  living  Society,  organized  and  regulated  after  its  own 
forms ;  a  Commerce,  interlacing  the  various  departments  of 
society,  and  establishing  a  community  of  interest  with 
other  societies  throughout  the  world ;  a  current  Literature ; 
practical  and  refining  Arts,  —  these  are  the  constituents  of 
our  modern  civilization,  and  the  materials  wherewith  that 
civilization  would  perfect  Humanity. 

In  estimating  the  fitness  of  these  elements  to  this  end, 
the  first  fact  to  be  noted  is,  that,  as  compared  with  Chris¬ 
tianity^  they  have  neither  a  principle  of  diffusion  nor  a  power 
of  assimilation.  No  civilized  society,  as  such,  seeks  to 
diffuse  itself,  nor  tends  of  necessity  to  assimilate  inferior 
conditions  of  society  to  its  own  order.  Civilization  is  a 
thing  of  growth ;  ordinarily  it  is  the  product  of  centuries  of 
development  in  the  same  people  upon  the  same  soil.  It 
may  go  on  to  perfect  itself  through  successive  ages,  but  it 
does  not  go  upon  a  mission  to  perfect  humanity.  What¬ 
ever  it  does  in  the  way  of  diffusion  or  of  assimilation,  it 
does  incidentally,  or  from  some  specific  motive  in  its  own 
interest  and  not  for  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

The  channels  through  which  civilization  is  chiefly  prop¬ 
agated  are  Colonies  and  Commerce.  These  both  had  their 
origin  in  purely  selfish  interests  and  wants,  and  are  in¬ 
tended  primarily  to  benefit  the  State  that  originates  and 
fosters  them,  and  not  to  diffuse  the  civilization  of  that  State 
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as  a  benefit  to  mankind.  The  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  — 
the  earliest  known  to  history  —  were  settlements  of  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  mother  country  for  purposes  of  trade,  and 
were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the 
parent  state  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.  They  resembled 
the  foreign  factories  in  China,  India,  and  South  Africa. 
The  colonies  of  Greece  which  overspread  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  also  of  Thrace  and  of  Macedonia  washed  by  the 
JRgesin ;  which  at  a  later  period  spread  westward  also  in 
lower  Italy,  in  Sicily,  on  other  islands  or  coasts  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  and  were  finally  planted  on  the  coast  of  Gaul,  on 
the  Spanish  coast,  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa  —  these  colo¬ 
nies  that  carried  the  name  and  the  power  of  states  a  hand- 
breadth  in  area,  to  the  extremities  of  the  known  world,  had 
their  origin,  not  in  the  desire  to  propagate  freedom,  knowl¬ 
edge,  art,  to  civilize  barbarians;  but  either  in  commercial 
speculation,  in  political  aggrandizement,  in  the  contentions 
and  jealousies  of  parties  in  the  State,  or  in  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  increase  of  the  poor.  They  were  settle¬ 
ments  of  merchants,  of  adventurers,  of  refugees,  of  malcon¬ 
tents  and  of  paupers.  The  Latin  colonies  which  began  by 
encroaching  upon  the  territory  of  the  Samnites,  were  only 
frontier  fortresses  to  extend  the  territory  of  Rome  and  to 
protect  it  from  the  Italian  allies.  Wherever  such  colonies 
gained  a  footing  in  any  country,  they  established  them¬ 
selves  as  the  ruling  class,  “  introducing  their  language  and 
manners  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  nationality  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  to  disappear.”  “  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  phenomenon,”  as  Niebuhr  has  remarked,  “  is 
the  diffusion  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Arabs 
over  the  East  and  Africa ;  all  the  languages  which  were 
previously  spoken  there,  Greek,  Latin,  Egyptian,  and 
Syriac,  having  given  way  to  the  Arabic.”  ^ 

In  modern  colonization,  the  acquisition  of  territory,  the 
establishment  of  commercial  posts,  or  the  exportation  of  a 
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turbulent,  a  dangerous,  or  a  criminal  population  are  the 
leading  ideas.  Witness  Algeria,  Australia,  the  Cape  Col¬ 
onies.  We  may  safely  challenge  the  history  of  the  world 
to  produce  an  instance  in  which,  aside  from  Christian 
missions,  a  civilized  State  has  ever  sent  forth  a  colony  to 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  to  elevate  mankind. 

Intimately  connected  with  Colonization,  stands  Commerce 
as  related  to  the  diffusion  of  civilization.  The  seats  of 
commerce  and  the  seats  of  civilization  are  identical  upon 
the  map  of  ancient  history.  Plato  seems  to  overlook  or  to 
undervalue  this  connection ;  since  in  his  Republic  he  rec¬ 
ommends  a  community  of  property  and  the  absorption  of 
the  individual  in  the  State ;  both  which  are  fatal  to  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  But  wherever  the  tide  of  commerce 
flowed  in  upon  any  port  or  depot  of  the  ancient  world, 
there  civilization  rose  in  the  arts,  the  refinements,  and  the 
luxuries  of  life,  and  society  became  more  cultivated,  if  at 
the  same  time  it  became  enervated.  Babylon,  the  seat  of 
commerce  for  middle  Asia,  was  the  seat  also  of  the  highest 
civilization  of  that  favored  region.  Tyre,  the  commanding 
port  of  the  Mediterranean,  into  whose  gates  filed  the  richly 
laden  caravans  that  brought  across  the  passes  of  Lebanon 
the  silks,  the  wool,  the  spices,  the  perfumes  and  the  jewels 
of  the  East,  and  in  whose  harbor  anchored  the  vessels 
freighted  with  grain  from  Egypt  and  northern  Africa,  with 
silver  from  Spain,  gold  from  Ophir,  and  tin  and  lead  from 
Britain,  —  was  also  renowned  for  its  arts  and  manufactures, 
for  the  skill  of  its  workmen,  the  wealth  of  its  merchants 
and  the  pride  of  its  palaces.  Egypt,  the  fatness  of  whose 
soil  made  her  the  granary  of  nations,  and  whose  ports  on 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  linked  her  with  the 
whole  maritime  world,  rose  early  to  that  unique  but  ele¬ 
vated  culture  in  polity,  in  letters,  and  in  the  arts,  whose 
monuments  are  just  beginning  to  be  read  as  the  oldest 
records  of  civilization  in  the  world.  Carthage  fast  grew  to 
be  the  formidable  rival  of  the  parent  state  by  a  commerce 
stretching  along  the  then  fruitful  coast  of  Africa,  and  far 
into  the  interior.  The  states  of  Greece  advanced  in  civil- 
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ization  through  the  commerce  of  the  ^gean  and  the  Black 
Seas.  The  Etruscans,  whose  olive-groves  and  vineyards 
supplied  “  the  staple  of  commerce,”  not  only  for  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  but  also  by  a  high  road  across  the  Alps,  with  the 
barbarian  tribes  of  Germany  and  Gaul,  have  left  us  mon¬ 
uments  of  art  in  walled  cities,  in  vases,  bronzes,  statues  and 
the  like,  that  vie  with  the  remains  of  early  Greek  civil¬ 
ization. 

But  while  Commerce  and  Civilization  have  ever  main¬ 
tained  this  close  intimacy.  Commerce  has  never  gone  forth 
upon  a  philanthropic  mission  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
civilization  to  barbarian  tribes.  Did  the  caravans  of  Phoe¬ 
nicia  or  of  Greece,  wind  over  the  steppes  of  Tartary  and 
traffic  with  the  wild  nomads  of  that  independent  region  ? 
It  was  not  to  carry  thither  the  arts  and  refinements  of 
civilized  life,  but  to  get  deer-skins  and  betel-nuts.  Did 
they  diverge  into  the  mountain  regions  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  run  the  hazard  of  incessant  wars?  It  was  not  that 
they  might  subdue  those  warlike  tribes  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
but  that  they  might  procure  for  slaves,  the  captives  taken 
in  war.  Did  they  penetrate  the  forests  to  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  build  among  the  marshes  a  wooden  city  sur¬ 
rounded  with  walls  ?  This  was  not  to  allure  the  hunters  to 
a  settled  civilized  mode  of  life,  but  to  buy  their  furs  for  a 
more  gainful  traffic  among  the  Scythians  and  other  nations 
farther  to  the  East.  Did  they  extend  their  journeys  to  the 
Indies  ?  It  was  not  to  carry  thither  the  letters  of  Phoenicia 
and  the  arts  of  Greece,  but  to  get  pearls  and  ivory.  Did 
commercial  fleets  traverse  the  Mediterranean,  and  circum¬ 
navigate  Africa  to  the  unknown  Ophir?  It  was  not  to 
convey  colonies  of  refinement  to  barbarian  shores ;  but  to 
get  gold.  Did  the  inventors  of  the  alphabet,  the  merchant 
princes  of  Phoenicia  voyage  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
along  the  shores  of  Spain,  till  after  a  four  months’  sail  they 
came  to  the  Insulae  Oestrymnides  near  the  coast  of  Albion  ? 
It  was  not  to  carry  the  civilization  of  the  East  to  the  coasts 
of  Cornwall,  —  whose  rude  inhabitants  then  dressed  in 
skins  and  navigated  their  bays  in  boats  of  hides  ;  —  it  was 
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merely  to  get  tin.  Thus  Commerce,  though  intimately 
allied  with  civilization,  has  never  gone  forth  upon  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  mission  of  civilization,  but  always  upon  some  self¬ 
ish  errand  of  its  own.  With  the  Phoenicians  maritime  com¬ 
merce  originated  in  piracy ;  and  in  the  days  of  Homer,  the 
merchants  of  the  Mediterranean  were  lawless  freebooters. 

If  we  turn  to  modern  history  we  trace  in  commercial 
enterprises  the  same  selfish  disregard  of  the  public  welfare 
in  the  prosecution  of  personal  ends.  The  succession  of 
nautical  enterprises  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  cast  the 
“  ocean  chivalry  ”  of  Spain  upon  the  shores  of  South 
America  and  of  Mexico,  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
influence  of  such  adventure  upon  the  diffusion  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Already  there  existed  among  the  Aztecs  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  has  been  compared  to  “that  enjoyed  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors  under  Alfred.”  ^  In  some  points  indeed, 
it  was  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  civilization  in  our  own 
states.  If  they  had  not  the  Maine  law,  they  punished 
intemperance  “  in  the  young  with  death,  and  in  older 
persons  with  loss  of  rank  and  confiscation  of  property.”  If 
they  were  wanting  in  some  of  the  steadier  habits  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  yet  “  divorces  could  not  be  obtained  among  them, 
until  authorized  by  a  sentence  of  the  matrimonial  court, 
after  a  patient  hearing  of  the  parties.”  If  they  did  not 
with  sounding  phrase  declare  all  men  born  equal,  yet  “  no 
one  could  be  born  to  slavery  in  Mexico.”  If  they  had  no 
banks  or  brokers’  boards  to  regulate  the  currency,  yet 
“  every  defaulter  to  government  was  liable  to  be  taken  and 
sold  as  a  slave”  —  possibly  a  justifiable  slavery.  If  they 
had  no  railroads  and  telegraphs,  yet  despatches  were  carried 
by  couriers  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  fish  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  were  served  in  the  capital  two  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  within  twenty-four  hours.  With  a  judicial  tribunal 
independent  of  the  crown,  whose  judges  were  themselves 
liable  to  death  for  receiving  a  bribe,  or  giving  an  ex-parte 
decision  ;  with  duly  registered  laws,  with  a  literature  like 
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that  of  Egypt,  with  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  the  disabled, 
these  despised  Aztec  idolaters  were  in  some  of  the  main 
features  of  civilization  not  one  whit  inferior  to  cultivated 
nations. 

To  such  a  people  came  the  lordly  cavaliers  and  merchant¬ 
men  of  Spain  with  all  the  pomp  of  the  court  of  Charles  V. 
They  brought  with  them  no  arts  nor  letters  to  refine  the  Az¬ 
tec  ;  they  infused  no  European  life  into  the  court  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  ;  they  came  for  commerce,  for  conquest,  and  for  gold ;  — 
treachery  and  butchery  that  even  the  gentle,  high-minded 
Cortez  could  not  restrain,  marked  everywhere  their  track ;  the 
Aztec  melted  away  before  them ;  and  the  Indian  chief  ex¬ 
horted  to  win  heaven  by  embracing  Christianity  at  the  stake, 
refused  to  become  a  Christian  “  because  he  would  not  go  after 
death  to  a  place  where  he  must  meet  again  the  cruel  whites.” 

More  cruel  still,  was  the  civilizing  process  of  Pizarro  and 
his  followers  in  Peru.  Albeit  his  expeditions  were  under¬ 
taken  with  the  pomp  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  religious 
crusade,  the  simple  lust  of  gold  was  their  one  grand  and 
sustaining  motive ;  and  never  did  their  leader  so  fitly  betray 
the  genius  of  the  whole  expedition,  as  when  having  tor¬ 
tured  from  the  Inca  an  enormous  ransom,  he  gathered  the 
spoil  into  the  great  square,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  heaven 
to  divide  it  conscientiously  and  justly  among  his  private 
followers. 

Here  was  a  country  that  had  tribunals  of  justice  upon  the 
plan  suggested  by  Jethro  to  Moses ;  that  had  an  agrarian 
law  more  thorough  than  that  of  Sparta  or  the  Jubilee  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Jews;  that  had  woollen  manufactures,  and 
mechanical  and  ornamental  arts  —  the  latter  in  high  per¬ 
fection  ;  that  had  agricultural  fairs  for  the  improvement  of 
tillage  and  the  convenience  of  exchange;  that  had  roads, 
caravansaries,  suspension  bridges,  and  a  system  of  posts  and 
couriers ;  in  which  marriage  was  honorable,  and  pauperism 
was  unknown  ;  a  country  in  short,  where  under  a  des¬ 
potism  as  rigid  as  the  Russian  autocracy,  there  was  as 
much  of  civilization  as  the  arbitrary  will  of  Nicholas  had 
diffused  over  his  empire.  And  what  did  commerce  for  this 
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country  ?  What  did  the  Spain  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
whose  court  was  now  maintained  by  the  emperor  elect  of 
Germany,  for  the  Peru  of  the  Incas  then  revelling  in  a 
magnificence  almost  fabulous  ?  What  boon  of  European 
civilization  did  that  adventurous  band  who  braved  “the 
wild  passes  of  the  Sierra  ”  bear  to  the  empire  that  spread 
along  their  eastern  base  ?  A  deed  of  treachery  from  which 
humanity  recoils ;  lusts  that  crimson  the  cheek  of  innocence 
with  shame ;  tortures  at  which  an  Inquisitor  might  turn 
pale ;  plunder  and  rapine  prosecuted  in  the  plea  of  Con¬ 
quest,  the  dishonored  name  of  Christ  —  the  accursed  lust  of 
gold.  This  last  it  was,  that  under  the  veil  of  religious  zeal 
had  brought  these  political  and  commercial  adventurers 
across  the  seas,  and  nerved  them  for  deeds  of  daring  which 
make  the  history  of  Prescott  a  more  startling  romance  than 
the  fiction  of  Scott  or  Cooper.  What  these  adventurers 
did  for  the  civilization  of  Peru,  let  South  America  wit¬ 
ness  after  three  hundred  years. 

A  century  later,  a  company  of  emigrants  stood  upon  the 
quay  of  an  old  Dutch  port  ready  to  embark  for  this  same 
America.  No  convoy  awaited  them ;  no  armada  was  put 
at  their  disposal;  no  royal  commission  sent  them  forth. 
Exiles  for  the  truth’s  sake  from  their  native  and  best  loved 
England,  they  were  about  to  separate  themselves  from  all 
hope  of  their  early  home,  and  with  their  wives  and  children 
to  cross  the  sea.  There  were  no  allurements  of  conquest 
before  their  eyes ;  no  promised  freights  of  gold  wherewith 
to  return  in  splendor ;  no  heraldings  of  fame  as  the  founders 
of  distant  empire ;  but  “  sighs  and  sobs  and  prayers  did 
sound  amongst  them ;  tears  gushed  from  every  eye  and 
pithy  speeches  pierced  each  other’s  heart,  while  their  Rev¬ 
erend  Pastor  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and  they  all  with 
him,  with  watery  cheeks  commended  them  to  the  Lord  and 
his  blessing.”  They  came  not  for  commerce  nor  for  power ; 
but  braved  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  that  they  might  the 
better  guard  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  purity  of 
their  families,  while  yet  maintaining  their  language  and  their 
loyalty ;  and  lastly,  which  was  not  the  least,  “  a  great  hope  and 
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inward  zeal  they  had  of  laying  some  good  foundation,  or  at 
least  to  make  some  way  thereunto,  for  the  propagating  and 
advancement  of  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  those 
remote  parts  of  the  world,  yea,  although  they  should  be  but 
as  stepping  stones  to  others  for  the  performance  of  so  great 
a  work.”  Behold  the  contrast  of  commercial  and  Christian 
colonization ! 

It  may  however  be  alleged  that,  though  Colonization  and 
Commerce  do  not  aim  directly  at  the  elevation  of  mankind, 
they  nevertheless  accomplish  this  indirectly  through  the  main- 
ienance  of  peace  and  the  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  civilized 
life.  It  has  often  been  affirmed  during  the  last  thirty  years 
that  the  growing  commerce  of  the  world  had  rendered  any 
great  war  impossible.  No  doubt  the  natural  tendencies  of 
commerce  are  pacific,  and  its  white  wings  hovering  over  the 
agitated  seas  of  conquest  and  strife,  are  harbingers  of  returning 
quiet  to  the  earth.  Commerce  that  began  under  the  black 
flag  and  cross-bones  of  the  pirate,  now  best  thrives  under  the 
olive-branch  ;  and  the  benefits  of  civilization  are  diffused  to 
an  extent  almost  commensurate  with  the  commercial  inter¬ 
course  of  nations.  The  mutual  dependencies  of  trade,  the 
interchange  of  products  and  the  intercourse  of  citizens  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  manufacture  and  sale,  the  industrial  exhibitions 
of  the  world,  are  golden  links  to  bind  the  nations  once  di¬ 
vided  by  the  sword. 

But  while  we  willingly  accord  to  commerce  and  to  com¬ 
mercial  colonization  a  vast  and  beneficent  influence  upon 
the  peace,  the  good  will  and  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
we  yet  maintain  that  for  the  perfecting  of  Humanity,  these 
agencies,  as  compared  with  Christianity,  have  neither 
a  principle  of  diffusion  nor  a  power  of  assimilation.  What¬ 
ever  commerce  has  done  for  the  conservation  of  peace,  and 
the  promotion  of  good  fellowship  among  the  nations,  it  has 
done  purely  in  its  own  interest  and  not  in  the  interest  of 
humanity.  Commerce  makes  peace  upon  a  selfish  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  gains  of  peace ;  but  when  its  gains  promise  to 
be  augmented  by  war,  it  makes  war  in  its  own  interest  as 
before  it  made  peace.  The  good  will  that  commerce  bears 
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to  the  nations  has  the  ledger  for  its  text-book  and  prices 
current  for  its  commentary ;  and  the  pages  of  this  gospel  are 
written  alternately  in  letters  of  gold  and  in  letters  of  blood. 

The  commercial  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century 
culminated  in  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  at  London 
in  1851.  No  ecumenical  council  of  the  church  ever  au¬ 
gured  half  so  mu«h  for  the  future  brotherhood  of  mankind. 
The  Te  Deum  echoing  along  the  arches  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  grand  Hallelujah  chorus  swelling  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  voices  to  a  hundred  thousand  auditors  from  every 
kindred  and  tribe  and  tongue  and  people,  ushered  in  the 
world’s  Millennium  of  commerce  and  of  peace.  There 
France  avenged  Waterloo  in  the  triumphs  of  peaceful  in¬ 
dustry  ;  there  Austria  and  England  forgot  their  jealousies 
and  recriminations  in  the  generous  rivalry  of  art  and  in  the 
exchange  of  royal  gifts ;  there  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan 
displayed  side  by  side  the  industrial  products  of  their  re¬ 
spective  peoples ;  and  there  the  United  States  by  its  gi¬ 
gantic  array  of  agricultural  implements  and  mechanical 
inventions  challenged  the  nations  to  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  to  ex¬ 
change  their  men  of  war  for  sailing  yachts,  and  instead  of 
picking  quarrels,  to  try  their  hand  at  picking  locks.  The 
Palace  of  Industry  was  deemed  by  some  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  come  down  from  heaven,  “  whose  walls  were  of  glass 
clear  as  crystal.”  Three  years  later,  every  nation  repre¬ 
sented  in  that  grand  jubilee  of  commerce  and  of  peace, 
with  the  single  exception  of  our  own,  was  arrayed  in  war, 
or  armed  for  a  struggle  that  threatened  to  shake  all  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  And  this  war  so  fierce  and  bloody  in 
its  battles  and  so  dire  in  its  portents,  was  a  war  in  the 
interest  of  that  same  commerce  which  chanted  in  the 
Millennium  of  peace.  Not  for  freedom,  for  rights,  for  re¬ 
ligion,  or  humanity  did  these  nations  rush  to  arms  — 
though  the  ever  watchful  Providence  of  God  has  made  the 
war  subserve  all  these  ;  —  but  for  the  balance  of  power  and 
for  commercial  preponderance  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
the  East.  England,  whose  commercial  colonies  have 
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achieved  the  conquest  of  the  half  of  India,  cannot  endure 
that  her  Egyptian  highway  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
Russian  fleet.  France,  who  craves  the  Mediterranean  as 
her  lake  and  aspires  to  the  rule  of  Syria,  cannot  endure 
that  Russia  should  block  up  at  one  extremity  the  highway 
to  empire  that  England  already  blocks  up  at  the  other. 
Mainly  in  the  interests  of  commerce  an&  of  colonial  as¬ 
cendency  in  the  East  was  this  war  engaged  in  by  the 
Western  powers.  A  war  of  commerce  destroys  the  grain  that 
should  feed  the  nations. 

Then  boast  no  more  the  blessings  diffused  by  commerce 
apart  from  Christianity.  No  longer  hail  the  merchantman 
as  Prince  of  peace.  Commerce  looks  not  to  the  diffusion 
of  any  principle  for  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  it  looks 
only  to  the  accumulation  of  its  gains.  If  peace  favor 
these,  then  it  is  clamorous  for  peace ;  if  war  promise  better, 
it  makes  haste  to  war.  It  says  to  China,  buy  our  opium  or 
take  our  lead ;  it  says  to  Japan,  open  the  door  to  our  kind 
entreaty,  or  we  will  open  it  with  most  persuasive  bombs. 
Commerce  is  not  the  sworn  ally  of  peace  ;  and  now  that  by 
her  manifold  links  of  intercommunication  she  has  made  the 
nations  sensitive  to  her  every  touch,  she  can  send  the  shock 
of  war  through  every  fibre  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
Crimea  more  than  counterbalances  the  Crystal  Palace.  Its 
protracted  siege,  its  horrid  carnage,  its  doleful  winter,  its 
unprecedented  miseries,  will  make  the  civilization  of  the 
Nineteenth  century  a  by-word  for  future  generations. 
May  God  have  pity  on  the  nations,  if  the  progress  of  our 
material  civilization  under  the  stimulus  and  the  behests  of 
Commerce  is  their  only  hope  ! 

Commerce  indeed  no  longer  contents  itself  with  en¬ 
riching  its  own  centres.  The  Babylon,  the  Thebes,  the 
Tyre,  the  Alexandria,  the  Antioch  of  ancient  times  drew  to 
themselves  as  mighty  hearts  the  life-blood  of  extremest 
provinces,  and  sent  out  its  circulation  only  through  their 
appointed  arteries.  Never  were  the  provinces  enriched  or 
elevated  by  the  commerce  of  the  capitals,  but  always 
drained.  Now  commerce  diffuses  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
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tion  among  barbarous  tribes,  and  makes  the  province  a 
partaker  of  the  riches  of  the  capital.  But  this  again  is  in  a 
purely  selfish  interest  and  not  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  It 
is  a  maxim  of  political  economy  that,  in  proportion  as  men 
are  elevated  in  the  social  state,  they  become  increased  con¬ 
sumers  and  afford  a  better  market  for  the  manufactures  of 
their  civilized  neighbors.  The  first  hunters  and  trappers 
may  grow  rich  by  exchanging  tobacco,  brandy,  and  knives 
for  furs,  by  weighing  the  latter  with  a  foot  upon  the  op¬ 
posite  scale ;  but  their  successors  grow  more  rich  by  selling 
to  the  semi-civilized  Indian  cottons  and  other  articles  of 
dress,  and  thus  enlarging  the  circle  of  trade  by  increasing 
the  taste  for  civilized  life.  Hence  Commerce  becomes  the 
antagonist  of  barbarism,  through  the  great  law  of  supply 
and  demand ;  she  bears  to  all  who  will  pay  her  tribute, 
good-will  and  prosperity ;  but  never  does  Commerce  apart 
from  Christianity,  spread  her  swift  pinions  for  an  errand  of 
philanthropy  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

As  with  Commerce  and  Colonization,  so  with  the  Social 
Institutions  of  civilized  life.  These  have  no  virtue  of  self¬ 
propagation  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Extend  themselves 
they  may,  whenever  and  wherever  their  own  strength  and 
value  are  enhanced  by  their  difi'usion;  but  when  and  where 
do  the  framers  or  admirers  of  modern  social  institutions, 
apart  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  aim  to  extend  those 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ?  Great  Britain  is 
giving  to  India  the  boon  of  her  civilization  as  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  bloody  wars  of  conquest.  She  has  suppressed 
infanticide,  abolished  human  sacrifice,  abated  the  cruelties 
of  Juggernaut,  and  quenched  the  funeral  pyre;  but  all  this 
is  in  answer  to  that  Christian  sentiment  which  the  indig¬ 
nant  tongue  of  Burke  aimed  against  the  infamous  admin¬ 
istration  of  Warren  Hastings.  That  tongue  will  ring 
through  all  history  the  wrongs  and  outrages  of  British  civ¬ 
ilization  upon  defenceless  India.  And  now  that  the  wide¬ 
spread  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  threatens  the  stability  of 
British  rule  in  India,  fears  are  expressed  in  England  that 
there  has  been  too  much  interference  with  rites  and  customs 
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of  the  natives,  which  though  revolting  to  Europeans  were 
sacred  to  the  people  they  had  subjugated ! 

The  wrongs  of  American  civilization  toward  the  abo¬ 
rigines  of  the  country  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  Shamed 
at  last  by  the  remonstrances  of  Christian  sentiment,  the 
government  grants  reservations,  a  stipend,  and  agricultural 
schools  to  the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  soil ;  but  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  alone  construct  with  patient  fidelity  the 
whole  framework  of  industrial  society  for  the  rude  sons  of 
the  forest.  Before  the  civilization  of  the  white  man,  the 
Indian  wastes  away ;  his  missions  alone  can  give  the  hope 
of  permanence  to  that  fast  fleeting  race.  The  pioneer  of 
civilization,  the  speculator  in  land-claims  and  water-priv¬ 
ileges,  the  projector  of  railroads,  the  sovereign  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  nineteenth  century  civilization  and  “  manifest 
destiny,”  compel  the  Indian  to  migrate  before  their  advanc¬ 
ing  social  order.  But  the  apostolic  Eliot  conceiving  that 
“  the  Indians  to  be  Christianized  should  have  a  permanent 
location,  caused  lands  to  be  purchased  and  houses  to  be 
built ;  ”  himself  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness, 
slept  in  the  smoky  wigwam,  spent  nights  in  teaching  their 
dark  minds  the  Scriptures  which  with  a  toil  we  of  this  age 
cannot  measure,  he  had  translated  into  their  barbarous 
tongue,  and  till  the  age  of  eighty-six,  labored  with  them  as  a 
father.  The  devout  Brainerd  gave  the  promise  of  his  man¬ 
hood  and  the  fruits  of  his  delicate  culture  and  his  ethereal 
genius  to  the  same  rough  toil  in  tfie  wilderness ;  while  the 
seraphic  Edwards,  the  Plato  of  New  England  philosophy, 
the  Paul  of  New  England  theology,  the  John  of  New 
England  piety,  was  found  by  the  deputation  from  Nassau 
Hall,  who  came  to  invite  him  to  its  Presidency,  seated 
among  the  Indians  of  Stockbridge  teaching  their  dark 
minds  the  Gospel  of  salvation. 

Never,  apart  from  Christian  missions,  have  the  social  and 
political  institutions  of  our  Anglo-American  civilization 
done  aught  to  diffiise  themselves  or  their  benefits  among  the 
old  tribes  of  the  wilderness.  Nay,  the  only  institution  of 
our  boasted  civilization,  which  government,  and  politics,  and 
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commerce,  and  wealth,  have  combined  to  extend,  is  one 
which  tends  everywhere  to  barbarism ;  which  annihilates 
marriage  ;  which  dissolves  the  family;  which  usurps  wages; 
which  transmutes  man  into  a  chattel ;  which  expels  the 
Indian  from  a  virgin  soil  that  it  may  doom  the  African 
to  the  abominations  of  Sodom. 

Our  civilization  has  not  secured  for  Utah  that  institution 
which  we  rightly  boast  as  its  basis  and  its  glory ;  the 
Family  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  the  home  of  affection,  of 
independence,  and  of  virtue.  Indeed  in  this  respect  Utah 
realizes  in  a  grosser  form  the  ideal  of  Plato  for  his  republic. 
He  would  have  no  woman  dwell  with  any  man  privately  • 
but  persons  of  both  sexes  living  together  under  certain 
regulations  of  the  State,  should  become  parents  for  the 
State,  not  knowing  their  own  children,  but  having  them  in 
common,  destroying  the  weak  and  imperfect,  and  preserving 
only  such  as  give  promise  of  physical  strength  for  war  and 
athletic  pursuits.  Yet  these  should  be  taken  at  birth  to  a 
public  nursery,  with  every  precaution  that  no  woman 
should  recognize  her  own  child.^  His  theory  is  not  that  the 
State  is  an  aggregation  of  families,  but  that  the  State  is  the 
normal  organic  life  in  which  all  individuals  are  merged,  sub¬ 
ordinating  their  individual  existence  and  their  natural  affec¬ 
tions,  to  the  material  development  of  that  civil  organization 


‘  liepublic,  B.  V.  “  As  you  have  chosen  out  the  men,  so  choose  out  also  the 
women,  making  them,  as  fur  as  possible,  of  similar  dispositions;  and  these,  as 
they  dwell  and  eat  together  in  common,  and  none  possesses  any  thing  what¬ 
ever  in  private,  will  be  always  together;  and  as  they  mingle  in  the  gymnastic 
yards  and  in  all  their  other  training  exercises,  they  will,  I  think,  be  led  by  in¬ 
nate  necessity,  to  mutual  intimacies.”  Chap.  7. 

“  As  for  those  youths  who  distinguish  themselves,  either  in  war  or  other  pur¬ 
suits,  they  ought  to  have  rewards  and  prizes  given  them,  and  the  most  ample 
liberty  of  lying  with  women,  that  so,  under  this  pretext,  the  greatest  number  of 

children  may  spring  from  such  parentage . As  respects  the  children  of 

worthy  persons,  they  should  carry  them  to  some  retirement ;  to  certain  persons 
dwelling  apart  in  a  certain  (juarter  of  the  city;  but  as  for  the  children  of  the 
more  depraved,  and  such  of  the  rest  as  may  be  maimed  or  lame,  they  will  hide 
them,  as  is  right,  in  some  secret  or  obscure  place.”  ....  In  the  nursery,  “every 
precaution  should  be  taken  that  no  woman  should  recognize  her  own  child.” 
Chap.  4. 
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with  which  they  are  inseparably  connected.  There  w’as 
nothing  of  grossness  in  tliis  scheme  of  Plato  viewed  from 
the  point  of  his  philosophy ;  but  what  mankind  would 
make  of  such  a  license  we  read  too  plainly  in  the  history  of 
the  Anabaptists  at  Munster,  and  in  the  present  develop¬ 
ments  of  Mormonism.  Christianity  establishes  the  family 
as  the  basis  of  a  pure  and  true  society. 

Turning  from  Colonization,  Commerce  and  Social  In¬ 
stitutions,  we  will  next  inquire  how  far  Literature  may  be 
relied  upon  to  propagate  the  blessings  of  civilization.  A 
national  literature  marks  already  an  advanced  period  of 
civilization.  Only  when  society  is  organized,  government 
established,  agriculture  or  commerce  developed,  and  j)hys- 
ical  prosperity  secured,  do  letters  flourish.  Greece  attained 
her  highest  culture  from  the  accession  of  Pericles  to  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Rome  was  most  illustrious 
in  letters  when  Augustus  had  established  a  universal  em¬ 
pire  of  peace.  The  literature  of  England,  P'rance,  and 
Germany  has  been  the  growth  of  centuries  of  material  and 
political  development.  Ordinarily  therefore,  literature  is  an 
indigenous  thing — developed  upon  the  soil,  and  not  trans¬ 
planted  from  a  foreign  clime.  It  is  a  result  of  civilization. 
It  is  also  a  perpetual  stimulus  of  the  growth  of  that  civil¬ 
ization  with  which  it  is  identified.  But  it  does  not  go  forth 
from  its  native  home  to  propagate  civilization  in  other  lands. 
Where  Colonization  and  Commerce  open  the  way,  there 
literature  follows  to  impart  its  softening  and  refining  in¬ 
fluence  to  barbarian  tribes.  Thus  Phoenician  letters  over¬ 
spread  the  north  of  Africa.  Thus  Egypt  gave  to  Grei'ce 
her  astronomy  and  philosophy,  and  in  part  also  her  religion 
and  her  laws.  Travel  and  conquest  diffuse  the  benefits  of 
literature,  and  tend  to  establish  a  community  of  letb'rs 
independently  of  physical  boundaries.  Thus  it  was  that 
Rome  was  brought  under  the  influence  of  Greek  literature, 
first  by  the  visits  of  her  scholars  to  the  schools  of  Gret'ce, 
and  afterwards  by  the  conquest  of  Greece  which  brought 
the  conqueror  into  contact  with  a  civilization  higher  than 
his  own.  In  an  age  of  universal  commercial  intercourse. 
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like  our  own,  literature  will  of  course  diffuse  itself  from  the 
centres  of  civilization  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  habit" 
able  globe.  Commerce  everywhere  demands  the  press  as 
an  auxiliary ;  and  where  the  press  goes,  there  go  light? 
freedom,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  progress.  The  press 
is  an  agent  of  civilization  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Bar¬ 
barism  flies  before  it,  or  makes  war  upon  unconscious  types 
as  if  these  were  demons.  Yet  after  all,  such  a  diffusion 
of  literature  is  but  secondary  and  incidental ;  and  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  civilized  countries  is  more  intent  upon  enriching 
itself  with  the  spoils  of  barbaric  pearl  and  gold  than  upon 
difl’using  its  own  benefits  among  the  destitute. 

Napoleon’s  scientific  corps,  in  attendance  upon  the  army 
of  Egypt,  sought  to  enrich  Paris  with  the  spoils  of  Thebes 
and  Memphis.  They  gathered  monuments  and  copied 
hieroglyphics.  They  opened  to  Europe  the  Egypt  of  the 
Pharaohs.  But  they  did  not  convey  to  Egypt  the  literature 
of  Europe.  They  brought  back  from  Thebes,  mummies 
and  sphinxes,  and  huge  images  of  kings,  priests,  and  divin¬ 
ities,  to  augment  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre.  But  they 
did  not  open  at  Thebes  a  polytechnic  school  of  modern  art 
and  scienee.  They  copied  the  zodiac  of  Dendera,  but  they 
set  up  no  observatory  beside  the  deserted  temple  of  the 
Ptolemies.  They  brought  back  manuscripts  in  Arabic  and 
Coptic,  and  papyrus  rolls  in  the  forgotten  hieroglyphics  ;  but 
they  gave  no  printed  books  to  Egypt  ^.nd  Arabia,  and  no 
written  language  to  Nubia.  The  results  of  the  French 
expedition  were  found  in  accumulation  at  Paris  and  in 
demolition  at  Heliopolis. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  mere  commerce  and  di¬ 
plomacy  have  ever  tasked  themselves  to  give  language  and 
letters  to  a  barbarian  people.  But  when  the  missionary  goes 
to  a  land  of  barbarism,  his  first  endeavor  is  to  create  a  lite¬ 
rature  through  which  he  can  convey  the  knowledge  of  God. 
How  many  languages  have  been  first  reduced  to  a  written 
form  by  the  Christian  missionary.  How  many  grammars 
and  lexicons  in  tongues  once  barbarous  testify  to  his  patient 
fidelity  in  preparing  the  way  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  How 
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many  schools,  presses  and  books,  bear  witness  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  labors  upon  the  general  progress  of  society. 
The  establishing  of  the  press  in  India  for  the  benefit  of  .the 
native  population,  is  due,  not  to  the  East  India  Company, 
but  to  the  missionary  societies  of  England.  Carey  the 
cobler,  gave  to  the  millions  of  Hindoos  the  Bible  in  their 
own  language.  The  establishing  of  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  that  vast  empire  is  owing,  not  to  the  diffusive 
and  expansive  spirit  of  literature,  but  to  the  love  of  Christ. 
English  presses  were  established  in  China  through  the 
agency  of  Protestant  missions.  The  poor  last-maker  of 
Newcastle,  who  stole  hours  from  sleep  to  study  Latin,  and 
who  astonished  the  literary  world  by  his  ready  mastery  of 
Chinese,  prepared  a  dictionary  of  Chinese  and  English,  the 
publication  of  which  made  the  religious  literature  of  the 
English  tongue  aceessible  to  the  millions  of  the  celestial 
empire.  Missionaries  first  gave  to  the  Society  and  the 
Sandwich  islands  a  written  language,  the  printing  j)ress^ 
the  common  school. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  Christian  youth  leaped  on  shore  at  the 
Hervey  islands  amid  thousands  of  cannibals,  carrying  with 
him  nothing  but  the  word  of  God.  The  ship’s  company  were 
afraid  to  land.  “  Live  or  die,”  said  he,  “  put  me  on  shore.” 
The  boat  put  him  as  near  shore  as  it  was  thought  prudent  to 
go,  and  with  his  clothes  in  one  hand  and  his  Bible  in  the  other 
he  leaped  into  the  surf  and  landed  alone.  With  a  twig  he 
wrote  on  sand  spread  upon  a  board  the  names  Jehovah  and 
Jesus,  —  the  first  writing  these  barbarians  had  ever  seen. 
Five  years  ago  a  large  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Raro¬ 
tonga  language  was  landed  on  that  same  island ;  and  box 
after  box  was  opened  in  the  chapels  of  the  natives  amid  the 
praises  and  prayers  of  a  people  wholly  converted  to  Christ. 
And  now  that  renovated  race  of  cannibals  remit  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible.  Literature 
goes  forth  on  no  mission  of  healing  and  renovation;  but 
Christianity  always  draws  learning  and  literature  in  its 
train.* 
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The  elder  Niebuhr,  the  explorer  of  Arabia,  imparted  no 
fruits  of  European  culture  to  the  degenerate  East.  But 
Eli  Smith  conveys  in  most  fastidious  Arabic  the  benefits 
of  a  Christian  literature  to  the  old  empire  of  the  Caliphs. 
Layard  and  Botta  leave  no  treasures  of  modern  learning  in 
exchange  for  the  antiquities  of  Nineveh.  But  David  Stod¬ 
dard  carries  to  Oroomiah  the  telescope  that  his  own  hands 
had  wrought,  and  under  skies  that  Abraham  looked  upon, 
he  teaches  the  unlettered  Nestorians  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
cr(;ation. 

It  remains  only  that  we  compare  the  Arts  of  civilized  life 
with  Christianity  as  a  means  of  elevating  mankind.  There 
is  a  mutual  dependence  between  the  cultivation  of  the 
useful  arts,  and  the  prosperity  of  religion.  A  thriftless 
people  care  little  for  the  motives  of  the  Gospel.  Among 
the  virtues  of  Christianity,  industry,  temperance,  diligence 
and  frugality  hold  no  inferior  place.  So  on  the  other  hand, 
the  influence  of  Christianity  is  an  important  element  of 
political  economy.  The  peaceful  arts  of  life,  the  orna¬ 
mental  as  well  as  the  mechanical,  contribute  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  mankind  in  material  resources  and  in  general  cul¬ 
ture.  But  these  arts  are  not  self-propagating.  The  savage 
looks  with  listless  wonder  upon  the  plough,  and  with  mys¬ 
terious  dread  upon  the  demon  of  the  steam  engine ;  but  he 
continues  to  scratch  the  earth  with  a  stick  and  to  make  his 
journeys  on  foot.  The  arts  of  life  never  inspire  their  pos¬ 
sessors  to  go  forth  upon  a  mission  of  philanthropy  to  raise 
mankind  to  their  own  level.  The  hope  of  gain  may  allure 
artists  and  inventors  to  introduce  a  knowledge  of  the  arts 
among  the  uncivilized  ;  but  Art,  like  Commerce,  acts  in  its 
own  interest,  and  not  for  the  cause  of  humanity. 

But  where  Christianity  goes,  there  follow  in  time  all  the 
useful,  the  noble,  the  elevating  arts  of  civilization.  The 
colter  and  the  loom  displace  the  log.-harrow  and  the  hand- 
spindle.  An  improved  agriculture,  with'  all  the  appliances 
of  art  and  science  to  enrich  and  develop  the  soil ;  new  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  various  kinds  of  handicraft,  that  give  em¬ 
ployment  to  the  masses,  and  that  multiply  the  comforts  of 
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life;  a  general  air  of  thrift  and  refinement, — these  all  bear 
witness  to  the  elevating  influence  of  Christianity  upon  the 
commonest  affairs  of  life  and  the  general  welfare  of  man¬ 
kind.  None  but  Christian  hearts  would  ever  have  con¬ 
ceived  a  plan  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  Palestine? 
with  a  view  to  the  elevation  of  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 
English  diplomacy,  while  for  its  own  sake  it  guards  the 
political  integrity  of  Turkey,  gives  to  that  semi-barba¬ 
rous  empire  no  arts  of  civilization.  But  Cyrus  Hamlin 
teaches  them  the  mysteries  of  Chemistry,  the  power  of 
steam,  the  arts  and  manufactures  that  bring  thrift  and  in¬ 
dependence.  For  generations,  English  and  Dutch  colonies 
have  had  control  of  southern  Africa ;  but  the  Zulus  have 
lived  on  in  their  barbarism.  Now,  however,  “  among  a 
nation  of  inveterate  polygamists,  where  ten  years  ago  the 
true  family  relation  with  its  obligations  was  unknown,  there 
are  about  a  hundred  Zulus  who  have  been  married  b}  Chris¬ 
tian  usage  to  one  wife  only.  Between  sixty  and  seventy 
families  have  exchanged  the  barbarous  Kaffir  hut  for  suitable 
houses.”  They  possess  a  written  language.  Men  who  were 
the  mere  drudges  of  the  Boors,  are  now  the  owners  of 
wagons,  carts,  ploughs  and  oxen.  These  are  among  the  inci¬ 
dental  fruits  of  direct  missionary  labor  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Zulus  to  Christ. 

The  review  we  have  taken  shows  that  in  Civilization, 
considered  apart  from  Christianity,  there  is  no  inherent  ten¬ 
dency  to  elevate  mankind ;  since  neither  through  Com¬ 
merce  and  Colonization,  nor  by  any  reflex  or  expansive 
influence  of  Social  Institutions,  of  Literature,  or  of  the  Arts 
of  life,  does  civilization  tend  to  diffuse  itself  for  the  general 
advantage  of  the  race.  The  advancement  of  civilization  is 
incidental  to  its  own  schemes  of  aggrandizement ;  not 
primal  for  the  interests  of  humanity.  It  has  within  itself 
no  element  or  principle  of  propagation  for  the  good  of  man. 
It  is  a  state  to  bb  realized  by  accidental  combinations  of 
events,  not  a  beatific  kingdom  to  be  extended  by  the  labors 
of  its  servants. 

Moreover  civilization  dissociated  from  Christianity  inter- 
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posos  serious  obstacles  to  the  moral  elevation  of  mankind. 
The  Commerce  of  the  world  as  at  present  conducted,  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  reforming  power.  Commerce  did  not 
shrink  from  the  African  slave-trade  until  Christianity  had 
made  it  abhorrent  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  world.  Com¬ 
merce  now  proposes,  under  a  new  name,  to  revive  that  traffic. 
Commerce  does  not  scruple  to  carry  opium  to  China,  and 
brandy  to  Tahiti,  against  the  laws  of  the  governments  of  thsee 
countries  for  the  health  and  morals  of  their  people.  Com¬ 
merce  carries  New  England  rum  in  the  same  ship  with  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  and  the  Bible,  and  lands  its  cargo  of  des¬ 
truction, — the  product  of  modern  civilization  —  at  the  very 
stations  wliere  Christianity  seeks  to  establish  schools  and 
churches.  Commerce  begets  luxury,  and  an  intense  devotion 
to  Mammon,  which  overrides  principle  and  the  claims  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  right  of  Mexico  to  Texas  and  California ;  the 
wickedness  of  transforming  the  virgin  soil  of  freedom — whose 
sanctity  even  barbarian  lawlessness  and  Castilian  avarice  have 
ever  respected,  —  into  a  den  of  chattel  g^lavery;  the  atrocious 
guilt  of  aggressive  war  ;  are  all  forgotten  in  the  eagerness  to 
augment  the  resources  and  extend  tlie  area  of  Commerce. 
Tlie  wickedness  of  piracy  whether  by  an  individual  or  a 
nation  ;  the  right  of  neiglibor  nations  to  regulate  their  own 
atl’airs  ;  the  injustice  of  a  war  of  covetousness  and  rapine 
against  a  weaker  power ;  the  wrong  of  perpetuating  the 
involuntary  bondage  of  the  helpless  and  the  innocent;  these 
all  are  forgotten  in  the  commercial  valuation  of  Cuba  or 
Central  America  as  an  appendage  of  the  United  States. 
Commerce  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the  moral  interests  of 
mankind.  She  has  no  principle  that  can  withstand  a  strong 
temptation  to  her  insatiable  cupidity.  Commercial  men 
there  are  —  and  these  in  our  time  are  many  —  of  high  integ¬ 
rity  and  of  expansive  benevolence.  Commercial  enterprise 
often  opens  the  way  for  the  extension  of  Christianity.  But 
Commerce  in  its  principles  and  its  results  is  as  often  a 
hindrance  as  a  help  to  the  moral  elevation  of  mankind. 
Tlie  state  of  luxury  fostered  by  the  facility  of  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  and  by  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
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commerce,  is  a  serious  detriment  to  the  public  morals.  No 
social  evil  is  so  contagious  as  that  of  luxury ;  none  so 
surely  saps  the  foundations  of  morality,  the  stability  of 
government  and  of  society  itself.  Mammonism  is  as  serious 
a  foe  to  the  spiritual  elevation  of  a  community  as  is  infi¬ 
delity  or  heathenism.  “  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon'^ 
In  the  facilities  it  affords  for  luxury,  and  in  the  incitement 
it  proffers  to  a  worldly  spirit  and  life,  our  modern  civiliza¬ 
tion,  so  far  from  securing  the  moral  elevation  of  men,  tends 
to  deprave  society. 

Much  of  the  literature  and  art  that  are  constituents  of 
civilization  tend  to  the  same  result.  A  literature  of  which 
Horace  and  Ovid  are  the  types ;  the  literature  of  the  age  of 
Richelieu  or  that  of  Voltaire,  however  brilliant  with  wit, 
erudite  in  philosophy,  rich  in  imagination  and  poetic  cul¬ 
ture,  tended  to  deprave  morals  and  to  frustrate  public  order 
and  virtue.  The  art  that  flourished  in  the  later  period  of 
the  Roman  empire;  in  which  the  statue  and  the  fresco  be¬ 
came  the  stimulants  of  lust,  and  the  chaste  Diana  was 
made  to  do  the  office  of  the  nude  Theodota  and  the  lech¬ 
erous  Aspasia ;  —  the  art  of  which  Rubens  and  his  imita¬ 
tors  of  the  French  school  were  the  heroes,  and  whose 
shame  no  richness  of  finish  or  affluence  of  color  can  hide ; — 
much  of  the  art  that  adorns  the  palaces  and  galleries  of 
Europe,  and  even  the  villas  of  cardinals  at  Rome,  and 
which  in  the  name  of  a  great  Master  sanctifies  indecencies 
that  were  a  police  offence  in  the  life  of  common  men ;  — 
such  art,  though  it  be  the  very  flower  of  civilization,  gives 
no  culture  or  refinement  to  humanity,  but  depraves  the 
mind  and  deteriorates  society. 

A  civilization  in  which  such  literature  and  art  should  be 
conspicuous  would  be  like  the  apple  of  Sodom,  which  lures 
the  eye  by  the  glowing  colors  and  the  luscious  ripeness  of  a 
tropic  clime,  but  crushes  in  the  hand  to  bitumen  and  ashes. 
A  world  in  which  the  highest  civilization  apart  from  Chris¬ 
tianity  should  everywhere  prevail ;  in  which  all  physical 
resources  should  be  developed,  and  all  the  refinemejits  of 
literature  and  art  made  perfect ;  a  world  covered  with  a 
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net-work  of  railways,  and  a  nervous  tissue  of  telegraphic 
wires ;  a  world  abounding  in  the  products  of  nature  and 
enriched  by  the  exchanges  of  commerce;  a  world  of  uni¬ 
versal  intelligence,  with  teeming  presses  and  thriving 
schools  ;  with  the  apparatus  of  science  in  every  village,  and 
the  offspring  of  literature  in  every  family ;  a  world  beau¬ 
tified  by  art,  and  adorned  with  all  that  taste  and  luxury  can 
invent  to  gratify  the  senses  and  to  pamper  pride ;  a  world 
civilized  according  to  the  ideal  of  Plato  in  his  Republic  and 
of  Guizot  in  his  Lectures,  but  without  a  universal  and 
predominant  Christianity,  —  such  a  world  would  present  the 
saddest,  the  most  hopeless  condition  of  mankind  since  the 
fall.  Such  a  world  will  this  be  when  the  thousand  years  of 
promise  are  expired  and  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his 
prison  ;  and  an  apostasy  from  God  shall  turn  the  Millennial 
paradise  into  a  battle-field,  where  Gog  and  Magog  shall 
employ  the  arts  and  forces  of  that  wondrous  civilization  for 
mutual  destruction.  An  unsanctified  civilization  warring 
upon  the  saints  for  the  extermination  of  purity  and  holiness 
from  the  earth,  is  the  last  phase  of  human  apostasy  that 
the  vision  of  prophecy  portrays.  For  that  there  can  be  no 
remedy  but  fire  from  God  out  of  heaven  to  lick  it  up  as  it 
did  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

We  come  then,  inevitably,  to  the  conclusion  that  Chris¬ 
tian  Missions  are  the  grand  reliance  for  the  elevation  of 
mankind  in  prosperity,  in  purity,  and  in  happiness.  Civil¬ 
ization  has  no  boon  to  oft'er  to  mankind  which  Christianity 
will  not  carry.  Apart  from  Christianity  civilization  can 
proffer  nothing  of  substantial  good.  Civilization  has  no 
inherent  law  of  propagation  whereby  to  diffuse  its  bless¬ 
ings  ;  and  its  highest  benefits  often  entail  a  curse.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  preached  to  every  crea¬ 
ture  till  all  nations  shall  become  its  disciples,  can  renew  and 
elevate  the  race  of  man.  Not  in  the  poetic  philosophy  of 
Plato,  nor  the  prophetic  dream  of  Seneca,  not  in  the  halls  of 
Science,  the  academies  of  Art,  nor  the  councils  of  Cabinets, 
but  amid  the  seclusion  of  the  mountains,  beside  a  farmer’s 
unromantic  haystack,  was  born  of  faith  and  prayer  the  idea 
of  a  universal  Christian  civilization. 
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While  the  Westminster  lieview^  following  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Herman  Melville,  sneers  at  what  it  styles  “  the  melancholy 
list  of  failures  and  infinitesimal  successes”  of  missions 
in  the  Pacific,  the  Sandwich  Islands  elevated  by  missions 
to  the  standing  of  a  Christian  power,  send  hither  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  their  incipient  College  to  testify  of  their  progress  in 
civilization ;  and  the  sons  of  the  missionaries  who  in  one 
generation  have  raised  that  people  from  barbarism,  no 
longer  needed  on  their  native  soil,  have  gone  to  repeat  in 
Micronesia  the  transformation  they  have  witnessed  in  their 
Polynesian  home.  The  Esquimaux,  by  nature  but  little 
above  the  walrus  on  which  he  feeds,  was  found  by  Dr.  Kane 
a  civilized  man  wherever  the  Moravian  had  been. 

Plato  would  perfect  human  nature  in  his  Republic,  by 
the  study  of  gymnastics  for  physical  development  and  of 
music  for  mental  and  moral  development.  In  gymnastics 
he  would  train  promiscuously  youth  of  both  sexes,  regard¬ 
less  of  modesty,  seeking  only  the  physical  improvement  of 
the  race  through  matrimonial  alliance.  In  such  a  republic 
the  inventor  of  the  Baby-show  would  merit  the  highest 
honors. 

By  music  he  intended,  not  merely  the  art  that  we  thus 
designate,  but  the  science  of  mathematics  ajid  the  art  of 
reasoning,  which  through  the  order  and  harmony  of  ideas 
are  the  music  of  the  soul.  This  music  would  ensure  a 
mental  and  moral  development  corresponding  with  the 
development  of  the  body  through  the  practice  of  gymnas¬ 
tics.  When  the  soul  was  thus  attuned  to  the  divine  har¬ 
mony  of  ideas,  it  would  serve  as  the  model  of  the  State 
which  should  also  have  its  musical  order  in  its  ollicers  and 
in  its  citizens.  And  thus  with  perfect  gymnasts  and  per¬ 
fect  musicians  (in  his  elevated  sense),  he  would  develop  a 
perfect  State  and  a  perfect  humanity.^ 


*  “We  must  unclothe  the  wives  of  our  miiinlians.  since  they  are  to  put  on 

virtue  for  clothes . and  the  man  wlio  laughs  at  naked  women  while  jroiii" 

through  their  exercises  with  a  view  to  the  licst  object  reaps  the  unripe  fruit  of  a 
ridiculous  wisdom,  and  seems  not  ri}:htly  to  know  at  wliat  he  lauj;hs,  or  wliy  he 
does  it.”  liep  (li.  V.,  c.  7.)  Yet  I’lato  would  discountenance  drunkennessj 
effeminacy  and  idleness. 
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But  while  Plato  dreams  of  this  artificial  perfection,  for 
which  he  does  not  provide  one  principle  of  renovation 
and  moral  purity,  Christ  begins  the  perfecting  of  universal 
Humanity  by  renewing  individual  men  to  holiness  and 
inciting  them  to  love.  And  the  propagation  of  his  Gospel, 
the  extension  of  his  kingdom  of  truth  and  love,  is  the  cre¬ 
ation  upon  earth  of  a  pure  and  blessed  society.  This  is  the 
work  to  which  in  Christian  Missions  we  are  called.  No 
nobler  work  has  ever  kindled  the  aspirations  of  youth,  or 
engaged  the  mature  powers  and  the  persistent  energies  of 
rnaiihood.  To  this  work  we  of  the  Ajiglo  Saxoii  race  owe 
all  our  culture,  our  freedom,  our  science,  our  heroic  history, 
and  ’the  stupendous  growth  and  energy  of  our  civilization. 
To  this  work  we  of  New  England  ancestry  are  committed 
by  the  sacred  memories  of  Eliot,  of  Edwards,  of  Bfainerd,  * 
of  Mills ;  and  above  all  by  the  solemn  covenant  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  in  their  exodus  across  the  sea,  “  through  the  great 
hope  and  inward  zeal  they  had  of  laying  some  good  found¬ 
ation  for  the  propagating  and  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.” 

Ill  this  age  of  materialism  when  all  continents  and  seas 
are  conquered  by  steam  and  chained  together  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  cable,  we  must  take  heed  that  the  grand  elements  of 
our  Christian  civilization  are  not  laid  aside  with  the  anti¬ 
quated  hulk  that  brought  them  to  these  shores.  A  Collins 
steamer  is  a  marvellous  advance  upon  the  Mayflower ;  but 
had  a  Collins  steamer  run  from  Plymouth  to  Cape  Cod  in 
1620,  there  had  been  no  church-emigration,  no  Pilgrim 
fathers,  no  Christian  colonies,  no  New  England.  Imagine 
the  Pilgrims  assembled  in  the  gorgeous  saloon  of  the 


Plato  speaks  of  music  not  merely  as  an  art  for  the  car,  but  as  a  science  of 
soul-harmony,  conducing  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful.  (B.  III.  c.  12.)  One  in¬ 
disposed  to  music  is  “  a  hunter  of  argument,”  —  “  neither  having-  a  taste  for 
investigation,  nor  sharing  in  any  incjuiry  or  reasoning,  or  other  musical  pursuit 
whatever.”  “  Some  deity  has  furnished  man  with  two  arts  —  music  and  gym¬ 
nastics,  —  relating  respectively  to  the  high-spirited  and  the  philosophic'natnre.” 
“  Wliocvcr,  then,  can  most  cleverly  mingle  gymnastics  with  music,  and  intro¬ 
duce  them  in  justcst.measurc  into  the  soul,  this  person  we  may  most  properly 
call  completely  musical,  and  most  harmoniously  disposed.  B.  III.  c.  18. 
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Baltic,  running  twelve  knots  an  hour,  to  frame  their  sol¬ 
emn  compact  of  church  and  state ! 

The  woman  hunted  by  the  great  red  dragon,  fled  into  the 
wilderness  to  a  place  prepared  for  her  of  God,  while  Mi¬ 
chael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon  in  the  old 
world.  Here  she  was  nourished  for  a  time  in  peace.  But 
now  the  serpent  is  invading  her  security,  and  from  the  old 
Roman  still  of  material  civilization  he,  pours  forth  floods  of 
luxury  and  debauchery  to  swallow  her  up.  The  earth  must 
help  the  woman.  Christianity  must  conquer  and  control  the 
material  civilization  of  the  ivorld.,  or  she  herself  will  be  con¬ 
quered^  and  Civilization  deprived  of  her  vitality^  will  go 
through  its  old  process  of  disruption.,  decay  and  barbarism. 
The  hopes  of  humanity  are  centred  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  material  and  a  Christian  civilization;  between  the 
Republic  of  Plato  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Prophecy 
assures  us  of  the  issue  of  this  struggle  ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  issue  when  we  read  the  scroll  of  History. 

Before  Christ  came  the  world  had  reached  the  golden  age 
of  material  civilization.  The  architecture  and  statuary  of 
the  age  of  Pericles  in  Greece,  and  the  age  of  Augustus  in 
Rome  are  at  this  day  the  finest  models  that  the  world  con¬ 
tains.  The  world  has  seen  but  one  Parthenon,  but  one 
Minerva,  but  one  Laocoon  and  Gladiator,  but  one  Apollo 
Belvidere,  but  one  Venus  de  Medici,  but  one  Forum  of 
Basilica,  temples  and  arches  worthy  of  the  gods.  The 
architects  and  sculptors  of  all  nations  resort  to  Rome  and 
Athens  to  study  the  fragmentary  remains  of  those  ages  — 
making  it  their  ambition  to  approach  the  perfection  of  races 
that  have  passed  away.  To  equal  the  antique  is  the  high¬ 
est  boast  of  the  modern  artist. 

And  as  in  art  Rome  and  Greece  are  the  world’s  models, 
so  in  literature  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  remain  the  model 
of  historians,  Homer  and  Virgil  the  leaders  of  the  whole 
choir  of  poets,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  the  masters  of  all 
living  doquence.  In  artistic  and  aesthetic  culture  the  mind 
of  man  then  reached  its  utmost  development.  And  yet  the 
age  of  Augustus  had  hardly  passed,  the  impulse  that  he 
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gave  to  Roman  civilization  was  not  yet  expended,  when 
Paul  wrote  that  revolting  description  of  the  morals  of  his 
times,  in  the  opening  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  This 
description  was  not  drawn  from  the  police  reports  of  the 
dregs  of  society;  it  does  not  relate  to  the  Five  Points  of 
old  Rome ;  —  this  was  the  fashionable  vice,  the  cultivated 
wickedness  of  the  Augustan  age ;  and  the  exhumed  city  of 
Pompeii,  and  the  collection  of  cameos,  frescoes  and  statues 
from  that  city  in  the  museum  of  Naples  —  which  even 
Papal  morality  denies  to  visitors  as  hurtful  to  good  morals 
—  are  mute  contemporaneous  comments  on  the  text  of  the 
Apostle. 

Imagine  the  houses  of  the  historian  Prescott,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University,  the  poet  Longfellow,  and  of 
the  literati  of  Boston,  while  beautified  with  the  choicest 
gems  of  sculpture,  with  paintings  and  mosaics,  with  flowers 
and  fountains,  with  everything  that  can  charm  the  eye  and 
cultivate  the  sense  of  beauty,  to  be  decorated  also  in  their 
most  conspicirous  halls,  in  their  banqueting  rooms  and 
guest-chambers,  with  whatever  art  and  Imagination  could 
picture  of  lascivious  freedom  and  the  dalliances  of  lust,  and 
you  will  have  before  you  the  villas  of  Sallust  and  his  com¬ 
peers,  and  will  understand  why  the  great  masters  of  ancient 
culture  could  not  reform  the  world.  You  will  cease  to 
wonder  that  on  the  chief  avenues  of  Pompeii,  Vice  hung 
out  symbols  that  shock  all  decency,  and  that  women  of  the 
highest  rank  wore  ornaments  that  were  a  shame  to  virtue. 
There  was  no  power  to  reform  society,  in  all  the  transcen¬ 
dent  art  and  wisdom,  the  eloquence  and  poetry  and  culture 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the  acme  of  their  civilization. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  Augustan  age  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  Roman  empire,  when  Rome  was  transformed 
from  brick  to  marble,  when  the  lustre  of  Cicero’s  eloquence 
yet  lingered  upon  her  halls,  and  the  poetic  grace  and  wit  of 
Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  illumined  her  palaces ;  when  the 
luxury  and  art  of  the  known,  world  were  summoned  to  her 
court  and  lavished  upon  her  villas,  —  contemporaneously 
with  this  high  civilization  of  Pagan  Rome,  there  existed  on 
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a  remote  island  of  Europe  a  barbarism  as  gross  and  revolt¬ 
ing  as  that  of  the  Fejee  islands  in  the  last  century.  This 
island  had  for  centuries  been  known  to  Tyrian  mariners 
who  visited  it  for  tin ;  and  the  ambitiojis  conquests  of  Julius 
Ceesar  had  brought  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans. 
Its  inhabitants  “  maintained  themselves  chiefly  by  pasture, 
and  wandered  from  place  to  place  for  the  convenience  of 
feeding  their  cattle.  They  were  clothed  with  skins  of  beasts, 
and  dwelt  in  huts,  which  tliey  reared  in  the  forests  and 
marshes  with  which  the  country  was  covered ;  ”  they  tat¬ 
tooed  their  persons,  and  wore  their  arms  and  breasts  bare ; 
they  lived  on  acorns,  coarse  bread,  and  the  flesh  of  the  deer 
or  the  wild  boar  cut  from  the  quivering  carcase  before  their 
eyes.  Their  boats  were  canoes  of  osier  covered  with  skins. 
They  had  no  implement  of  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts. 
Even  the  Roman  soldiers  who  conquered  them  had  to  teach 
them  how  to  build  a  wall  of  stone.  Cicero  wrote  to  a 
friend,  “  There  is  a  slave-ship  arrived  in  the  Tiber,  laden 
with  slaves  from  this  island ;  but  do  not  choose  any  of 
them,  for  they  are  not  fit  for  use.” 

The  religion  of  these  islanders  was  mysterious  and  cruel. 
Its  rites  were  performed  in  the  darkest  places  of  the  forest, 
upon  rude  altars  of  stone;  they  worshipped  the  sun  and 
demons.  Their  priests  practised  magic,  and  had  unbounded 
sway.  Their  public  religious  services  were  gluttonous 
feasts  followed  by  savage  dances  and  licentious  orgies. 
Captives  were  bound  to  the  altar  and  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  deity  amid  the  yells  and  chants  of  the  multitude. 

Such  were  the  people  to  whom  the  Romans  in  the 
height  of  their  civilization  came  as  conquerors,  and  whom 
they  ruled  as  a  province  for  four  hundred  years.  In  that 
island  we  still  find  traces  of  human  power  and  art,  in 
mounds,  fortifications,  statues,  inscriptions  and  sarcophagi. 
There  Adrian  founded  a  capital  and  built  a  palace.  Tliere 
Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  assumed 
the  imperial  purple  by  the  acclamation  of  the  army.  And 
yet  the  civilization  of  Rome  in  four  centuries  had  niade  so 
little  impression  on  this  barbarian  island,  that  in  the  reign 
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of  Constantine  it  was  regarded,  says  Macaulay,  in  the  pol¬ 
ished  East  with  “ mysterious  horror”  —  a  region  inhabited 
by  the  ghosts  of  the  departed,  where  “  the  ground  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  serpents,  and  the  air  was  such  that  no  man  could 
inhale  it  and  live.”* 

The  successors  of  the  Romans  in  this  island  were  barba¬ 
rians  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  as  late  as  the  fifth 
century,  when  all  Europe  was  Christian,  “its  inhabitants 
were  still  performing  savage  rites  in  the  temples  of  Thor 
and  Woden.” 

Visit  now  that  same  island.  You  find  it  the  seat  of  an 
empire  more  vast  than  that  of  Rome,  upon  which  the  sun 
never  sets  ;  —  an  empire  stretching  from  the  perpetual  ice¬ 
fields  of  the  Arctic,  to  the  golden  strands  of  the  southern 
sea  ;  the  first  maritime  and^ commercial  power  of  the  world  ; 
the  refinement  of  its  court,  the  productions  of  its  schools 
and  literary  men,  the  civilization  of  its  people,  far  surpass¬ 
ing  the  Augustan  age  in  true  greatness  and  culture  —  the 
most  perfect  civilization  the  world  has  yet  seen.  You  find 
a  rich  garden  in  })lace  of  forests  and  marshes ;  and  palaces 
and  villas  instead*of  huts  of  skins.  You  find  there  factories 
that  supply  the  world  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Ganges, 
and  from  (Treenlaiid  to  Australia.  •  And  where  the  Romans 
planted  a  town  of  wooden  hovels  within  mud  walls,  you  find 
a  city  the  greatest  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  power 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  What  has  wrought  this 
transformation  in  little  more  than  a  thousand  years  ? 
What  has  made  England  out  of  Britain  ?  Not  Roman 
conquest,  nor  Saxon,  nor  even  Norman.  The  old  Druidical 
Briton  outlasted  the  innovations  of  his  conquerors  and 
yielded  only  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel.*  The  voice 
of  that  Charmeir  entered  those  dark  forests  of  bloody  su¬ 
perstition,  and  woke  that  barbaric  isle  to  beauty  and  to 
song.  From  the  loins  of  those  barbarians  we  are  sprung. 


*  En'jhtnd,  Vol.  I.  p.  5.  “  She  wiis  suhju":atcd  by  the  Roman  arms,  but* she 
received  only  a  taint  tincture  of  Itoman  arts  and  letters.” 

“  The  conversion  of  tlie  Saxon  colonists  to  Christianity  was  the  first  of  a 
long  series  of  salutary  revolutions.”  Macaulay. 
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Then  be  it  ours  to  testify  alike  our  gratitude  and  our  faith 
by  our  efforts  to  Christianize  the  ^yorld.  To  whatever 
barbarous  tribe  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  shall  carry  their  free 
and  pure  Christiaaity,  their  own  homestead  bears  witness, 
that  “  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for 
them;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice^  and  blossom  as  the  rose.^^ 


ARTICLE  VII. 

THOUGHTS  ON  SPECIES. 

By  Professor  James  D.  Dana,  Yale  College. 

[Prefatory  Note. —  The  discussion  with  respect  to  the 
Unity  of  the  Human  race  based  on  the  study  of  Nature,  is 
naturally  divided  into  three  sections : 

1.  Is  man  of  one,  or  of  several  species. 

2.  If  of  one  species,  was  he  created  on  one  only,  or  on 
different  continents,  or  in  other  words,  was  there  a  plurality 
of  original  birth-lands. 

3.  If  of  one  centre  only,  was  there  but  one  first  pair,  or  a 
plurality  of  first  pairs. 

The  plurality  of  species,  of  birth-lands,  of  parentage,  are 
three  distinct  subjects  of  inquiry. 

If  man  is  of  more  than  one  species^  the  creation  of  man 
on  more  than  one  continent  and  of  more  than  one  pair 
must  necessarily  be  admitted ;  and  hence  the  inquiry  as  to 
unity  of  species  is  of  the  widest  import.  The  course  which 
scientific  discussion  has  recently  taken,  makes  this,  in  fact, 
the  great  fundamental  question,  involving  all  others.  It  is 
understood,  that  proving  a  plurality  of  species,  is  putting 
down  all  opposing  arguments  at  a  stroke  ;  and  this  is, 
therefore,  the  point  towards  which  attention  is  now  es¬ 
pecially  directed.  It  is  hence  of  the  first  importance,  to 
those  who  would  consider  the  bearings  of  science  on  the 
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grand  topic,  that  this  question  should  be  profoundly  con¬ 
sidered.  y 

In  treating  it,  we  might  perhaps  have  made  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  argument  to  many  minds,  had  we  taken  up  the 
special  results  of  observations  on  the  distinctions  and  va¬ 
riations  of  species.  But  it  is  reasonable  and  profitable, 
first,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  wide  range  of  nature,  and 
gather  up  the  testimony  which  science  in  all  her  depart¬ 
ments  is  bringing  to  light.  These  departments,  although 
so  diverse,  are  yet  coitrdinate  in  their  relations.  Each 
sheds  light  into  the  precincts  of  the  other,  and  all  combine 
in  harmonious  exhibitions  of  truth.  More  than  this,  com¬ 
mon  ideas  underlie  the  whole  system  of  the  universe,  de¬ 
claring  a  unity  of  nature,  parallel  with  the  unity  of  the 
Infinite  Author.  An  appeal  to  general  principles,  is  there¬ 
fore  an  appeal  to  the  deepest  and  widest  range  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Moreover,  the  argument  from  the  direct  study  of  individual 
plants  and  animals,  is  only  in  its  incipient  state  of  prepa¬ 
ration  ;  for  we  yet  know  little  as  to  the  limits  of  species 
and  their  laws  of  variation.  Different  investigators  are  at 
work  on  the  subject ;  and  until  these  and  others  have  given 
it  a  long  and  thorough  examination,  it  would  be  presump¬ 
tuous  to  say  with  positiveness  what  the  facts  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  science  do  teach.  We  believe,  that  when  fully 
worked  out,  they  will  only  add  force  to  the  argument  pre¬ 
sented  beyond. 

The  subject  of  unity  of  species  is  too  often  approached 
as  if  a  hastily  made  observation  were  sufficient  to  settle  it 
pro  or  con.  It  is  sometimes  treated  with  careless  or  flippant 
remarks,  as  though  there  were  no  general  prineiples  in  na¬ 
ture  bearing  with  mighty  force  on  one  side  of  the  great 
question.  The  due  appreciation  of  those  principles  will  lead 
to  more  investigations  and  cautious  Scrutiny  in  the  eollec- 
tion  of  facts,  and  more  wisdom  in  weighing  and  using  them. 

Again,  there  is  often  impatience  on  the  other  side,  that 
Science,  in  making  its  deductions  should  not  draw  support 
of  the  truth  from  the  Bible.  But  to  be  of  value  to  the 
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cause  of  truth,  it  must  be  an  independent  source  of  argu¬ 
ment.  If  a  word  from  the  Bible  is  allowed  to  influence  its 
reasoning,  the  testimony  is  simply  the  Bible  for  the  Bible, 
and  not  science  ibr  the  Bible ;  we  should  not  forget  that  as 
surely  as  nature  and  the  Bible  are  of  the  same  All-wise 
Being,  so  surely  will  nature  stand  by  the  Bible,  and  fulfil 
its  mission  in  shedding  light  on  the  sacred  page. 

The  terms  species  and  genus,  although  having  precise 
significations  in  science,  are  not  always  interpreted  in  the 
same  way  by  metaphysicians.  A  word  of  explanation 
may  not  therefore  be  out  of  place. 

In  classification,  we  rise  from  Individuals  to  Species ; 
then  to  Genera,  —  and  so  on,  in  the  following  order;  Fam¬ 
ilies,  Tribes,  Orders,  Classes,  Sub-kingdoms,  Kingdoms. 
In  the  subdivisions  above  genus.  Botanists  vary  a  little 
from  this  order,  but  that  is  of  no  importance  here. 

Individuals  of  a  common  kind  we  say  are  conspccific. 
Take  for  instance  the  horse.  The  horses  domesticated  over 
the  world  are  of  one  species.  There  are  various  breeds ; 
they  exemplify  the  extent  to  which  the  species  varies,  and 
are  called  varieties,  a  grade  of  subdivision  under  species ; 
the  varieties  breed  indefinitely  with  one  another,  wliile  the 
different  species  of  horse  do  not.  The  material  group  of 
horse-like  animals,  characterized  by  having  a  simple  solid 
hoof  or  single  toe,  no  rudimentary  toes  behind,  the  same 
dentition  (number  and  arrangement  of  teeth)  as  in  the 
common  horse,  and  some  other  peculiarities,  constitute  the 
genus  Equus.  If  the  dentition  presented  two  distinct 
types  (the  teeth  having  a  high  importance  in  classification 
because  they  vary  with  the  food  and  .whole  structure  of  the 
species),  or  the  foot  had  other  rudimentary  toes,  there 
would  have  been  two  genera  of  solid-hoofed  (solidungu- 
late)  quadrupeds.  But  in  fact  there  is  only  one,  so  that 
the  Family  of  solidungulates  has  but  one  known  genus; 
this  includes  as  species,  the  Horse,  the  the  Hemione  of 
India,  and  the  Zebra,  Onagga  (or  Bauw)  and  Quagga  of 
Africa,  besides  some  extinct  fossil  species. 

But  there  are  other  hoofed  or  Ungulate  species  of  quad- 
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rupeds,  as  the  sheep,  deer,  hog,  elephant,  constituting  a 
large  group.  They  are  very  distinct  from  Unguiculates  or 
clawed  species,  like  the  Lion,  Cat,  Bear ;  from  the  Monkey- 
tribe  or  Quadrumana;  from  the  Whales  and  Walrus  which 
swim  and  have  no  hind  feet,  and  are  hence  called  Mutilates; 
from  the  group  of  bats,  or  Cheiropters  ;  from  the  Insect-eaters^ 
as  the  mole  and  hedgehog ;  from  the  Rodents  or  gnawers, 
like  the  mouse  and  squirrel ;  from  the  sloth  and  armadillo 
group  called  from  their  half  toothless  mouths.  Edentates; 
from  the  Marsupials  or  pouched  animals,  like  the  opossum 
and  Kangaroo.  The  large  group  of  Ungulates^  embracing 
the  elephant,  hog,  sheep  and  related  animals  along  with  the 
horse,  is  thus  a  natural  division  of  quadrupeds,  and  is  called 
an  Order;  —  i\ie  other  orders  being  those  just  mentioned, 
the  Quadrumana,  Unguiculates,  Mutilates,  Cheiropters, 
Rodents,  Insect-eaters,  Edentates,  and  Marsupials. 

Now  the  order  of  Ungulates  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
tribes;  one  having  an  even  number  of  toes  like  the  sheep, 
cow,  hog,  or  Pari-digitates ;  the  other,  an  odd  number  of 
toes,  like  the  horse  and  Rhinoceros,  or  the  Inipari-digitates. 
This  is  seemingly  a  characteristic  of  little  value ;  and  yet 
it  is  so  fundamental,  that  an  even-toed  Ungulate  when 
horned,  has  its  horns  in  even  pairs,  one  either  side  of  the 
middle,  while  the  odd-toed  have,  if  any,  a  single  horn  on 
the  middle  line  of  the  head,  or  if  two,  one  is  in  advance  of 
the  other. 

The  several  orders  mentioned  are  orders  of  the  Class  of 
Mammals  under  the  Vertebrate  subkingdom,  and  Animal 
Kingdom.  To  complete  our  explanations  we  repeat  what 
is  touched  upon  in  another  number  of  this  Journal.  The 
animal  kingdom  has  its  four  subkingdoms,  or  four  distinct 
plans  of  structure:  —  1st.  The  Radiate  or  lowest  subking¬ 
dom,  having  a  flower-like  or  star-shaped  structure,  as  the 
star-fishes,  jelly-fishes;  2nd.  The  Motluscan  subkingdom, 
having  a  soft  jointless  body  not  radiate,  as  the  oyster, 
snail;  3rd.  The  Articulate  subkingdom,  having  a  jointed 
body,  with  the  articulations  formed  in  the  skin*  and  no  in¬ 
ternal  jointed  skeleton  as  insects,  lobsters,  worms ;  4th. 
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The  Vertebrate  subkingdom,  having,  vertebra,  or  an  internal 
jointed  bony  skeleton  like  birds,  fishes,  quadrupeds.  Again, 
the  Vertebrate  type  is  adapted  to  the  ditterent  conditions  of 
life  afibrded  on  the  globe,  and  hence  come  the  four  classes : 
The  Class  of  Fishes,  of  Reptiles,  of  Birds,  of  Mammals,  the 
last  embracing  the  quadrupeds,  and  characterized  by  the 
species  suckling  their  young. 

From  this  survey  it  is  seen  that  the  horse  belongs  to  the 
Animal  Kingdom  —  Vertebrate  subkingdom  —  Class  of 
Mammals — order  of  Ungulates — Tribe  of  Impari-digi- 
tates  —  Family  of  solidungulates  —  Genus,  Equus  — Spe¬ 
cies,  Equus  Caballus. 

We  have  barely  glanced  at  this  subject,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plain  its  elements,  and  show  the  relations  of  species  to  the 
higher  groups,  and  not  to  present  a  philosophical  exhibition 
of  the  principles  of  classification.  It  is  simply  an  example 
of  the  method  of  subdivision  in  each  department  of  nature. 
It  should  be  understood,  moreover,  as  explained  in  another 
Article  in  this  volume,  that  the  groups  are  not  arbitrary  cuts, 
but  natural  groups  or  types.  They  are  sometimes  quite 
distinct  from  the  groups,  as  in  the  case  of  the  genus  Equus; 
and  often  when  shading  into  one  another,  it  is  much  like 
the  coalescing  of  two  radiant  centres  by  their  borders,  each 
group  having  in  general,  its  central  idea  or  type  stnicture. 
The  Kingdoms  of  nature  are  literally  Kingdoms :  there  is 
throughout  an  order  and  beauty  of  System,  in  which  the 
wisdom  and  powet  of  the  Creator  is  displayed  even  more 
wonderfully  than  in  the  creation  of  a  world  or  any  one  of 
its  living  species. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  we  pass  to  the  subject 
of  our  Article.] 


While  direct  investigation  of  individual  objects  in  na¬ 
ture  is  the  true  method  of  ascertaining  the  laws  and  limits 
of  species,  we  have  another  source  of  suggestion  and  au¬ 
thority  in  the  comprehensive  principles  that  pervade  the 
universe.  The  source  of  doubt  in  this  synthetic  mode  of 
reaching  truth  consists  in  our  imperfect  appreciation  of  uni- 
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versal  law.  But  science  has  already  searched  deeply 
enough  into  the  difl’erent  departments  of  nature  to  har¬ 
monize  many  of  the  thoughts  that  are  coming  in  from  her 
wide  limits ;  and  it  is  well,  as  we  go  on  in  research,  to 
compare  the  results  of  observations  with  these  utterings  of 
her  universality. 

We  propose  to  present  some  thoughts  on  species  from  the 
latter  point  of  view,  reasoning  from  central  principles  to  the 
circumferential,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  we  shall  find  the  light 
from  this  direction  sufficiently  clear  to  illumine  a  subject 
which  is  yet  involved  in  doubts  and  difficulties. 

The  questions  before  us  at  this  time  are : 

1.  What  is  a  species  ? 

2.  Are  species  permanent  ? 

3.  What  is  the  basis  of  variations  in  species  ? 

1.  What  is  a  species. 

It  is  common  to  define  a  species  as  a  group  comprising 
such  individuals  as  are  alike  \n  fundamental  qualities  ;  and 
then  by  way  of  elucidation,  to  explain  what  is  meant  by 
fundalnental  qualities.  But  the  idea  of  a  group  is  not 
essential ;  and  moreover  it  tends  to  confuse  the  mind  by 
bringing  before  it,  in  the  outset,  the  endless  diversities  in 
individuals,  and  suggesting  numberless  questions  that  vary 
in  answer  for  each  kingdom,  class,  or  subordinate  group. 
It  is  better  to  approach  the  subject  from  a  profounder  point 
of  view,  search  for  the  true  idea  of  distinction  among 
species,  and  then  proceed  onward  to  a  consideration  of  the 
systems  of  variables. 

Let  us  look  first  to  inorganic  nature.  From  the  study  of 
the  inorganic  world  we  learn  that  each  element  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  specific  amount  or  law  of  force ;  and  we  even 
set  down  in  numbers  the  precise  value  of  this  force  as 
regards  one  of  the  deepest  of  its  qualities,  chemical  attrac¬ 
tion.  Taking  the  lightest. element  as  a  unit  to  measure 
others  by,  as  to  their  weights  in  combination,  oxygen  stands 
in  our  books  as  8 ;  and  it  is  precisely  of  this  numerical 
value  in  its  compounds :  each  molecule  is  an  8  in  its  chem- 
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ical  force  or  law,  or  some  simple  multiple  of  it.  In  the 
same  way  there  is  a  specific  number  at  the  basis  of  other 
qualities.  Whenever  then  the  oxygen  amount  and  kind  of 
force  was  concentred  in  a  molecule,  in  the  act  of  creation, 
the  species  oxygen  commenced  to  exist.  And  the  making 
of  many  such  molecules  instead  of  one,  was  only  a  repeti¬ 
tion  in  each  molecule,  of  the  idea  of  oxygen. 

In  combinations  of  the  elements,  as  of  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen,  the  resultant  molecule  is  still  equivalent  to  a  fixed 
amount,  condition,  or  law,  of  chemical  force ;  and  this  law, 
which  we  express  in  numbers,  is  at  the  basis  of  our  notion 
of  the  new  species. 

•  It  is  not  necessarily  a  different  amount  of  force;  for  it 
may  be  simply  a  different  state  of  concentration  or  different 
rate  or  law  of  action.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  con¬ 
nection  with  what  follows.^ 

The  essential  idea  of  a  species,  thence  deduced,  is  this : 
a  species  corresponds  to  a  specific  amount  or  condition  of 
concentred  force,  defined  in  the  act  or  law  of  creation. 

Turn  now  to  the  organic  world.  The  individual  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  germ-cell  from  which  it  proceeds.  That  cell 
possesses  certain  inherent  qualities  or  powers,  bearing  a 
definite  relation  to  external  nature,  so  that,  when  having  its 
appropriate  nidus  or  surrounding  conditions,  it  will  grow, 
and  develop  out  each  organ  and  member  to  the  completed 
result,  and  this,  both  as  to  all  chemical  changes,  and  the 
evolution  of  the  structure  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  subordi¬ 
nate  to  some  kingdom,  class,  order,  genus  and  spticies  in 
nature.  The  germ-cell  of  an  organic  being  develops  a  spe¬ 
cific  result ;  and  like  the  molecule  of  oxygen,  it  must  cof- 


'  When  wc  have  in  view  oxyj'cn  and  the  elements,  we  are  apt  to  think  of 
their  molecules  as  distinguished  hy  a  different  amount  and  kind  of  force. 
But  when  we  consider  the  many  different  comj)ounds  that  may  be  made  of  the 
same  elements-  (as  carbon  and  hydrogen),  in  the  very  same  proportions,  wc  arc 
led  to  conceive  of  these  as  differing  molccularly  in  a  different  law  of  the  same 
force  or  forces.  When,  again,  we  sec  the  same  element  under  conditions  as 
diverse  as  any  two  compounds,  as  in  cases  of  allotropism,  we  arc  still  better 
satisfied  with  adopting,  for  the  present,  the  most  general  expression  —  a  difier- 
eut  law  of  action  or  condition  of  molecular  force. 
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respond  to  a  measured  quota  or  specific  law  of  force.  We 
cannot  apply  the  measure,  as  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  for 
we  have  learned  no  method  or  unit  of  comparison.  But  it 
must  nevertheless  be  true,  that  a  specific  predetermined 
amount,  or  condition,  or  law,  of  force  is  an  equivalent  of 
every  germ-cell  in  the  kingdoms  of  life.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  is  but  one  kind  of  force  ;  but  that  whatever 
the  kind  or  kinds,  it  has  a  numerical  value  or  law,  although 
human  arithmetic  may  never  give  it  expression. 

A  species  among  living  beings,  then,  as  well  as  inor¬ 
ganic,  is  based  on  a  specific  amount  or  condition  of  concen¬ 
tred  force  defined  in  the  act  or  law  of  creation. 

Any  one  species  has  its  specific  value  or  law  of  force ; 
anotlier,  its  value ;  and  so  for  all :  and  we  perceive*  the 
fundamental  notion  of  the  distinction  between  species 
when  we  view  them  from  this  potential  point  of  view.  The 
species,  in  any  particular  case,  began  its  existence  when  the 
first  germ-cell  or  individual  was  created ;  and  if  several 
germ-cells  of  equivalent  force  were  created,  or  several  indi¬ 
viduals,  each  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  other :  the  species 
is  in  the  potential  nature  of  the  individual,  whether  one  or 
mjMiy  individuals  exist. 

Now  in  organic  beings,  —  unlike  the  inorganic,  —  there  is 
a  cycle  of  progress  involving  growth  and  decline.  The 
oxygen  molecule  may  be  eternal  as  far  as  anything  in  its 
nature  goes.  But  the  germ-cell  is  but  an  incipient  state  in 
a  cycle  of  changes,  and  is  not  the  same  for  two  successive 
instants  ;  and  this  cycle  is  such  that  it  includes  in  its  flow 
a  reproduction,  after  an  interval,  of  a  precise  equivalent  of 
the  parent  germ-cell.  Thus  an  indefinite  perpetuation  of 
the  g<‘rm-cell  is  in  fact  efl’ected ;  yet  it  is  not  mere  endless 
being,  but  like  evolving  like  in  an  unlimited  round.  Hence, 
when  individuals  multiply  from  generation  to  generation, 
it  is  ])ut  a  repetition  of  the  primordial  type-idea ;  and  the 
true  notion  of  the  species  is  not  in  the  resulting  group,  but 
in  the  idea  or  potential  element  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
every  individual  of  the  group;  that  is,  the  specific  law  of 
force,  alike  in  all,  upon  which  the  power  of  each  as  an. 
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existence  and  agent  in  nature  depends.  Dr.  Morton  pre¬ 
sented  nearly  the  same  idea  when  he  described  a  species  as 
a  primordial  organic  form. 

Having  reached  this  idea  as  the  starting  point  in  our 
notion  of  a  species,  we  must  still,  in  order  to  complete  and 
perfect  our  view,  consider  what  is  the  true  expression  of 
this  potentiality.  For  this  purpose,  we  should  have  again 
in  mind,  that  a  living  cell,  unlike  an  inorganic  molecule, 
has  only  a  historical  existence.  The  species  is  not  the 
adult  resultant  of  growth,  nor  the  initial  germ-cell,  nor  its 
condition  at  any  other  point ;  it  comprises  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  development.  Each  species  has  its  own  special 
mode  of  development  as  well  as  ultimate  form  or  result,  its 
serial  unfolding,  inworking  and  outflowing;  so  that  the 
precise  nature  of  the  potentiality  in  each  is  expressed  by 
the  line  of  historical  progress  from  the  germ  to  the  full 
expansion  of  its  powers,  and  the  realization  of  the  end  of 
its  being.  We  comprehend  the  type-idea  only  when  we 
understand  the  cycle  of  evolution  through  all  its  laws  of 
progress,  both  as  regards  the  living*  structure  under  devel¬ 
opment  within,  and  its  successive  relations  to  the  external 
world.  • 

2.  Permanence  of  species. 

What  now  may  we  infer  with  regard  to  the  permanence 
or  fixedness  of  species  from  a  general  survey  of  nature  ? 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  inorganic  world.  Do  we  there 
find  oxygen  blending  by  indefinite  shadings  with  hydrogen 
or  with  any  other  element  ?  Is  its  combining  number,  its 
potential  equivalent,  a  varying  number,  —  usually  8,  but  at 
times  8  and  a  fraction,  9,  and  so  on  ?  Far  from  t  his  ;  1  he 
number  is  as  fixed  as  the  universe.  There  are  no  indefinite 
blendings  of  elements.  There  are  combinations  by  multi¬ 
ples  or  subrnultiples,  but  these  prove  the  dominance  and 
fixedness  of  the  combining  numbers. 

But  further  than  this,  fixed  numbers,  definite  in  value  and 
defiant  of  all  destroying  powers,  are  well  known  to  charac¬ 
terize  nature  from  its  basement  to  its  top-stone.  We 
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find  them  in  combinations  by  volume  as  well  as  weight, 
that  is,  in  all  the  relations  of  chemical  attraction ;  in  the 
mathematical  forms  of  crystals  and  the  simple  ratios  in 
their  modifications,  —  evidence  of  a  numerical  basis  to 
cohesive  attraction ;  in  the  laws  of  light,  heat,  and  sound. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  the  whole  constitution 
of  inorganic  nature,  and  of  our  minds  with  reference  to 
nature,  involves  fixed  numbers;  and  the  universe  is  not 
only  based  on  mathematics,  but  on  finite  determinate  num¬ 
bers  ill  the  very  natures  of  all  its  elemental  forces.  Thus 
the  temple  of  nature  is  made,  we  may  say,  of  hewn  and 
measured  stones,  so  that,  although  reaching  to  the  heavens, 
we  may  measure,  and  thus  use  the  finite  to  rise  toward  the 
infinite. 

This  being  true  for  inorganic  nature,  it  is  necessarily  the 
law  for  all  nature,  for  the  ideas  that  pervade  the  universe 
are  not  ideas  of  contrariety  but  of  unity  and  universality 
beneath  and  through  diversity. 

'I’he  units  of  the  inorganic  world,  are  the  weighed  ele¬ 
ments  and  their  definite  compounds  or  their  molecules. 
The  units  of  the  organic  are  species^  which  exhibit  them¬ 
selves  in  their  simplest  condition  in  the  germ-cell  state. 
The  kingdoms  of  life  in  all  their  magnificent  proportions 
are  made  from  these  units.  Were  these  units  capable  of 
blending  with  one  another  indefinitely,  they  would  no 
longer  be  units,  and  species  could  not  be  recognized.  The 
system  of  life  would  be  a  maze  of  complexities  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  its  grandeur  to  a  being  that  could  comprehend  the  infi¬ 
nite,  it  would  be  unintelligible  chaos  to  man.  The  very  beau¬ 
ties  that  might  charm  the  soul  would  tend  to  engender 
hopeless  despair  in  the  thoughtful  mind,  instead  of  supply¬ 
ing  its  aspirations  with  eternal  and  ever-expanding  truth. 
It  would  be  to  man  the  temple  of  nature  fused  over  its 
whole  surface  and  through  its  structure,  without  a  line  the 
mind  could  measure  or  comprehend. 

Looking  to  facts  in  nature,  we  see  accordingly  every¬ 
where,  that  the  purity  of  species  has  been  guarded  with 
great  precision.  It  strikes  us  naturally  with  wonder,  that 
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even  in  senseless  plants,  without  the  emotional  repugnance 
of  instinct,  and  with  reproductive  organs  that  are  all  out¬ 
side,  the  free  winds  being  often  the  means  of  transmission, 
there  should  be  rigid  law  sustained  against  intermixture. 
The  supposed  cases  of  perpetuated  fertile  hybridity  are  so 
exceedingly  few  as  almost  to  condemn  themselves,  as  no 
true  examples  of  an  abnormity  so  abhorrent  to  the  system. 
They  violate  a  principle  so  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
plant-kingdom,  and  so  opposed  to  nature’s  whole  plan,  that 
we  rightly  demand  long  and  careful  study  before  admitting 
the  exceptions. 

A  few  words  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  perpetuated 
fertile  hybridity.  The  following  are  the  supposable  grades 
of  results  from  intermixture  between  two  species :  — 

1.  No  issue  whatever —  the  usual  case  in  nature. 

2.  Mules  (naming  thus  the  issue)  that  are  wholly  infer¬ 
tile  whether  among  themselves  or  in  case  of  connection 
with  the  pure  or  original  stock. 

3.  Mules  that  are  wholly  infertile  among  themselves,  but 
may  have  issue  for  a  generation  or  two  by  connection  with 
one  of  the  original  stock. 

4.  Mules  that  are  wholly  infertile  among  themselves,  but 
may  have  issue  through  indefinite  generations  by  connec¬ 
tion  for  each  with  an  individual  of  the  original  stock. 

5.  Mules  that  are  fertile  among  themselves  through  one 
or  two  generations. 

6.  Mules  that  are  fertile  among  themselves  through  . 
many  generations. 

7.  Mules  that  are  fertile  among  themselves  through  an 
indefinite  number  of  generations. 

The  cases  1  to  5  are  known  to  be  established  facts  in 
nature ;  and  each  bears  its  testimony  to  the  grand  law  of 
purity  and  permanence.  The  examples  under  the  heads 
2  to  5  become  severally  less  and  less  numerous,  and  art 
must  generally  use  an  unnatural  play  of  forces  or  arrange¬ 
ments  to  bring  them  about. 

Again,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  there  is  the  same  aversion 
in  nature  to  intermixture,  and  it  is  emotional  as  well  as 
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physical.  The  supposed  cases  of  fertile  hybridity  are  fewer 
than  among  plants. 

Moreover,  in  both  kingdoms,  if  hybridity  be  begun,  na¬ 
ture  commences  at  once  to  purify  herself  as  of  an  ulcer  on 
the  system.  It  is  treated  like  a  disease,  and  the  energies  of 
the  species  combine  to  throw  it  oft’.  The  short  run  of  hy¬ 
bridity  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  species  very  closely 
related,  reaching  its  end  in  one  single  generation^  instead  of 
favoring  the  idea  that  perpetuated  fertile  hybridity  is  pos¬ 
sible,  is  a  speaking  protest  against  a  principle  that  would 
ruin  the  system  if  allowed  free  scope. 

The  finiteness  of  nature  in  all  her  proportions,  and  the 
necessity  of  finiteness  and  fixedness  for  the  very  existence 
of  a  kingdom  of  life,  or  of  human  science  its  impress  on 
finite  mind,  are  hence  strong  arguments  for  the  belief  that 
hybridity  cannot  seriously  trifle  with  the  true  units  of 
nature,  and  at  the  best,  can  only  make  temporary  variations. 

It  is  fair  to  make  the  supposition  that  in  case  of  a  very 
close  proximity  of  species,  there  might  be  a  degree  of  fertile 
liybridity  allowed;  and  that  a  closer  and  closer  affinity 
might  give  a  longer  and  longer  range  of  fertility.  But  the 
case  just  now  alluded  to  seems  to  cut  the  hypothesis  short; 
and  moreover  it  is  not  reasonable  to  attribute  such  indefi¬ 
niteness  to  nature’s  outlines,  for  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  her  system. 

Were  such  a  case  demonstrated  by  well-established  facts, 
it  would  necessarily  be  admitted ;  and  we  would  add,  that 
investigations  directed  to  this  })oint  are  the  most  important 
that  modern  science  can  undertake.  But  until  proved  by 
arguments  better  than  those  drawn  from  domesticated 
animals,  we  may  plead  the  general  principle  against  the 
possibilities  on  the  other  side.  If  there  is  a  law  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  it  is  a  wide  and  comprehensive  law,  for  such  are 
all  nature’s  principles.  Nature  will  teach  it,  not  in  one 
corner  of  her  system  only,  but  more  or  less  in  every  part. 
We  have  therefore  a  right  to  ask  for  well-defined  facts, 
taken  from  the  study  of  successive  generations  of  the  inter¬ 
breeding  of  species  known  to  be  distinct. 
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Least  of  all  should  we  expect  that  a  law,  which  is  so 
rigid  among  plants  and  the  lower  animals,  should  have  its 
main  exceptions  in  the  highest  class  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  its  most  extravagant  violations  in  the  genus  Homo ; 
for  if  there  are  more  than  one  species  of  Man,  they  have 
become  in  the  main  indefinite  by  intermixture.  The  very 
crown  of  the  kingdom  has  been  despoiled ;  for  a  kingdom 
in  nature  is  perfect  only  as  it  retains  all  its  original  parts  in 
their  full  symmetry,  undefaced  and  unblurred.  Man,  by 
receiving  a  plastic  body,  in  accordance  with  a  law  that 
species  most  capable  of  domestication  should  necessarily 
be  most  pliant,  was  fitted  to  take  the  whole  earth  as  his 
dominion,  and  live  under  every  zone.  And  surely  it  would 
have  been  a  very  clumsy  method  of  accomplishing  the  same 
result,  to  have  made  him  of  many  species,  all  admitting  of 
indefinite  or  nearly  indefinite  hybridization*,  in  direct  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  grand  principle  elsewhere  recognized  in  the 
organic  kingdoms.  It  would  have  been  using  a  process 
that  produces  impotence  or  nothing  among  animals  for  the 
perpetuation  and  progress  of  the  human  race. 

There  are  other  ways  of  accounting  for  the  limited  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  mulatto,  without  appealing  to  a  dis¬ 
tinction  of  species.  There  are  causes,  independent  of  mix¬ 
ture,  which  are  making  the  Indian  to  melt  away  before  the 
white  man,  the  Sandwich  Islander  and  all  savage  people  to 
sink  into  the  ground  before  the  power  and  energy  of  higher 
intelligence.  They  disappear  like  plants  beneath  those  of 
stronger  root  and  growth,  being  depressed  morally,  intel¬ 
lectually  and  physically,  contaminated  by  new  vices, 
tainted  variously  by  foreign  disease,  and  dwindh'd  in  all 
their  hopes  and  aims  and  means  of  progress,  through  an 
overshadowing  race. 

We  have  therefore  reason  to  believe  from  man’s  fertile 
intermixture,  that  he  is  one  in  species ;  and  that  all  organic 
species  are  divine  appointments  which  cannot  be  oblit¬ 
erated,  unless  by  annihilating  the  individuals  representing 
■  the  species. 

It  may  be  said,  that  different  species  in  the  inorganic 
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world  combine  so  as  to  form  new  units,  and  why  may  they 
not  in  the  organic  ?  It  is  true  they  combine,  but  not  by 
indefinite  blendings.  There  is  a  definite  law  of  multiples, 
and  this  is  the  central  idea  in  the  system  of  inorganic  na¬ 
ture.  In  organic  nature,  such  a  law  of  multiples,  if  existing, 
would  be  gen«al,  as  in  the  inorganic ;  it  would  be  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  system  and  should  be  easily  verified, 
while,  in  fact,  observation  lends  it  no  support,  not  even 
enough  to  have  suggested  the  hypothesis. 

In  one  kingdom,  the  inorganic^  there  is  multiplication  of 
kinds  of  units  by  combination,  according  to  the  law  of  mul¬ 
tiples,  and  no  reproduction ;  while  in  the  organic^  there  is 
reproduction  of  like  from  like  and  no  multiplication  of 
kinds  by  combination.  And  thus  the  two  departments  of 
living  and  dead  nature  widely  diverge. 

Neither  does  the  possibility  of  mere  mixture  among 
inorganic  substances  afford  any  analogy  to  sustain  the  idea 
of  possible  hybrid  mixture  indefinitely  perpetuated,  among 
living  beings.  The  mechanical  aggregation  of  units  that 
make  up  ordinary  mixture,  is  one  thing ;  and  the  combi¬ 
nation  that  would  alter  a  germ,  one  of  the  units  in  organic 
species,  even  to  its  fundamental  nature,  is  quite  another. 
This  last  is  not  aggregation.  It  is  as  different  from  mere 
mixture  as  is  chemical  combination  and  stands  somewhat 
in  the  same  relation,  so  that  the  analogy  has  no  bearing  on 
the  question. 

3.  Variations  of  Species, 

But  there  are  variations  in  species,  and  this  is  our  next 
topic.  The  principles  already  considered  teach,  as  we 
believe,  that  each  species  has  its  specific  value  as  a  unit, 
which  is  essentially  permanent  or  indestructible  by  any 
natural  source  of  change ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  to  admit 
in  the  outset,  if  these  principles  are  true,  that  variations 
have  their  limits,  and  cannot  extend  to  the  obliteration  of 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  a  species. 

To  understand  these  variations,  we  may  again  appeal  to 
general  truths. 

Variation  is  a  characteristic  of  all  things  finite;  and  is 
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involved  in  the  very  conditions  of  existence.  No  substance 
or  body  can  be  wholly  independent  of  every  or  any  other 
body  in  the  universe.  The  most  comprehensive  and  influ¬ 
ential  law  in  nature,  most  fundamental  in  all  change,  com¬ 
position  or  decomposition,  growth  or  decay,  is  the  law  of 
mutual  sympathy,  or  tendency  to  equilihrium  in  force 
through  universal  action  and  reaction. 

The  planets  have  their  orbits  modified  by  other  bodies  in 
space  through  their  changing  relations  to  those  bodies.  A 
substance,  as  oxygen  or  iron,  varies  in  temperature  and 
state  of  expansion  from  the  presence  of  a  body  of  dill’erent 
temperature ;  in  chemical  tendencies  from  the  presence  of  a 
luminous  body  like  the  sun  ;  in  magnetic  or  electrical  at¬ 
traction  from  surrounding  magnetic  or  electrical  influences. 
There  is  thus  unceasing  flow  and  unceasing  change  through 
the  universe.  All  the  natural  forces  are  closely  relat('d  as 
if  a  common  family  or  group,  and  arc  in  constant  mutual 
interplay. 

The  degree  or  kind  of  variation  has  its  specific  law  for 
each  element ;  and  in  this  law  the  specific  nature  of  the 
element  is  in  a  degree  expressed.  There  is  to  eacli  body  or 
species,  the  normal  or  fundamental  force  in  which  its  very 
nature  consists ;  and,  in  addition,  the  relations  of  this  force 
to  other  bodies,  or  kinds,  amounts  or  conditions  of  force, 
upon  which  its  variations  depend.  One  great  end  of  inor¬ 
ganic  science  is  to  study  out  the  law  of  variables  for  each 
element  or  species.  For  this  law  is  as  much  a  part  of  an 
idea  of  the  species,  as  the  fundamental  potentiality;  indeed 
the  one  is  a  measure  of  the  other. 

So  again,  a  species  in  the  organic  kingdoms  is  subject  to 
variations,  and  upon  the  same  principle.  Its  very  devel¬ 
opment  depends  on  the  appropriation  of  material  around  it, 
and  on  attending  physical  forces  or  conditions,  all  of  which 
are  variable  through  the  whole  of  its  history.  Every  chem¬ 
ical  or  molecular  law  in  the  universe  is  concerned  in  the 
growth,  —  the  laws  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  cohesion,  etc.; 
and  the  progress  of  the  developing  germ,  whatever  its 
primal  potentiality,  is  unavoidably  subject  to  variations, 
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from  the  diversified  influences  to  which  it  may  be  ex¬ 
posed.  The  new  germ,  moreover,  takes  peculiarities  from 
the  parent  or  from  the  circumstances  to  which  its  ances¬ 
try  had  been  exposed  during  one  or  more  preceding  gen¬ 
erations. 

There  is  then  a  fixed  normal  condition  or  value,  and 
around  it  librations  take  place.  There  is  a  central  or  in¬ 
trinsic  law  which  prevents  a  species  from  being  drawn  off 
to  its  destruction  by  any  external  agency,  while  subject  to 
greater  or  less  variations  under  extrinsic  forces. 

Liability  to  variation  is  hence  part  of  the  law  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  ;  and  we  cannot  be  said  to  comprehend  in  any  case  the 
complete  idea  of  the  type  until  the  relations  to  external 
forces  are  also  known.  The  law  of  variables  is  as  much  an 
expression  of  the  fundamental  equalities  of  the  species  in 
organic  as  in  inorganic  nature  ;  and  it  should  be  the  great 
aim  of  science  to  investigate  it  for  every  species.  It  i$  a 
source  of  knowledge  which  will  yet  give  us  a  deep  insight 
into  the  fundamental  laws  of  life.  Variations  are  not  to  be 
arranged  under  the  head  of  accidents ;  for  there  is  nothing 
accidental  in  nature ;  what  we  so  call,  are  expressions 
really  of  profound  law,  and  often  betray  truth  and  law 
which  we  should  otherwise  never  suspect. 

This  process  of  variation,  is  the  external  revealing  the 
internal,  through  their  sympathetic  relations ;  it  is  the  law 
of  universal  nature  reacting  on  the  law  of  a  special  nature, 
and  compelling  the  latter  to  exhibit  its  qualities ;  it  is  a 
centre  of  force  manifesting  its  potentiality,  not  in  its  own 
inner  working,  but  in  its  outgoings  among  the  equilibrating 
forces  around,  and  thus  offering  us,  through  the  known  and 
physical,  some  measure  of  the  vital  within  the  germ.  It  is 
therefore  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  truth  open  to  our 
search. 

The  limits  of  variation,  it  may  be  difficult  to  define 
among  species  that .  have  close  relations.  But  being  sure 
that  there  are  limits,  —  that  science,  in  looking  for  law  and 
order  written  out  in  legible  characters,  is  not  in  fruitless 
search,  we  need  not  despair  of  discovering  them.  The 
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zoologist,  gatlieriug  shells  or  mollusks  from  the  coast  of 
eastern  America  and  that  of  Japan,  after  careful  study, 
makes  out  his  lists  of  identical  species,  with  the  full  assur¬ 
ance  that  species  are  definite  and  stable  existences ;  and  he 
is  even  surprised  with  the  identity  of  characters  between  the 
individuals  of  a  species  gathered  from  so  remote  localities. 
And  as  he  sees  zoological  geography  rising  into  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  sciences,  his  faith  in  species  becomes  iden¬ 
tified  with  his  faith  in  nature  and  all  physical  truth. 

If  then  we  may  trust  this  argument  from  general  truths 
to  special, —  general  truths  we  say,  for  general  principles  as 
far  as  established  are  truths  —  we  should  conceive  of  a 
speeies  from  the  potential  point  of  view,  and  regard  it  as  — 

a.  A  concentred  unit  of  force,  an  ineffaceable  component 
of  the  system  of  nature  ;  but 

b.  Subject  to  greater  or  less  librations,  according  to  the 
universal  law  of  mutual  reaction  or  sympathy  among  forces. 

And,  in  addition,  in  the  organic  kingdom, 

c.  Exhibiting  its  potentiality,  not  simply  or  wholly  in 
any  existing  condition  or  action,  but  through  a  cycle  of 
growth  from  the  primal  germ  to  maturity,  when  the  new 
germ  comes  forth  as  a  repetition  of  the  first  to  go  another 
round  in  the  cycle  and  perpetuate  the  original  unit ;  and, 
therefore,  as  follows  from  a  necessary  perpetuity  of  the 
cycle  — 

d.  Exhibiting  identity  of  species  among  individuals,  by 
perpetuated  fertile  intermixture  in  all  normal  conditions, 
and  non-identity  by  the  impossibility  of  such  intermixture, 
the  rare  cases  of  continuation  for  one  or  two  generations, 
attesting  to  the  stability  of  the  law,  by  proving  the  effort  of 
nature  to  rid  herself  of  the  abnormity,  and  her  success  in 
the  effort. 

e.  The  many  like  individuals  that  are  conspecific  do  not 
properly  constitute  the  species,  but  each  is  an  expression  of 
the  species  in  its  potentiality  under  some  one  phase  of  its 
variables ;  and  to  understand  a  species,  we  must  know  its 
law  through  all  its  cycle  of  growth,  and  its  complete  series 
of  librations. 
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We  should  therefore  conceive  of  the  system  of  nature  as 
involving,  in  its  idea,  a  system  of  units,  finite  constituents 
at  the  basis  of  all  things,  each  fixed  in  law ;  these  units  in 
inorganic  nature  as  adding  to  their  kinds  by  combinations  in 
definite  propositions  ;  and  those  in  organic  nature  adding 
to  their  numbers  of  representative  individuals,  but  not  kinds, 
by  self-reproduction ;  and  all  adding  to  their  varieties  by 
mutual  reaction  or  sympathy.  Thus  from  the  law  within 
and  the  law  without,  under  the  Being  above  as  the  Author 
and  sustainer  of  all  law,  the  world  has  its  diversity,  the 
cosmos  its  fulness  of  beauty. 

It  may  be  remarked  again,  that  we  must  consider  this  mode 
of  reaching  truth,  by  reasoning  from  the  general  tp  the 
special,  as  requiring  also  its  complement,  direct  observation, 
to  give  unwavering  confidence  to  the  mind;  and  we  should 
therefore  encourage  research  with  a  willingness  to  receive 
whatever  results  come  from  nature.  We  should  give  a 
high  place  in  our  estimate  to  all  investigation  tending  to 
elucidate  the  variation  or  permanence  of  species,  their 
mutability  or  immutability ;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
that  appearances  may  not  deceive  us,  we  should  glance 
towards  other  departments  of  nature,  remembering  that  all 
truth  is  harmonious,  and  comprehensive  law  the  end  of 
science.  • 

A  word  further  upon  our  conceptions  of  species  as  rcali- 
ities.  In  acquiring  the  first  idea  of  species,  we  pass,  by 
induction,  as  in  other  cases  of  generalization,  from  the 
special  details  displayed  among  individuals  to  a  general 
notion  of  a  unity  of  type ;  and  this  general  notion,  when 
written  out  in  words,  we  may  take  as  an  approximate  for¬ 
mula  of  the  species.  One  system  of  philosophy  thence 
argues  that  this  result  of  induction  is  nothing  but  a  notion 
of  the  mind,  and  that  species  are  but  an  imaginary  product 
of  logic  ;  or  at  least,  that  since,  as  they  say  (we  do  not  now 
discuss  this  point),  genera  are  groupings  without  definite 
limits  which  may  be  laid  off  variously  by  different  minds,  so 
species  are  undefined,  and  individuals  are  the  only  realities 
—  the  supposed  limits  to  species  being  regarded  as  proof  of 
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partial  study,  or  a  consequence  of  a  partial  development  of 
the  kingdoms  of  nature.  Another  system  infers,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  species  are  realities,  and  the  general  or  type-idea 
has,  in  some  sense,  a  real  existence.  A  third  admits  that 
species  are  essentially  realities  in  nature,  but  claims  that  the 
general  idea  exists  only  as^a  result  of  logical  induction. 

The  discussion  in  the  preceding  pages  sustains  most 
nearly  the  last  view,  that  species  are  realities  in  the  systern 
of  nature  while  manifest  to  us  only  in  individuals ;  that  is, 
they  are  so  far  real,  that  the  idea  for  each  is  definite,  even  of 
mathematical  strictness  (although  not  thus  precise  in  our 
limited  view),  it  proceeding  from  the  mathematical  and  finite 
basis, of  nature.  They  are  the  units  fixed  in  the  plan  of 
creation  ;  and  individuals  are  the  material  expressions  of 
those  ideal  units. 

At  the  same  time  we  learn,  that,  while  species  are  reali¬ 
ties  in  a  most  important  and  fundamental  sense,  no  compre¬ 
hensive  type-idea  of  a  species  can  be  represented  in  any 
material  or  immaterial  existence.  For  while  a  species  has 
its  constants,  it  has  also  its  variables,  each  variable  becom¬ 
ing  a  constant  so  far  only  as  its  law  and  limits  of  variation 
are  fixed  ;  and  in  the  organic  kingdoms,  moreover,  each  in¬ 
dividual  has  its  historic  phases,  from  the  germ  through  the 
cycle  of  growth.  The  general  idtia  sought  out  by  induction, 
therefore,  is  not  made  up  of  ^variables.  Limited^  to  these, 
it  represents  no  object,  class  of  objects,  or  law,  in  nature. 
The  variables  are  a  necessary  complement  to  the  invaria¬ 
bles;  and  the  complete  species-idea  is  present  to  the  mind, 
only  when  the  image  in  view  is  seen  to  be  ever  changing 
along  the  lines  of  variables  and  development.  Whatever 
individualized  conception  is  entertained,  it  is  evidently  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  species  in  one  of  its  phases,  —  that  is,  under 
some  one  specific  condition  as  to  size,  form,  color,  constitu¬ 
tion,  etc.,  as  regards  each  part  in  the  structure,  from  among 
the  many  variations  in  all  these  respects  that  are  possible : 
mind  can  picture  to  itself  individuals  only  and  not  species, 
and  one  phase  at  a  time  in  the  life  of  an  organic  individual, 
not  the  whole  cycle. 
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We  may  attempt  to  reaeh  what  is  called  the  typical  form 
of  a  species,  in  order  to  make  this  the  subject  of  a  concep¬ 
tion.  Blit  even  within  the  closest  range  of  what  may  be 
talvim  as  typical  characters,  there  are  still  variables ;  and 
moreover,  we  repeat  it,  no  one  form,  typical  though  we  con¬ 
sider  it,  can  be  a  full  expression  of  the  species,  as  long  as 
variables  are  as  much  an  essential  part  of  its  idea  as  con¬ 
stants.  The  advantage  of  fixing  upon  some  one  variety  as 
tlie  typical  form  of  a  species  is  this,  —  that  the  mind  may 
have  an  initial  term  for  tlie  laws  embraced  under  the  idea  of 
tlie  siiecies,  or  an  assumed  centre  of  radiation  for  its  variant 
seri{;s,  so  as  more  easily  to  coinjireliend  tliose  laws. 

Again,  abrupt  transitions  and  not  indefinite  shadings 
have  been  shown  to  be  the  law  of  nature.  In  proceeding 
from  s[)ecial  characters  to  a  general  species-idea,  nature  gives 
us  h(‘lp  through  her  stepping  stones  and  barriers.  In  former 
times,  man  looked  at  iron  and  other  metals  from  the  outside 
only,  and,  searching  out  their  differences  of  sensible  charac¬ 
ters,  gradually  eliminated  the  general  notion  of  each,  by  the 
ordinary  logical  method  of  generalization.  But  science 
now  brings  the  elements  to  the  line  and  plummet,  and 
reaches  a  fixed  nmnher  for  iron  and  other  elements  as  to 
chemical  combination,  etc.  By  this  means,  the  studying 
out  of  the  idea  of  a  species  seems  almost  to  have  escaped 
from  the  domain  of  logic  into  that  of  direct  trial  by  weights 
and  m(;asures.  It  is  no  longer  the  undefined  progress  of 
simple  reason,  wiih  a  mere  notion  at  the  end,  but  an  appeal 
to  (lelinite  measurable  values,  with  stable  numbers  at  bot¬ 
tom,  fixed  in  the  very  foundations  of  the  universe.  So,  in 
the  organic  kingdoms,  where  there  is,  to  our  limited  minds, 
still  greater  indefiniteness  in  most  characters,  the  barrier 
against  hybridity  appears  to  stand  as  a  physical  test  of  spe¬ 
cies.  We  are  thus  enabled  in  searching  into  the  nature  of 
a  species,  to  strike  from  the  outside  detail  to  the  foundation 
law. 

The  type-idea,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind,  is  no  more 
a  subject  of  defined  conception  than  any  mathematical  ex¬ 
pression.  Could  we  put  in  mathematical  terms  the  precise 
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law,  in  all  its  comprehensiveness,  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
the  species  iron,  as  we  can  for  one  of  its  qualities,  that  of 
chemical  attraction,  this  mathematical  exj)ression  would 
stand  as  a  representative  of  the  species  ;  and  we  might  use 
it  in  calculations,  precisely  as  we  can  use  any  mathematical 
term.  So  also,  if  we  could  write  out  in  numbers  the  po¬ 
tential  nature  of  an  organic  species,  or  of  \ts  germ,  includ¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  its  variables,  this  expression  would  be  like 
any  other  term  in  the  hands  of  a  mathematician  ;  the  mind 
would  receive  the  formula  as  an  expression  for  the  species, 
and  might  compare  it  with  the  formulas  of  other  species. 
But,  after  all,  we  have  here  a  mere  mathematical  abstrac¬ 
tion,  a  symbol  for  an  amount  or  law  of  force,  which  can  be 
turned  into  conceptions,  only  by  imagining  (supposing  this 
possible)  the  force  in  the  course  of  its  evolution  of  concrete 
realities,  according  to  the  law  of  development  and  laws  of 
variations  embraced  within  it. 
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Mus.  Knight’s  Lifk  of  Montgomkuy.' 

The  early  life  of  the  poet  ^lont^omery  was  a  checkered  one.  At  the 
age  of  six  years,  he  was  placed  at  the  ^loravian  School,  at  Fulneck,  near 
Leeds,  where,  after  an  interval  of  six  years,  he  received  a  visit  of  three 
months,  from  his  parents,  just  before  they  left  their  country,  as  mission¬ 
aries  to  the  West  Indies.  Ilis  parents  he  never  saw  after  this  visit;  as 
they  both  died  in  the  field  of  their  missionary  labors,  about  seven  years 
after.  Young  Montgomery  had  been  intended  for  the  Ministry,  but  he 
showed  so  little  interest  ip  study  that  the  ^Moravian  Brethren  soon  gave 
up  the  hope  of  educating  him  for  this  purjiose,  and  placed  him  in  a  retail 


*  Life  of  James  Montgomery.  By  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Kniglit,  author  of  ‘-Lady 
Huntington  and  her  Friends,”  “Memoirs  of  Hannah  More,”  etc.  Boston; 
Gould  and  Lincoln,  1857.  12mo.  pp.  416. 
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shop  in  Mirfield.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  sought  every 
opportunity  to  gain  access  to  the  poetical  works  which  had  been  interdict¬ 
ed  by  his  teachers.  His  clerkship  at  Mirfield,  had  no  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  ran  away.  At  Wath,  he  soon  found  another  situation,  though  very 
little  better  than  his  former  one ;  except,  that  here  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Brameld,  a  bookseller,  “in  whose  humble  shop  the  only  evenings 
he  spent  from  home  were  passed.”  Through  Brameld,  ^Montgomery  for¬ 
wards  a  manuscript  volume  of  poems  to  Paternoster  Row,  London.  Soon 
after  he  follows,  himself,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Hamilton,  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Ilis  poems  are  declined.  He  writes  a  story  for  children ;  this,  too, 
was  coldly  looked  upon.  He  is  advised  to  write  for  men,  and  he  proposes  a 
novel,  in  the  style  of  Fielding,  but  this  is  too  profane  for  publication.  But 
his  iron  persistency  is  not  yet  weakened  ;  he  shortly  completes  an  “  Eastern 
Tale,”  but  the  “  manuscript  is  too  small,”  and,  like  the  others,  is  returneid . 
Valuable  lessons  Avere  learned  in  London,  in  less  than  a  year.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  is  back  again  at  Wath,  with  his  former  master;  in  a  short 
time  he  makes  another  change,  and  engages  himself  to  Joseph  Gales,  of 
Sheflield,  who  is  printer,  bookseller,  and  editor  of  the  Shellield  Register  ; 
in  less  than  two  years  his  employer,  falling  under  the  suspicion  of  enter¬ 
taining  views  against  the  government,  and  fearing  a  conviction  of  “  con¬ 
structive  treason,”  leaves  his  country,  and  at  length  finds  an  asylum  in 
Virginia ;  here  he  has  been  long  and  honorably  represented  in  his  eldest 
son,  widely  known  in  the  firm  of  Gales  and  Seaton,  Washington. 

On  the  departm-e  of  Mr.  Gales  from  Shellield,  the  Register  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  Montgomery  commenced  a  new  paper,  called  the  Iris.  Owing 
to  circumstances  growing  out  of  his  connection  with  this  paper,  he  was 
twice  imprisoned  in  York  Castle,  once  for  three  months,  and  again  for  six, 
though  in  neither  case  for  any  thing  that  reflected  discredit  upon  "himself. 

But  we  cannot  follow  this  checkered  and  interesting  life  further  in  de¬ 
tail. 

IVluch  interest  is  added  to  his  biography  from  the  period  at  which  he 
lived.  He  was  contemporary  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  he  lived  during  the  fearful  conflicts  between  freedom  and  despot¬ 
ism,  not  merely  a  passive  observer,  but  an  interested  and  active  journalist 
Amid  what  a  brilliant  galaxy,  too,  did  he  live !  There  have  been  few 
epochs  like  that  of  Cowper,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Camp¬ 
bell,  Rogers,  Crabbe,  Moore,  Lamb,  and  Montgomery.  He  was  not  a  peer 
among  the  most  distinguished  of  these,  but  he  certainly  held  no  mean  po¬ 
sition.  He  Avas  coeval,  too,  Avith  the  commencement  of  the  great  benevo¬ 
lent  movements  of  the  day,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  them.  He  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  Bible,  Tract,  Missionary,  and  Sunday-school  Societies. 

Montgomery  has  been  knoAvn  mostly  In  this  country  as  the  “  Christian 
Poet;”  his  SAveet  hymns  have  (juickened  the  devotion  of  many  Christian 
hearts,  and  Avill  yet  give  expression  to  the  devout  feelings  and  heavenly  as¬ 
pirations  of  multitudes  of  others ;  but  he  deserves,  also,  to  be  known  as  a 
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man  and  a  Christian  citizen  ;  as  a  man  with  warm  sympatliies  for  all  that  is 
good,  for  all  that  advances,  elevates,  and  ennobles  mankind  ;  as  a  man  of  un¬ 
affected  earnest  piety;  with  a  wider  and  more  expansive  benevolence,' and 
with  more  active  efforts  for  the  general  good,  than  any  of  the  illustrious 
poets  with  whom  his  name  is  associated. 

Of  few  poets  can  the  remark  of  Wordsworth  to  INIontgomery  be  truth¬ 
fully  made :  “  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  expressing  a  firm 
belief  that  neither  morality  nor  religion  can  have  suflTered  by  our  writings ; 
and  with  respect  to  yours,  I  know  that  both  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  them.” 

The  English  edition'  of  l^fontgomery's  Life,  by  his  friends,  Messrs.  Hol¬ 
land  and  Everett,  was  published  in  seven  volumes,  and  is  too  voluminous 
for  general  circulation,  and  would  never  have  been  republished  here. 
Mts.  Knight  has,  therefore,  done  a  valuable  service  in  bringing  within  the 
compass  of  the  present  volume  all  the  more  striking  incidents  in  his  life,  as 
well  as  the  prominent  traits  of  his  character.  The  Avork  is  an  attractive  and 
instructh’e  one,  written  with  vigor  and  clearness,  giving  a  distinct  and 
well-defined  outline  of  the  character  it  portrays,  'd'hose  who  are  familiar 
with  ^Irs.  Knight’s  previous  writings,  and  with  the  distinctness  and  Aivid- 
ness  with  which  her  characters  arc  presented,  Avill  not  be  disappointed  here. 
Her  writings  always  have  a  point,  are  never  dull,  and  uniforaily  leave  a 
happy  moral  impression.  While  Mrs.  Knight  modestly  remarks,  that  “  let¬ 
ters,  and  paragraphs  from  letters,  jottings  by  the  way,  form  the  body  and 
chief  interest  of  the  present  work,”  the  hand  of  the  skilful  artist  is  distinct¬ 
ly  visible  in  the  form  and  coloring  giA’en  to  the  whole  picture. 

Generally  the  language  is  remarkably  pure  and  chaste  ;  but  we  notice  a 
few  loose  expressions,  to  which  exception  might  be  taken:  “ambition  not 
bottomed  on  ability  tried  unsuccessfully  to  lift  them”  (p.  4G) ;  “  AA’ant  of 
confidence  might  have  been  easily  scared  up  by  less  candid  guardians  ” 
(p.  32);  “Montgomery  is  re-homed'^  (p.  65)  ;  than  which  nothing  so  un¬ 
folds  the  riches  of  redeeming  love  ”  (p.  98) ;  “  sadly  retrospectiny  on  his 
fallen  greatness”  (p.  181). 


Bautii’s  Tkavkls  IX  Central  Africa.* 

The  British  Government  sent  out  an  expedition  in  1849,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Mr.  Richardson,  to  explore  the  regions  of  Central  Africa.  This 
expedition.  Dr.  Barth,  a  German  scholar  and  traveller,  was  alloAved  to  join 
as  a  A'olunteer.  Richardson  died  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  in  March, 
lt^51,and  the  Government  then  devolved  the  charge  of  the  expedition  upon 


^  Longman  and  Co.  18.54-7. 

"  TraA'cls  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central  Africa,  l)y  Henry  Bartli,  I’h. 
D.,  D.  C.  L.  Volumes  I-III.  London:  Longman,  BroAvn,  Green,  Longmans 
&.  Roberts.  1857. 
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Dr.  Barth,  who  steadily  pursued  the  objects  in  view,  till  1855,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  has  embodied  the  results  of  his  travels  in  a  work 
of  five  volumes,  of  which  only  the  first  three  have  been  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Starting  from  Tripoli,  he  penetrated  the  continent  in  a  due  south 
course  upwards  of  twenty  degrees,  meeting  the  Benuwe,  or  eastern  branch 
of  the  Niger, — one  of  the  most  important  of  his  discoveries.  After  a  care¬ 
ful  exploration  of  the  regions  and  races  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Tsad, 
and  of  the  great  commercial  entrepots  of  Kano  and  Kuka,  he  then  pushed 
westward  as  far  as  Timbuktu.  The  remaining  two  unpublished  volumes 
are  to  contain  the  account  of  these  westward  travels.  It  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  work  that  these  explorations  of  Barth  go  over  substantially 
the  whole  north-west  third  of  the  continent. 

These  volumes  are  a  very  important  addition  to  physical  geography, — in 
some  respects  the  most  important  that  has  been  made  during  the  century. 
Certainly  the  region  which  has  been  laid  open  by  this  journal  has  hitherto 
been  the  most  secluded  and  inaccessible  portion  of  the  globe.  Little  more 
has  been  known  concerning  the  descent,  language,  manners,  customs,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  government  of  the  races  of  Central  Africa,  than  if  they  had 
been  inhabitants  of  Saturn.  But  these  volumes  make  the  civilized  world 
aetjuainted  with  Central  Africa  in  all  these  particulars  ;  so  that  the  reader, 
at  the  close  of  the  journal,  feels  that  he  has  been  travelling  through  a  por¬ 
tion  of  his  native  planet,  and  among  his  own  fellow  creatures. 

One  is  struck  in  reading  these  volumes  with  the  fact  that  Africa,  like  the 
other  continents,  has  its  vast  ranges  of  fertile,  well-watered,  arable  land. 
The  European  and  American  too  commonly  associate  the  region  of  the 
negro  with  the  desert  of  Sahara.  But  the  following  de.serIptIon  is  only  a 
single  one  of  many  instances  In  which  the  traveller  actually  luxuriates  in 
the  scenery.  “  It  "was  a  most  beautiful  morning ;  and  I  indulged  in  the 
feeling  of  unbounded  liberty,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  aspect  of  Cod’s  creation.  I'he  country  through  which  we  passed  on 
leaving  Shibdiiwa,  formed  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  The  ground  was  pleasantly  undulating,  covered  wdth  a  profusion  of 
herbage,  not  yet  entirely  dried  up  by  the.  sun’s  power ;  the  trees,  belonging 
to  a  great  v.irlety  of  species,  were  not  thrown  together,  into  an  impenetra¬ 
ble  thicket  of  the  forest,  but  formed  into  beautiful  groups,  exhibiting  all 
the  advantage  of  light  and  shade.  There  was  the  kafia,  with  its  rich  dark- 
tinted  foliage;  the  kadena,  or  butter-tree,  which  I  here  saw  for  the  first 
time,  exhibiting  the  freshest  and  most  beautiful  green ;  then  the  maxkc, 
more  airy,  and  sending  out  its  branches  in  more  irregular  shape,  with  light 
groups  of  foliage ;  young  tamarind-trees,  rounding  oil'  their  thick  crown  of 
foliage  till  it  reseiiiblcd  an  artificial  canopy,  s[)read  out  for  the  traveller  to 
repose  in  its  shatle,  and  many  other  species  of  trees  unknown  to  me  ;  while 
above  them  all,  tall  and  slender  gdrebas  unfolded  their  fan-crowns,  just  as 
if  to  protect  the  eye  of  the  delighted  wanderer  from  the  rays  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  sun,  and  to  allow  him  to  gaze  undisturbed  on  the  enchanting  scenery 
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around  The  densply-luxuriant  groves  seemed  to  be  the  abode  only  of  the 
feathered  tribe ;  birds  of  numberless  variety  playing  and  warbling  about  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  while  the  serdi,  a  large  bird  with  beau¬ 
tiful  plumage  of  a  light  blue  color,  especially  attracted  my  attention.  Now 
and  then  a  herd  of  cattle  was  seen  dispersed  over  the  rich  pasturage- 
grounds,  all  of  white  color,  and  the  bulls  provided  with  a  large  fat  hump, 
or  “  tozo,”  hanging  down  on  one  side.  But  in  this  delightful  spectacle  ob¬ 
jects  of  destruction  also,  were  not  wanting,  the  poisonous  plant  “  tiiinnia,” 
starting  forth  everywhere.  Cotton  and  karasia  fields  interrupted  the  park¬ 
like  scenery ;  and  near  Kamri,  a  small  place  surrounded  with  a  low  clay 
wall,  we  were  delighted  with  the  view  of  a  green  patch  of  low  ground,  laid 
out  into  beds,  and  producing  wheat  and  onions.”  ‘ 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Kami, — the  great  commercial  centre  for  Central 
Africa.  “  It  was  the  most  animated  picture  of  a  little  world  in  itself,  so 
difierent  in  external  form  from  all  that  is  seen  in  European  towns,  yet  so 
similar  in  its  internal  principles.  Here,  a  row  of  shops,  filled  with  articles 
of  native  and  foreign  produce,  with  buyers  and  sellers  in  every  variety  of 
figure,  complexion,  and  dress,  yet  all  intent  upon  their  little  gain,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  cheat  each  other ;  there,  a  large  shed,  like  a  hurdle,  full  of  half- 
naked,  half-starved  slaves,  torn  from  their  native  homes,  from  their  wives 
or  husbands,  from  their  children  or  parents,  arranged  in  rows  like  cattle, 
and  staring  desperately  upon  the  buyers,  anxiously  watching  into  whose 
hands  it  should  be  their  destiny  to  fall.  In  another  part  were  to  be  seen 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  tlie  wealthy  buying  the  most  palatable  things  for 
his  table,  the  poor  stopping  and  looking  greedily  upon  a  handlul  of  grain  ; 
here,  a  rich  governor,  dressed  in  silk  and  gaudy  clothes,  mounted  upon  a 
spirited  and  richly  caparisoned  horse,  and  followed  by  a  host  of  i<lle,  indo¬ 
lent  slaves;  there,  a  poor  blind  man,  groping  his  way  through  the  multi¬ 
tude,  and  fearing  at  every  step  to  be  trodden  down  ;  here,  a  yard,  neatly 
fenced  with  mats  of  reed,  and  provided  with  all  the  comforts  which  the 
country  affords, — a  clean,  snfig-looking  (;ottage,  the  clay  walls  nicely  pol¬ 
ished,  a  shutter  of  reeds  placed  against  the  low,  well-rounded  door,  and 
forbidding  intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  life ;  the  matron,  in  a  clean  black 
cotton  gown  wound  round  her  waist,  her  hair  neatly  dressed,  busy  prepar¬ 
ing  the  meal  for  her  absent  husband,  or  spinning  cotton,  and  at  the  same 
time  urging  the  female  shaves  to  pound  the  corn  ;  the  children,  naked  and 
merry,  playing  about  in  the  sand,  or  chasing  a  straggling  stubborn  goat ; 
earthenware  pots  and  wooden  bowls,  all  cleanly  washed,  standing  in  order.” - 
But  these  are  not  the  only  pictures.  The  face  of  nature  is  often  sterile 
and  desolate,  and  the  aspects  of  man  degraded  and  loathsome.  So  far  as 
Mohammedanism  has  prevailed  in  these  regions,  it  seems  to  have  elevated 
the  population  above  the  ordinary  paganism.  Domestic  slavery  every- 
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where  prevails,  and  the  Mohammedan  uniformly  proves  the  strongest,  and 
enslaves  the  J’agan.  'I’lie  most  horrid  atrocities  are  eomnntted  in  the 
expeditions,  which  are  continually  planned  by  the  Sheikhs,  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  stock  of  slaves.  Dr.  Barth,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
region  .south-east  of  lake  Tsad,  accompanied  one  of  these  parties,  and 
among  other  enormities  .^^aw  one  hundred  and  seventy  full  grown  men,  who 
had  been  captured,  “mercilessly  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  the  greater  part 
of  them  being  allowed  to  bleed  to  death,  a  leg  having  been  severed  from 
the  body.”' 

Besides  careful  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and  of  men  and  man¬ 
ners,  the  author  enters  deeply,  and  with  learning,  into  the  subject  of  Afri¬ 
can  races  and  their  history.  Ills  work  must,  lor  a  while  certainly,  be  the 
only  authority  upon  some  of  these  points,  for  he  is  the  only  traveller  who 
has  seen  the  originals  themselves.  In  one  respect  the  German  traveller  is 
superior  to  all  who  have  preceded  him.  lie  is  more  learned,  and  hence 
better  able  to  connect  what  he  sees  with  physical  geography  generally, 
.and  with  the  general  history  of  man.  Perhaps  he  does  not  see  the  exter¬ 
nal  characteristics  of  the  regions  he  j)asses  through  with  any  more  vivid¬ 
ness  or  accuracy  than  did  Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  other  African  ex¬ 
plorers,  but  his  journals  evince  much  more  ability  to  theorize  upon  what 
he  sees.  Barth’s  work  must  be  regarded  as  not  only  making  large  positive 
additions  to  the  stock  of  existing  information  resj)cctlng  Central  Africa, 
but  as  enabling  the  student  to  make  more  use  of  the  materials  that  have 
been  slowly  gathering  for  a  half  century  past.  The  work  is  one  of  many 
indications  that  Christian  Europe  is  beginning  to  feel  an  interest  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  has  thus  far  derived  no  appreciable  benefits 
from  the  Christian  religion,  either  in  the  form  of  morals  or  of  civilization  ; 
and  an  indication,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  of  a  sense  of  obligation  in  thia  resixjct. 
The  remaining  two  volumes  will  be  looked  for  with  interest,  because,  be¬ 
sides  the  Information  they  w'ill  give  concerning  new  regions  and  tribes, 
they  will  naturally  contain  many  conclusions  and  generalizations  which 
could  not  be  so  well  presented  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

Dk.  Smith’s  Dictioxary  of  Grf.kk  and  Homan  Geography'. 

'I'll IS  work  was  commenced  about  si.x  years  since,  and  the  aj/poarance  of 
the  second  volume  now  completes  the  series  of  the  “  Encyclopajdia  of 
Classical  Antiipiity.”  'I'he  other  parts  are  the  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,”  in  one  volume,  and  the  “  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Biography,”  in  three  volumes.  'I’he  whole  series  is  a  rich  store¬ 
house  of  illustrations  of  the  classic  authors ;  it  has  been  prepared  with 

1  Vol.  Ill  p.  194. 

'  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.  Edited  by  William  Smith, 
LL.D.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  1854,  pj».  1108;  Vol.  II.  1857,  pj).  1383. 
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great  labor  and  care,  and  indicates  ripe  and  comprehensive  scholarship, 
though  it  is  not  free  from  defects  and  inaccuracies.  The  only  work  vliich 
can  compare  with  this  collection  is  Pauly’s  Rcal-Encyclopasdie  der  Clas- 
sischen  Alterthumswissenschaft,  in  seven  volumes. 

Our  knowledge  of  Ancient  Oeography  has  been  greatly  extended  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  past.  Travellers  on  exploring  tours,  and  missionaries  have 
added  largely  to  our  previous  stoyes  of  information,  and  their  investiga¬ 
tions  and  discoveries  have  elucidated  many  points  before  obscure.  This 
treatise  could  not  have  been  Avritten,  with  anything  like  its  present  ac¬ 
curacy  and  fulness,  at  the  commencement  of  this  century.  Besides  being 
a  thesaurus  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  the  Dictionary  also  “  in¬ 
cludes  the  geographical  names  which  occur  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.” 

Some  of  the  Articles  are  very  full,  and  form  almost  independent  trea¬ 
tises  of  themselves;  the  Article  on  Athens  embraces  fifty-four  closely 
printed  pages,  containing  an  account  of  most  of  the  Antic^uities,  and  faith¬ 
ful  illustrations  of  most  of  the  ruins;  while  that  on  Rome  occupies  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pages,  and,  besides  the  illustrations,  brings  together,, 
in  a  condensed  and  well-digested  form,  most  that  is  valuable  in  the  earlier 
and  later  writers  on  the  Topograph^'  and  Anti(juities  of  Rome.  At  the 
same  time  it  gives  evidence  of  original  and  independent  investigation  on 
the  spot. 

“  This  w’ork  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a  geographical  one.  An  account 
is  given  of  the  political  history,  both  of  countries  and  cities,  under  their 
respective  names ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  present  condition  wherever  they  still  exist.”  ^  No  other  single 
treatise  on  Ancient  Geography  is  so  valuable  to  the  classical  student  as  this. 
F rom  the  nature  of  the  case  it  Avere  too  much  to  expect  entire  accuracy 
or  completeness.  The  statements  in  some  few  of  the  Articles  are  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  those  in  others.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  the  contributions 
were  made  by  dill’erent  writers. 

Colonel  William  M.  Leake,  author  of  the  “  Topography  of  Athens,” 
“  Travels  in  the  Morea,”  etc.,  has  just  published  a  small  volume  of  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  some  Disjmted  Questions  of  Ancient  Geography,”"  prepared 
with  reference  to  some  Articles  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography.  The  author  says  :  “  I  lose  no  time  in  submitting  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor  some  ‘  Observations  \  suggestive  of  the  propriety  of  his  considering  a 
fcAV  of  the  Articles  Avith  a  view  to  a  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary.”  ^ 
These  “  Observations  ”  relate  to  thirty -five  different  Articles  in  the  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  consist  either  of  actual  corrections  or  criticisms  of  these  Ar¬ 
ticles,  or  they  point  to  the  sources  by  which  the  Articles  may  be  made 
more  full  and  complete,  or  by  which  the  inaccuracies  may  be  corrected. 


1  Preface,  p.  vii. 
**  Preface. 
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The  Article  in  the  Dictionary,  on  Jerusalem,  was  written  by  Kev. 
Georjxe  Williams,  author  of  the  “  Holy  City,”  whose  views  are  so  widely 
diHereiit  from  those  of  Dr.  Robinson  on  some  points  of  the  topography  of 
this  city.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  was  wise  to  commit  the  pi  epara- 
tion  of  an  Article  on  so  important  and  difficult  a  place  to  a  gentleman  well 
known  as  a  partisan  in  regard  to  many  features  in  the  topography  of  the 
Holy  City.  While  the  strictly  historical  parts  of  the  Article  are  ably  and 
faithfully  prepared,  as  well  as  what  relates  to  the  general  appearance  and 
description  of  the  city ;  his  views  on  some  other  points  are  at  least  doubt¬ 
ful,  even  if  they  cannot  be  shown  to  be  erroneous.  The  Tyroj  a?an  valley 
is  said  to  run  from  the  Damascus  gate  through  the  city,  to  the  Pool  of  Si- 
loam,  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  said  to  be  probably  “  identical  with  Ileze- 
kiah’s  Pool.”  No  intimation  is  given  that  the  Tyropa-on  or  Ilezeklah’s 
I’ool  are  found  elsewhere  by  other  travellers  and  writers. 

Tiie  plan  of  Jerusalem,  too,  given  in  the  Dictionary,  is  drawn  after  that 
in  AVilliams’s  “Holy  City;”  and  the  gate  Gennath,  the  point  from  which 
the  second  wall  started,  is  placed  so  far  east,  and  the  second  wall  is  made 
to  run  in  such  a  direction,  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  left 
without  the  city  as  it  existed  at  the  time  the  second  wall  was  built.  This, 
of  course,  favors  Mr.  Williams’s  theory,  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre  covers  the  spot  where  Christ  was  crucified  and  buried,  while  the 
student  who  uses  this  work  has  no  intimation  that  a  dilferent  direction  is 
given  to  this  wall  by  other  writers,  which,  if  established,  —  and  it  certainly 
can  be  as  fully  at  least  as  any  other,  —  would  prove  fatal  to  Mr.  illiams’s 
theory.  It  is  not  objected  that  the  writer  gives  his  own  views,  but  that  he 
does  not  indicate  that  on  some  points  very  dilferent  views  are  entertained, 
which  are  certainly  entitled  to  consideration.  Kie[)ert,  the  distinguished 
German  cartographer,  in  some  remarks  respecting  his  recent  mural  map  of 
Palestine  says,  that  the  Hypothesis  of  Schultz  and  Williams  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  ancient  localities  at  Jerusalem,  rests  on  insufficient  proof. 

If  we  had  sjiace  we  should  be  glad  to  make  remarks  on  other  Articles ; 
but  the  work  as  a  whole  has  high  merits,  and  is  an  honorable  evidence  of  a 
broader  and  more  practical  course  of  study  among  English  classical  scholars. 


Haven’s  Mental  Piiilosophy.^ 

Tins  volume  is  written  in  a  neat,  clear  style,  not  too  ornate,  not  too  ab¬ 
stract.  It  has  the  eminent  merit  of  never  pre-supposing  in  the  pupil  a 
larger  knowledge  of  mental  science  than  he  ordinarily  possesses;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  not  underrating  his  intelligence,  and  disgusting  him  with 
explanations  of  what  has  been  familiar  to  him.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  not 
confining  itself  to  the  consideration  of  the  mere  Intellect,  but  of  extending 


*  Mental  Pliiloso]»hv,  including  the  Intellect,  Sensihilitics,  and  Will.  By  Jo- 
sci)h  Haven,  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  iMoral  I’liilosophy  in  Amherst  College, 
Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln,  1857.  12mo.,  pp.  590. 
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its  inquiries  to  tlie  Sensibilities  and  the  Will.  It  is  symmetrical  in  its 
treatment  of  the  various  branches  of  ^Mental  Science  ;  its  arrangement  of 
topics  is  peculiarly  lucid  ;  and  both  its  order  and  lanjjuage  attract  and 
stimulate  the  reader  to  pursue  the  investigations  Avhich  he  has  commenced. 
The  volume  was  prepared  e.xpressly  for  the  students  of  our  Colleges ;  it 
has  been  thoroughly  tried  in  the  Class-room  of  Amherst  College ;  it  is  fit¬ 
ted  skilfully  to  the  service  for  wliich  it  was  designed ;  and  will  take  its 
place,  doubtless,  as  a  te.xt-book  in  various  Institutions  of  learning.  While 
it  is  admirably  fitted  for  our  Colleges,  it  is  also  Avell  adapted  to  our  Acade¬ 
mies  and  High  Schools. 

Professor  Haven  has  read  e.xtensively  on  the  subjects  discussed  by  him ; 
and  is,  withal,  an  independent  thinker.  We  are  pleased  with  the  concise, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  definite  method  in  which  he  e.xpresses  many  im¬ 
portant  truths.  We  take  one  instance  almost  at  random ;  on  the  topic  of 
“  Psychology  as  related  to  Theology,”  he  says :  “  Not  to  si)eak  of  the  very 
idea  which  we  form  of  the  divine  Being,  l)orrowed  as  it  must  be,  in  a  sense, 
from  our  previous  conception  of  the  human  mind,  and  our  own  spiritual 
existence,  not  to  speak  of  the  arguments  by  which  w'e  seek  to  establish  the 
existence  of  the  divine  Being,  involving  as  they  do  some  of  the  nicest  and 
most  important  of  the  laws  of  human  thought,  what  problems,  we  may  ask, 
go  deeper  into  the  groundwork  of  any  theological  system  than  those  per¬ 
taining  to  human  ability,  and  the  freedom  of  the  will  —  the  government  of 
the  adections  and  desires  —  the  power  of  a  man  over  himself,  to  be  other 
and  better  than  he  is,  and  to  do  what  God  reejuires.  But  these  are  ([ues- 
tlons  purely  psychological.  You  cannot  stir  a  step  in  the  aj)plication  of 
theology  to  practical  life,  till  you  have  settled  in  some  way  these  (juestions, 
and  that  view,  whatever  it  be,  ci  udc  or  profound,  intelligible  or  absurd,  is. 
Car  the  time,  your  science,  your  philosophy  of  the  mind.”  Various  distinc¬ 
tions,  also,  he  has  drawn  with  great  precision.  We  happen,  just  now,  to 
be  looking  at  his  remark  in  reference  to  the  testimony  for  miracles  or  won¬ 
ders  ;  he  says :  “  An  important  distinction  is  here  to  be  noticed  between 
the  falsity,  and  the  incorrectness,  of  the  witness,  between  his  intention  to 
deceive,  and  his  being  himself  deceived.  He  may  have  seen  precisely 
what  he  describes ;  he  may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  it  to  have  been  an 
angel,  or  a  spirit,  or  a  ball  of  fire.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  certain  illusions 
of  sense  —  an  oar  in  the  water  —  the  eye  correctly  reports  what  it  sees,  but 
the  judgment  is  in  error,  in  thinking  the  oar  to  be  crooked.  So  the  wit¬ 
ness  may  be  true,  and  the  testimony  true  in  the  case  of  a  supposed  miracle 
or  other  strange  phenomenon  ;  the  appearance  may  have  been  just  as  stated, 
but  the  question  may  still  be  raised,  were  the  witnesses  correct,  in  their 
inference,  or  judgment,  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  the  said  appearance, 
as  to  what  it  was  that  they  saw  or  heard  ?  ” 

We  should  be  happy  to  exhibit  other  specimens  of  the  exact  thought 
and  the  chaste  language  often  conspicuous  in  this  volume,  but  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  we  are  compelled  to  forbear. 
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Facts,  Statements,  and  Explanations  connected  with  the  Publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Tenth  Edition  of  Hohne’s  Intro- 
DL'CTION  TO  THE  StUDY  OF  THE  IIOLY  SCRIPTURES,  CtC.,  CtC.  By 
Samuel  Davidson,  D.  D.,  pp.  1 24.  8vo. 

The  views  which  Dr.  Davidson  has  expressed  on  Inspiration,  in  his 
Second  Volume  of  Horne’s  Introduction,  have  been  very  generally  and 
pro[)erly  condemned.  In  the  present  Pamphlet,  he  has  attempted  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  views  on  this  subject  more  particularly  than  in  the  volume  named 
above.  He  atlirms,  p.  11.,  that  his  theory  is,  in  substance,  the  same  with 
that  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  who  defines  Inspiration 
thus:  “  Such  a  degree  of  divine  assistance,  influence,  or  guidance  as  should 
enable  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  to 
others,  without  error  or  mistake.”  He  affirms  again,  p.  78  :  “I  do  hold 
plenary  insjdration,  as  the  phrase  is  explained  by  Thomns  Scott,  Dean 
Alford,  and  other  theological  autliors  of  note.”  With  decided  approbation 
he  (piotes,  pp.  77,  78,  the  two  following  e.xtracts  from  Dr.  Thomas  Scott,  the 
Commentator:  “  By  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  I  mean 
such  an  immediate  and  complete  discovery  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  minds 
of  the  sacred  penmen,  of  those  things  which  couhl  not  have  been  otherwise 
known,  aiul  such  an  effectual  superintendency  as  to  those  matters  which 
they  might  he  informed  of  by  other  means,  as  entirely  to  preserve  them 
from  all  error,  in  every  particular  which  could  in  the  least  af  'ect  any  of  the 
doctrines  or  commandments  voniAxwd  \i\  ihcir  writings.”  “Nor  does  it  at 
all  invalidate  the  complete  inspiration  (i.  ii.  plenary  inspiration)  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  allow,  that  they  exjiress  themselves  in  common  language,  and 
write  of  things  as  men  generally  spoke  of  them,  r9,ther  than  according  to  phi¬ 
losophical  exactness,  or  in  the  style  that  was  used  in  the  schools  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  (luring  the  ages  in  which  they  lived.  Supposed  or  unimportant  errors, 
or  inaccuracies  of  exjiression  in  such  things,  arc  not  in  the  least  inconsl>tent 
with  that  entire  divine  inspiration  (1.  e.  plenary  inspiration)  of  which  we 
spi*ak  ;  for  the  Scriptures  were  not  w’ritten  to  render  us  exact  philosophers, 
or  to  instruct  us  in  ancient  history  and  geography,  but  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation.”  Dean  Alford,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Gospels,  writes  thus : 
“  There  are  certain  minor  points  of  accuracy  or  inaccuracy,  of  which  hu¬ 
man  research  suffices  to  inform  men,  and  on  which,  from  want  of  that  re¬ 
search,  it  is  often  the  jiraetice  to  speak  vaguely  and  inexactly.  Such  are 
sometimes  the  conventionally  received  distances  from  place  to  place;  su<-h 
arc  the  common  accounts  of  phmiomena  in  natural  history,  etc.  Now,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  were  not  supernaturally  in- 
fomied,  hut  left,  in  common  with  others,  to  the  guidance  of  their  natural 
faculties. 

“  'fhe  same  may  be  said  of  citations  and  dates  from  history.  In  the  last 
apology  of  Stephen,  which  he  spoke  being  full  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  and  with 
divine  influence  beaming  from  his  countenance,  we  have  at  least  Uco  de¬ 
monstrable  historical  mistakes.  And  the  occurrence  of  similar  ones  in  the 
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gospels  does  not  in  any  loay  affect  the  inspiration  or  the  veracity  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists.”  Dr.  Davidtion  aj)proves  of  Dean  Alford’s  theory,  and  himself  af¬ 
firms  on  p.  83 :  “I  prefer  sayinj;,  that  the  writers  of  all  the  books  werti  al¬ 
ways  inspired;  but  that  sueh  inspiration  did  not  necessarily  prevent  trivial 
lapses  in  minor  matters  collateral  to  the  subject-matter  of  revelation.  The 
sacred  authors  were  accurate  in  all  their  teachings  and  statements  on  the 
great  matters  about  which  they  were  2)romj)ted  to  write,  as  well  as  in  all 
things  essentially  connected  with  primary  truth  ;  yet  they  may  be  inexact  in 
minor  points  of  no  material  consequence.  Their  inspiration  secured  side- 
stantial  accuracy  as  far  as  it  was  needful.  Certain  minor  details  do  not  seem 
to  have  always  entered  into  such  needful  accuracy  in  the  substance.  Hut 
how  could  men  having  the  Spirit  of  (lod  fall  into  any  mistake  however 
slight?  Is  not  this  supposition  derogatory  to  the  Holy  Spirit?  If  it  were, 
I  shouM  at  once  discard  it.  I  cannot  explain  the  reason  or  reasons  why  the 
Spirit  allowed  or  suffered  them  occasionally  to  forget  a  small  thing,  or  to 
put  one  name  for  another.  There  must  have  been  some  good  cause  for  it, 
which  can  only  be  conjectured.  Perhaps  it  was  to  show,  that  Christ  alone 
is  the  truth  ;  and  that  all  men,  however  gifted,  are  but  wen,  who  have  the 
Siiirit  in  measure.  A  great  assumption.,  as  it  af)i)ears  to  me,  is  made  by 
those  who  take  it  for  granted  that  inspiration  is  ecpiivalent  to,  or  implies  per¬ 
petual  infallibility  in  everything  spoken  or  written.” 

Of  ]\Iacnaught’s  volume  on  Inspiration,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Dibliotheca  Saer.i,  ])ages  G72,  073,  Dr.  Davidson  has 
said,  although  not  in  the  present  pamphlet:  “  Mr.  ^lacnaught  wrote  rashly 
and  hastily,  llis  manner,  too,  was  not  the  most  rev(*rent  or  solemn.  He 
was  sadly  in  error  in  denying  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  in  the  declaration 
of  religious  sentiments,  for  by  that  means  the  book  is  deprived  of  all  the  au¬ 
thority  belonging  to  it,  as  containing  a  revelation  from  God.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  must  be  correct  in  all  statements  pertaining  to  religious  and  moral 
truth.  In  relation  to  matters  of  science,  geology,  geography,  etc.,  ^lacnaught 
denied  w’ith  truth  the  Bible’s  infallibility.  The  sacred  writers  spoke  and 
wrote  on  these  minor  matters  according  to  the  knowledge  of  the  times  in 
which  they  lived  ;  and  as  that  knowledge  was  not  very  extensive  or  minute, 
it  did  not  necessarily  partake  of  absolute  correctness  at  all  times.  ^lislakes, 
however,  even  on  -these  points,  are  very  few  and  trivial.  The  Bible  is  an 
infallible  book  for  all  the  purposes  for  w'hich  it  was  given.  It  was  inner 
meant  to  teach  geography,  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  such  like 
subjects.  This  is  admitted  by  the  best  writers.” 

The  preceding  extracts  indicate  pretty  clearly  Dr.  Davidson’s  idea  of  the 
Biblical  Inspiration.  He  quotes  expressions  from  Dr.  Hey,  Dean  Cony- 
beare.  Bishop  Hinds,  W.  J.  Conybeare,  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson,  Dr.  John 
Pye  Sinith,  BishopHorseley,  Mr.  Parry,  Archbishop  Whately;  and  although 
he  does  not  formally  affirm  that  these  extracts  coincide  with  his  own  views,  yet 
he  leaves  the  impression  that  they  do ;  for  they  allow  the  existence  of  no  re- 
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ligious  errors  in  the  Bible,  and  admit  the  existence  of  some  unimportant 
mistakes  in  things  not  pertaining  to  religion.  Dr.  Davidson  also  quotes  ex¬ 
pressions  from  Origen,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Erasmus,  Grotius, 
Kichard  Baxter,  Bisho[>  Burnet,  Lowth,  Paley,  Hampden,  and  against  the 
opinions  expressed  in  these  quotations  he  utters  his  decided  protest.  These 
quotations  admit  the  existence  of  religious  errors  in  the  Bible,  and  Dr. 
Davidson  contends  that  himself,  in  denying  all  such  errors,  holds  a  stricter 
theory  of  Inspiration  than  has  been  held  by  many  of  the  church  fathers, 
three  at  least  of  the  lieformers,  and  numerous  modern  divines,  whose  ortho¬ 
doxy  is  eminent. 

In  commenting  on  this  Pamphlet,  we  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  his 
Second  Volume  of  Horne’s  Introduction,  Dr.  Davidson  did  admit  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  even  religious  errors  in  the  Bible.  He  admitted,  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  the  spirit  of  the  Imprecatory  Psalms  is  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
charity  and  of  God.  He  confesses,  p.  !)7  of  this  Pamphlet,  that  the  language 
he  has  employed  on  some  of  the  Imprecatory  Psalms  “  may  probably  be  too 
strong.”  We  think  that  the  language,  employed  on  that,  and  on  several 
other  subjects,  is  certainly  too  strong  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  positively  un¬ 
true  anil  injurious.  In  his  Pamphlet  he  draws  the  line  between  religious 
and  merely  secular  statements ;  and  atlirms  that  on  one  side  of  the  line,  the 
religious  side,  there  are  no  errors.  In  his  Book  he  admits  the  existence  of 
errois  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  He  is  evidently  disjiosed,  and  we  honor 
him  for  his  disposition,  to  retract  his  assertions,  that  the  sacred  penmen  have 
sanctioned  and  expressed  irreligious  sentiments  in  their  writings. 

In  the  second  place,  it  appears  to  us,  that  Dr.  Davidson  has  made  unwar¬ 
ranted  remarks  with  regard  to  the  apparent  di.screpancies  in  the  sacred 
volume,  on  matters  not  religious.  He  sjieaks  of  them,  for  example,  as  “  ir¬ 
reconcilable  contradictions.^’  In  his  Defence,  he  says,  p.  9.o  :  “  I  u.se  the 
epithet  irreconcilable  relatively.”  “  I  simply  profess  my  inability  to  recon¬ 
cile  certain  statements.”  The  words  used  in  his  volume  would  not  be  so  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  mass  of  his  readers,  but  might,  and  probably  would  imply, 
that  there  are  contradictions  absolutely  insoluble  in  the  Bible.  So  we  un¬ 
derstood  him  at  the  first.  Again,  Dr.  Davidson  does  not  recognize,  or  at 
least  does  not  insist  on  the  fact,  that  the  more  tl'.oroughly  we  examine  the 
seeming  discrepancies  in  the  sacred  volume,  so  much  the  more  easy  it  is  to 
account  for  them  without  supposing  them  to  have  been  originally  mistakes 
of  the  Biblical  writers.  The  tendency  of  discussion  is  to  clear  uj)  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  text.  Thus  we  have  an  argument  of  progressive  approach  in 
favor  of  its  original  accuracy.  We  think,  also,  that  Dr.  Davidson  affirms, 
with  too  great  confidence,  that  if  there  be  an  error  in  the  sacred  text,  it 
must  have  been  committed  by  the  inspired  penmen.  He  denies  that  their 
insjiiration  is  infallible  on  secular  subjects,  because  the  Bible  contains  con¬ 
tradictions  on  those  subjects.  Now,  sometimes  these  contradictions  may  be 
solved  by  supposing  that  a  copyist  mistook  one  single  word,  or  even  letter, 
for  another;  and  on  this  supposition  the  inspired  penmen  did  not,  but  th« 
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uninspired  transcribers  did,  commit  the  error.  Dr.  Davidson  says,  p.  88, 
that  we  “  must  usually  abide  by  the  inspired  text.”  This  is  very  true ;  still 
in  extreme  cases,  philologists  in  all  ages  have  resorted  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
mistake  in  transcribing  the  text,  rather  than  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  writers  uttered  what  a  moment’s  retlection  must  have  convinced  them 
was  contradictory  to  their  previous  statements.  The  same  principle  is  pur¬ 
sued  in  regard  to  all  writings,  secular  as  well  as  sacred.  “  But,”  says  Dr. 
Davidson,  p.  88,  “  the  persons  who'  think  that  they  are  the  most  orthodox, 
and  talk  loudly  in  favor  ol'  plenary  or  verbal  inspiration,  are  the  very  men 
who  treat  the  established  text  most  injuriously.  In  this  respect  they  are 
rash  innovators.”  They  have,  doubtless,  been  rash  in  resorting  to  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  a  mistake  by  transcribers  of  the  volume,  when  the  seeming  con¬ 
tradiction  could  have  been  solved  by  a  more  careful  study  of  the  text  as  it 
stands ;  but  is  it  not  a  safer  supposition  that  a  co[)yist  erred  in  penning, 
than  that  the  inspired  writer  erred  in  originating  and  composing,  a  sentence 
antagonistic  to  his  antecedently  expressed  convictions  ? 

Numerous  theories  have  been  held  with  regard  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  concerning  Astronomy,  Geology,  (ieograj)hy,  Siicular  History,  so  far 
as  these  sciences  are  disconnected  with  religious  doctrine  or  feeling.  One 
of  these  theories  is,  that  the  inspired  writers  meant  to  teach  what  is  now 
known  to  be  untrue  in  regard  to  these  sciences  ;  their  non-religious  teach¬ 
ings  are  positively  false  ;  a  second  theory  is,  that  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  Biblical  instructions,  which  have  no  reference  to  religious  duty,  were,  in 
the  original  text,  correct  or  incorrect.  A  third  theory  is,  that  all  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  teachings,  on  these  matters  of  mere  science,  were  e.xactly  true  as  they 
appeared  in  tlie  original  manuscripts.  A  fourth  theory  is,  that  they  are  cor¬ 
rect  as  they  stand  in  the  present  text.  A  fifth  theory  is,  that  the  writers  of' 
the  Bible  never  intended  to  give  any  instruction  at  all  on  Astronomy, 
Geology,  or  any  other  secular  science  ;  that,  on  these  subjects,  they  adoptc.-d 
the  language  of  the  times,  without  meaning  to  justify  or  condemn  it,  and 
therefore  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  their  non-rcligious  teachings.  Dr.  David¬ 
son  still  leaves  the  impression  upon  us  that  he  adopts  the  first  of  these  the¬ 
ories,  and  here  we  think  he  errs.  His  ])amphlet  develops  a  candid  spirit, 
however,  and  as  he  is  intending  to  exhibit  his  views  more  fully  than  he  has 
done,  we  indulge  the  hope  that  he  Avill  rectify  his  error.  The  many  faults 
of  his  volume  seem  attributable  in  some  degree  to  his  haste  in  writing.  He 
has  expressed  himself  without  due  reflection,  and  has  adventured  upon 
many  assertions  which  are  incorrect,  and  many  more  which  are  incapable  of 
proof.  Ilis  extensive  erudition,  if  controlled  by  a  deliberate  judgment,  and 
by  a  Christian  feeling,  will  yet  be  of  eminent  service  to  the  church  of  Christ. 
We  trust  that  in  his  promised  volume  he  will,  as  he  may  easily,  j)rove  that 
the  sacred  penmen  are  correct,  not  only  in  all  their  religious  teachitigs,  but 
also  in  all  the  practical  religious  impressions  which  they  make,  or  design  to 
make.  With  regard  to  subjects  that  have  no  connection  with  religion,  we 
hope  that  he  will,  as  he  easily  may,  show  the  impossibility  of  proving  that 
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the  sacred  writers  ever  meant  to  communicate  instruction  which  we  can  now 
see  to  be  false.  He  can  draw  a  palpable  distinction  between  a  contradic¬ 
tion  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  solve,  and  a  contradiction  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  insoluble ;  between  statements  which  now  appear  to  be  discrepant 
and  statements  which  wilt  continue  to  appear  so,  when  philological  and  all 
scientific  principles  shall  be  more  fully  developed  ;  between  astronomical  or 
geological  assertions  which  the  Biblical  writers  have  admitted  by  way  of 
concession  or  accommodation  to  a  prevalent  belief  or  method  of  speech,  and 
assertions  which  they  have  admitted  with  a  design  to  recommend  them  as 
true.  When  we  afiirm  that  the  sun  rises  and  rolls  around  the  earth,  we  do 
not  teach  a  falsehood,  for  we  do  not  design  to  teach  anything  pertaining  to 
an  astronomical  law.  As  various  hypothec's  may  be  formed  by  which  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  apparent  errors  in  the  Bible,  without  impeaching  its  infallible 
authority,  we  do  not  sec  the  logical  justness  of  overlooking  them  all,  and  of 
allirming  that  the  inspired  men  were  mistaken  in  what  they  meant  to  com¬ 
municate  as  the  truth  on  any  subject,  secular  or  sacred. 

A  BioouAPmcAT.  Sketch  of  the  Rev.  James  Murdock,  D.  D.,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  who  died  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  August  10, 1856.  New  Haven, 
T.  J.  Stafford,  Printer,  1856. 

We  have  indulged  the  hope  of  inserting,  during  the  present  year,  a 
lengthened  Review  of  the  Life  and  Labors  of  Dr.  Murdock.  We  are 
obliged,  however,  to  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a  brief  notice  of  the 
pam{)hlct  now  before  us.  ^^'e  learn  from  it  that  Dr.  jMurdock  “  was  born 
Feb.  16,  1  776,  at  Westbrook,  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  of  Protestant  Irish 
descent.”  At  the  age  of  fifteen  “he  commenced  fitting  for  college  with  his 
uncle,  Rev.  Jonathan  Murdock,  of  Bozrah.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  171)7.  He  was  distinguished  in  a  Class  which  has  become  eminent 
in  science  and  literature.  In  1802  he  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  in  Princeton,  Mass.  In  1815  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  the  learned  languages  in  the  L'niversity  of  Vermont.  In  1818  he  de¬ 
clined  an  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Languages  in  Dartmouth 
College.  In  1819  he  accepted  the  Brown  Professorship  of  Sacred  Rheto¬ 
ric  and  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover.  In 
1829  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  his 
“  private  studies,  especially  to  Ecclesiastical  History.”  “For  a  few  years 
he  preached  and  delivered  lectures  in  different  places,  but  of  late  seldom 
ai)peared  as  a  publie  speaker.  He  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  several  years  ago ;  also  Vice  President,  and 
recently  President,  of  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He  was  likewise  Vice  President  of  the  Philological  Society  of  Connecticut, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  and  corporate  members  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  a 
regular  contributor  to  its  learned  Journal.” 

In  1830  Dr.  Murdock  published  a  translation  of  Muenscher’s  “  Elements 
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of  Docmatic  History.”  In  1832  he  published  his  celebrated  translation  of 
Mosheini’s  “  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical  History.”  In  1842  he  published  his 
“  Sketches  of  Modern  Philosophy,  especially  among  the  Germans.”  In 
1851  he  published  his  translation  of  Mosheim’s  “  Commentaries  on  the 
Adairs  of  the  Christians  before  Constantine.”  “  In  his  early  Iliblical 
studies,  Dr.  Murdock  had  dipped  into  Syriac,  and  had  gained  some  rudi- 
mental  acquaintance  with  that  venerable  language.  At  the  age  of  almost 
three  score  years  and  ten,  in  the  leisure  of  one  who  had  done  with  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  life,  he  resumed  the  study  of  Syriac,  and  began  to  read  the  ancient 
or  Pesliito  Syriac  New  Testament.  Delighted  to  converse  with  the  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles  iu  language  which  was  almost  identical  with  their  vernacu¬ 
lar,  he  resolved  to  make  a  literal  translation  of  the  N(^w  Testament  fiom 
that  version,  which  is  probably  as  old  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury.  The  translation  was  commenced  early  in  August,  1845,  and  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  16th  of  June,  1846.  It  was  published  in  1851.  Not  far  from 
that  time  the  aged  scholar  began  the  study  of  Arabic,  pursuing  it  with 
habitual  diligence  as  a  daily  occupation.” 

Dr.  Murdock  published  a  sermon  on  tbe  “  Nature  of  the  Atonement,”  in 
1823,  at  Andover,  which  became  the  theme  of  an  extended  controversy. 
He  represented  the  Atonement  as  a  mere  symbolical  transaction.  His  use 
of  the  word  symbolical  is  liable  to  objection.  His  discourse,  moreover,  seems 
to  imply,  that  the  atonement  was  designed  to  inllucnce  creatures  merely,  by 
exjmessing  to  them  the  righteousness  of  God;  and  seems,  perhaps,  uninten¬ 
tionally  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  atonement  was  also  designed  to  meet 
a  demand  in  the  very  nature  of  God  for  the  expression  of  ’his  justice. 
Here  is  a  failure  in  the  discourse ;  and  another  failure  is  in  its  not  properly 
stating  the  difference  between  the  nature  of  Christ’s  sufferings  and  the 
nature  of  his  obedience  in  constituting  the  atonement.  But,  although  the 
sermon  is  faulty  in  these  and  some  other  particulars,  it  contains  a  clear 
statement  of  the  truth,  that  Christ’s  sufferings  were  substituted  for  our  pun¬ 
ishment,  and  were  equivalent  to  our  punishment  in  maintaining  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  justice;  that  the 
death  of  Christ  was  designed  to  be,  not  merely  a  moral  stimulus,  an  exam¬ 
ple,  a  medium  of  instruction,  but  also  to  be  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  and  to  have 
an  effect  like  that  of  punishment  itself,  on  the  government  and  law  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  It  asserts  the  truth,  which  Edwards,  iMaxey,  and  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  divines  have  defended  with  such  unanswerable  logic,  that  the  atone¬ 
ment  is  a  procedure  altogether  peculiar  ;  and,  while  it  honors  the  distribu¬ 
tive  justice  of  God,  renders  it  consistent  for  him  to  dispense  with  the  ])un- 
ishment  which  the  law  threatens  to  the  believing  transgressor.  —  The  Pam- 
ydilet  before  us  contains  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  Dr.  Mur¬ 
dock’s  views  on  the  Atonement,  and  on  other  theological  doctrines:  “  He 
was  by  no  means  an  innovator  in  theology,  or  an  extremist.  His  habit  of 
mind,  in  regard  to  the  statement  and  illustration  of  Christian  doctrines,  was 
conservative  rather  than  revolutionary.  The  breadth  qf  his  studies  in  the 
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various  departments  of  theological  learning,  and  especially  in  the  history  of 
theology,  had  not  been  without  its  etl’ect  upon  his  way  of  thinking ;  he  ac¬ 
cepted  no  doctrine  merely  because  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster 
standard,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  New  England  churches;  he  held  himself 
independent  of  all  human  authority  ;  but  he  nevertheless  held  ‘  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  grace  ’  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  defined  and  defended  by 
the  great  masters  of  New  England  theology — yet,  probably,  Avithout  hold- 
ing,certainly  Avithout  exaggerating  or  OA'erA’aluingthe  peculiarities  by  which 
any  one  of  those  masters  may  haA-e  differed  from  the  others.  His  mind 
Avas  too  Avell  balanced  for  any  extravagance,  too  enlightened  and  too  free  to 
accept  the  yoke  of  any  narroAv  school  or  party.” 

^^'e  regret  that  Ave  are  so  dilatory  in  paying  our  tribute  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  to  a  gentleman,  from  whom  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  has  received 
some  contributions  of  sterling  value.  lie  was  a  man  of  clear  mind,  large 
erudition,  simple  and  childlike  piety,  llis  zeal  in  the  cause  of  good  lettei-s, 
his  patience  and  accuracy  of  scholarship,  his  pellucid,  and  sometimes 
beautiful  style  will  long  be  honored  by  the  literary  world.  , 
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England. 

Among  the  late  English  Publications  we  find  the  following  :  — 

Jewish  Literature,  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  with  an 
Introduction  on  'Falmud  and  Midrash  ;  translated  from  the  German  of  M. 
Steinschneider  ;  revised  throughout  by  the  author.  8vo.  The  original 
work  is  written  by  a  learned  Jew  of  Berlin,  who  has  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  O.xford.  It  is  excellent  and  thorough,  noAv  made  accessible  to  Eng¬ 
lish  scholars. 

Three  volumes  of  the  New  Edition  of  Lord  Bacon’s  Works  have  been 
published.  They  contain  part  of  the  Philosophical  Treatises,  edited  by  Mr. 
Spedding.  After  the  Philosoj)hical  and  Literary,  will  be  the  Professional 
Works,  including  all  those  which  were  addressed  especially  to  lawyers. 
These  will  be  succeeded  by  the  Occasional  Works,  including  everything 
which  Avas  addressed  to  the  immediate  business  of  the  time.  The  entire 
set  will  probably  amount  to  twelve  volumes  8vo.  'Phe  Editors,  including 
Mr.  Ellis  (Avho  has  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  task,  through  ill  health), 
have  already  spent  much  time  and  labor  on  the  preparation  of  this  edition 
of  Lord  Bacon,  which  far  surpasses  any  other,  being  the  only  one  worthy 
to  be  named  in  connection  with  the  immortal  author.  The  best  analysis  of 
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Bacon’s  Philosophy  is  given  in  Dr.  K.  Fischer’s  work,  translated  from  the 
German  by  John  Oxenford,  post  8vo.,  entitled :  “Francis  Bacon  of  Verulam.” 

Tlie  Franks,  from  their  First  Appearance  in  History,  to  the  Death  of 
King  Pepin.  By  Walter  C.  Perry,  Ph.  D.  8vo.  This  is  a  good  and  inter¬ 
esting  book. 

Christianity  in  China,  Tartary,  and  Tibet.  By  the  Abbe  Hue,  many 
years  Missionary  Apostolic  in  China.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Travels  in  the  Free  States  of  Central  America,  Nicaragua,  Honduras, 
and  San  Salvador.  By  Dr.  Carl  Scherzer.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

Memorials,  Scientific  and  Literary,  of  Andrew  Crosse,  the  Electrician. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  A.  Crosse.  1  vol.  j)08t  8vo. 

Travels  in  the  Islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  By  'Fhomas  Forester,  Esq. 
With  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  etc.,  imperial  8vo. 

Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Sicily.  By 
A.  De  Quatrefages.  Translated  into  English,  with  Additions  supplied  by 
the  Author.  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Electricity,  by  Prof  de  la  Rive  ;  translated  for  the  author, 
by  C.  V.  Walker,  F.  R.  S.  Vol.  iii.  8vo. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Wave-Theory  of  Light.  By  IL  Lloyd,  D.  D. 
etc.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  8vo. 

Horace,  with  English  Notes.  By  J.  E.  Yonge,  jM.  A.  I’art  1. ;  containing 
the  ( )dcs  and  Epodes.  1 2mo. 

Elizabeth  De  Valois,  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the  Court  of  Philip  II.  By 
!Mis6  Freer.  2  vols.  8vo.  An  excellent  work. 

Egypt  and  the  Great  Suez  Canal :  a  Narrative  of  d'ravels  in  ligypt,  etc. 
By  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire.  8vo. 

China,  Australia,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  years  185.3 — 56 
By  I.  D’  Ewes,  Esq.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  'I'imes  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  1 856. 
By  Charles  Duke  Yonge,  author  of  the  English-Greck  Lexicon,  etc.  One 
volume.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of  all  the  information  which 
has  been  accumulated  by  such  writers  as  Macaulay,  Guizot,  Lord  M.dion,  Al¬ 
ison,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  Letters,  Despatches  and  Hisbjries  of  India,  Letters, 
Biograjdiies  and  Journals. 

Personal  Recollections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes.  By  his  Eminence  Canli- 
'.nal  Wiseman.  8vo. 

Poems.  By  George  Macdonald,  author  of  ‘‘.Within  and  Without.” 
foolscap  8vo.  t 

Knight’s  Cyclopsedia  of  Biography,  Vol.  V.  It  is  announced  that  the 
work  will  be  completed  in  six  volumes. 

Proverbial  and  Moral  'Fhoughts.  In  a  Series  of  Essays.  By  Chas.  H. 
Hanger,  foolscap  8vo. 

The  Sabbath  made  for  ]\Ian  ;  or  the  Origin,  History,  and  Principles  of 
the  Lord’s  Day.  By  Rev.  ^1.  Hill.  8vo. 

Life  of  George  Stephenson,  the  Railway  Engineer.  By  Mr.  Smiles.  8vo. 
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Cliow-CLow:  being  Selections  from  a  Journal  kept  in  India,  Kgj  pt,  and 
Palestine.  By  the  Viscountess  Falkland.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  F.  C.  Kobertson.  Third  Series,  post  8vo.  The 
lamented  Iloberts^on  of  Brighton  was  a  remarkable  ])reacher.  Imperfect  as 
they  are,  his  sermons  show  genius  in  expounding  and  applying  Gospel  truth. 
Few  sermons  can  be  put  beside  them. 

A  new  edition  (not  much  altered)  of  Henderson’s  work  on  Isaiah  has 
just  appeared.  8vo. 

Hodge’s  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  has  been  re¬ 
printed  by  Nisbet.  crown  8vo. 

'I'lie  Farts  of  Bagster’s  “  Commentary  w'holly  Biblical,”  continue  to  ap¬ 
pear  irregularly.  The  work  consists  of  the  Received  English  Text,  Avith  a 
judicious  selection  of  Parallel  Passages  “  printed  at  length.” 

'I'he  Gospel  of  John.  A  Series  of  Discourses.  By  F.  D.  Maurice, 
M.  A.  8vo. 

History  of  Civilization  in  England.  By  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  Vol. 
I.  8  VO. 

The  Metaphysicians:  being  a  Memoir  of  Franz  Carvel,  brush-maker; 
written  by  himself;  and  of  Harold  Fremdling,  Es(|.,  written  and  now  re- 
publlslied  by  Francis  Drake,  Esq.  With  Discussions  and  Revelations 
relating  to  Speculative  Philosophy,  Morals,  and  Social  Progress,  post  8vo. 
'J'his  work  is  more  amusing  than  instructive. 

History  of  Pope  Innocent  HI.  and  his  Contemporaries.  By  Friederick 
Hiirter.  Translated  from  the  German  by  R.  H.  B.  2  a’oIs.  8vo. 

Vacations  in  Ireland.  By  C.  R.  Weld,  Barrister  at  law.  post  8vo. 

Rome  :  its  Ruler  and  its  Institutions.  By  J.  F.  Maguire,  M.  P. 

J'he  Cyclopsedla  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  Edited  by  Robert  B.  Todd, 
M.  D.,  is  just  completed,  in  Fifty  Parts. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  IMatthew.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Good¬ 
win,  M.  A.  8vo. 

Foundations  :  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Fundamental  Truths.  By  Rev.  W. 
Pollock,  ^1.  A.  post  8vo. 

Les.'Ons  from  the  Great  Biography.  By  James  Ilamlllon,  D.  D.  small 

8  VO. 

Memorials  of  the  late  Dr.  Townley.  By  the  Rev.  S.  IMartin.  crown  8vo. 

Punishment  and  Prevention.  By  A.  Thompson,  Esip,  of  Banchory, 
crown  8vo. 

Social  History  of  the  People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  England,  in 
Past  Centuries.  By  George  Roberts.  8vo. 

'file  Philosophy  of  Logic.  By  George  Boole,  LL.D.,  Prof.  ^Mathematics, 
Queen’s  College,  Cork.  8vo. 

Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations  proved  by  a  comparison  of  their 
Dialects  with  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Teutonic  Languages.  Forming 
a  Supplement  to  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind.  By  J. 
C.  Prichard.  Edited  by  R.  G.  Latham. 
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On  the  Right  Use  of  the  Early  Fathers  :  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  1.  Blunt.  8vo. 

The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties.  By  G.  L.  Craik,  Professor 
of  History  and  English  Literature  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ireland. 
2  vols.  post  8vo.  A  new  edition. 

Messrs.  Westcott  &  Hort,  both  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are  pre¬ 
paring  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the  Original  Greek.  Tliey  are 
fully  competent  to  the  task  they  have  undertaken. 

Ages  of  Christendom  Before  the  Reformation.  By  Rev.  I.  Stoughton, 
post  8 VO.  This  is  the  Congregational  Lecture  for  1855. 

The  Foreign  Sacred  Lyre  :  Metrical  Versions  of  Religious  Poetrj’,  from 
the  German,  French,  and  Italian ;  with  the  original  pieces.  By  John  Shep¬ 
pard.  foolscap  8  VO. 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  :  an  Exposition  of  the  Arguments  on  Both 
Sides.  By  S.  S.  Ilennell.  8vo. 

Modern  Anglican  Theology :  chapters  on  Coleridge,  Hare,  Maurice, 
Kingsley,  and  Jowett ;  and  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atonement. 
By  J.  1 1.  Rigg.  post  8  VO.  A  small  book,  of  greater  pretence  than  per¬ 
formance. 

Christian  Orthodoxy  reconciled  with  the  Conclusions  of  IModern  Biblical 
Learning.  By  John  W.  Donaldson,  D.  I).  8vo. 

On  Preaching  and  Preachers.  By  Rev.  I.  Leifchlld,  D.  D.  12mo. 

Alfieri  and  Goldoni.  By  Edward  Copping.  8vo. 

The  Elements  of  Drawing  ;  in  Letters  to  Beginners.  By  John  Ruskin, 
!M.  A.  crown  8vo. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  Works  of  Dr.  John  Harris  was  published 
along  with  the  first. 

A  new  work,  by  Isaac  Taylor,  is  announced,  in  1  vol.  post  8vo.,  entitled : 
«  The  World  of  Mind.”  S.  D. 

W.  E.  Jelf’s  Bampton  Lectures,  Christian  Faith  Comprehensive  not 
Partial ;  Definite  not  Uncertain.  Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  1857. 

Rev.  G.  Vance  Smith  has  prepared  a  small  volume  on  the  Prophecies  re¬ 
lating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians.  The  Prophecies  are  newly  translated 
by  Mr.  Vance,  and  are  accompanied  by  full  Explanatory  Notes,  founded  on 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Layard,  Rawlinson,  and  others.  The  author  has 
selected  only  such  prophesies  as  evidently  relate  to  the  Assyrians. 

Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  by  Frederick  Denison  jMaurice, 
are  in  Press. 

The  Second  Edition  of  Typical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  Creation, 
by  Rev.  James  McCosh,  LL.  D.,  and  George  Dickie,  ]\I.  D.,  has  been 
published.  This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Natural  'fheology,  adapted  to 
meet  the  present  sceptical  difficulties.  It  traces  the  principle  of  Oudku, 
or  Gp:xkkal  Plax,  in  the  Divine  works,  as  well  as  the  princijde  of 
Spkcial  Adaptatiox;  the  former  of  which  has  been  too  much  neglected  by 
later  writers.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  from  every  department  of  Nature. 
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The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  History,  by 
Bunsen,  is  in  press. 

The  fifth  edition  of  Creation’s  Testimony  to  its  God,  or  the  Accordance 
of  Science,  Philosophy,  and  llevelation,  by  Thomas  Ibigg,  appeared  in  four¬ 
teen  months  after  the  first  eilition  was  published.  The  object  is,  to  supply, 
in  a  compact  form,  a  refutation  of  the  various  phases  of  Infidelity,  particu¬ 
larly  that  form  which  “rejects  the  Scriptures  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  Physical  Science.” 

Young’s  “  Christ  of  History  ”  has  just  appeared  in  a  second  edition,  a 
work  of  great  interest  and  value.  The  line  of  argument  in  the  present  trea¬ 
tise,  though  not  wholly  new,  has  never  been  so  fully  and  sharply  presented 
as  in  these  pages.  The  object  is  to  show,  apart  from  all  metaphysical  or 
theological  reasoning,  that  the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  alone  furnishes  evidence 
of  his  divinity  ;  no  use  being  made  of  the  multitudinous  arguments  furnished 
by  sacred  criticism,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  not  being  insisted 
upon.  The  IVIessrs.  Carter  recently  published  this  work  from  the  first  edition. 

A  new  translation,  by  J.  Cockburn  Thompson,  of  the  celebrated  Sanskrit 
Philosophical  Poem,  the  Bhagavad-Gita,  was  published  about  two  years 
since,  though  it  is  not  generally  known  in  this  country.  The  only  other 
English  translation  was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  in  1785,  of  which  there 
are  but  a  very  few  copies  in  our  country.  This  work,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  fifth  Veda,  has  excited  groat  interest  in  Europe.  The  author, 
whoever  he  was,  must  have  been  the  Ilomer  of  his  age.  He  was  a  poet, 
philosopher,  and  reformer. 

The  second  volume  of  the  History  of  Normandy  (pp.  91C,)  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  has  been  published.  This  work,  when  comj)leted,  will 
give  the  most  full  and  reliable  history  of  Normandy  yet  furnished.  The 
materials  are  collected  with  great  care  and  patience.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
however,  that  it  will  be  too  voluminous.  The  two  volumes  already  pub¬ 
lished  do  not  reach  the  times  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Six  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  volume  appeared. 

Three  volumes  of  Cicero’s  Orations,  edited  by  George  Long,  have  been 
published  in  the  series  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica.  The  fourth  volume  is 
in  press.  The  other  works  of  the  series,  already  published,  are  Horace,  in 
one  volume,  edited  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Macleane ;  Herodotus,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley  ;  the  Tragedies  of  Aeschylus,  by  F.  A.  Paley  ; 
Juvenal  and  Persius,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Macleane;  and  the  Comedies  of  Ter¬ 
ence,  by  the  Rev.  E.  St.  .John  Perry.  The  Tragedies  of  Euripi<les,  by  F. 
A.  Paley,  are  soon  to  appear.  The  series  is  furnished  with  full  English  Notes, 
and  is  edited  with  great  ability,  and  published  in  uniform  and  beautiful 
octavo  volumes. 

“  The  History  of  Greece  under  the  Othoman  and  Venetian  Domination,” 
conq)letes  the  historical  scries,  by  George  Finlay,  LL.  D.,  of  (Jreece 
under  foreign  Domination.  The  four  previous  volumes  include  Greece 
under  the  Romans,  one  volume ;  the  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  two 
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volumes  ;  Mediaeval  Greece  and  Trebizond,  one  volume.  ]Mr.  Finlay  is  a 
Scotchman,  of  the  highest  historical  authority,  and  has  resided  at  Athens  for 
many  years.  The  author  commenced  this  series  of  histories  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
write  ;  “  but,”  he  says,  “  the  difticulty  of  combining  calm  criticism  of  the  acts 
of  living  men,  with  the  impartial  narrative  of  contemporary  events,  makes  me 
doubt  whether  I  am  competent  to  be  the  historian  of  the  Greek  Revolution.” 

Messrs.  Blackwood,  of  Edinburgh,  have  in  press  the  Lectures  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  embracing  the  Metaphysical  and  Logical  courses,  with 
Notes  from  the  original  materials,  and  Appendix  containing  the  author’s 
latest  development  of  the  new  Logical  Theory.  These  are  to  be  published 
in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  edited  by  Rev,  II.  L.  Mansel,  Oxford,  and  John 
Veitch,  Edinburgh. 

Three  volumes  of  Carlyle’s  Frederick  the  Great  arc  in  press,  which  is 
but  a  part  of  the  whole  work. 

Professor  E.  S.  Creasy,  author  of  “  Decisive  Battles,”  etc.,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  University  College,  London,  is  preparing  a  History  of 
England,  in  one  volume. 

Life  in  China,  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Milne,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  jMilne  was,  for 
many  years,  a  missionary  among  the  Chinese,  and  had  the  most  fivoi’able 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  daily  life.  The  work  is 
accompanied  by  four  original  maps. 

In  18.55  a  series  of  Essays  was  commenced  at  Oxford,  contributed  by  the 
members  of  the  University,  i.  e.  by  alumni,  or  those  who  are  officers  in  the 
University.  The  Essays  “are  not  intended  to  advocate  any  particular  set 
of  opinions,  theological,  social,  or  political.”  “  No  attempt  is  made  to  give 
a  general  unity  of  thought  to  the  publication.”  The  name  of  each  con¬ 
tributor  is  given. 

The  same  year  a  similar  series  was  commenced  at  Cambridge ;  and  in 
185G  one  at  Edinburgh,  the  contributions  in  each  place  being  made  by 
members  of  the  re.spective  Universities.  One  volume  of  each  series  is  pub¬ 
lished  yearly.  Tliree  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Essays,  two  of  the  Cambridge, 
and  one  of  the  Eilinburgh  have  ap[)eared.  The  Essays  are  generally  able 
and  valuable  productions,  and  the  whole  appe.arance  of  the  diflerent  series 
is  very  attractive.  Some  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  these  series  will  be 
formed  from  the  following  list  of  stdyects  embraced  in  the  Essays.  Oxford 
Essay.s,  1855:  Lucretius  and  the  Poetic  Characteristics  of  his  Age.  On  the 
Best  Means  of  Teaching  English  History.  Alfred  de  Musset.  The  Plu¬ 
rality  of  Worlds.  Persian  Literature.  Crime  and  its  Excuses.  Neighborhood 
of  O.xford  and  its  Geology.  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Right.  Oxford  Studies. 

185G:  Comparative  Mythology.  The  Growth  of  Laws  and  U.sages  of 
War.  The  Raphael  Drawings  in  the  University  Galleries,  Oxford.  The 
Land  System  of  Irelan«l.  National  Education.  Carlovingian  Romance. 
Review  of  Mr.  Congreve’s  ‘  Roman  Empire  of  the  West.’ 
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1857:  The  Place  of  Homer  in  Classical  Education  and  in  Historical  In¬ 
quiry.  Sicily.  Schemes  of  Christian  Comprehension.  Ancient  Greece 
and  Mediaeval  It<ily.  The  Burnet  Prizes:  The  Study  of  the  Evidences  of 
Natural  Theology.  The  Jews  of  Europe  in  the  IVIiddie  Ages.  The  Essays 
of  INlontaigne.  Characteristics  of  Thucydides. 

Cambridge  Essays.  1855  :  Life  and  Genius  of  IVIollere.  The  English 
Language  in  America.  Notes  on  Modern  Geography.  Limitations  to  Se¬ 
verity  in  War.  The  Transmutation  of  Matter.  The  Relation  of  Novels 
to  Lite.  Future  Prospects  of  the  British  Navy.  Alfred  Tennyson’s  Poems. 
General  Education  and  Classical  Studies. 

185(j:  Roman  Law  and  Legal  Education.  English  Ethnography. 
Old  Studies  and  New.  Taste  for  the  Picturesque  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Apocryphal  Gospels.  The  Protestant  Church  and  Religious  Liberty  in 
France.  The  Fly-Fisher  and  his  Library.  The  Text  of  Shakspeare. 
Coleridge. 

Ivlinburgh  Essays,  185C:  Plato.  Early  English  Life  in  the  Drama. 
Homoeopathy.  Infanti  Perduti.  Progress  of  Britain  in  the  Mechanical 
Arts.  Scottish  Ballads.  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Chemical  Final  Causes. 

Germany. 

Among  the  German  works,  recently  published,  we  notice  the  following  :  — 

Ahlfeld,  Dr.  Frdr.,  Sennons  on  the  Catechism.  2d  vol.  2d  Ed.  pp.  420 ; 
and  Sermons  preached  on  Sundays  and  Feast  Days.  pp.  383. 

Besser,  Dr.  AV.  F.,  Bible  Hours  :  an  Exposition  of  the  Bible,  for  the 
I’eople.  —  the  Histor/  of  the  Passion  and  Glorification  of  our  Lord.  2d 
Part — History  of  the  Glorification,  pp.  259. 

Blech,  AV.  P.,  The  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth,  as  seen  in  the  History  of 
the  Old  and  New  'restamonts;  with  short  Annotations,  pp.  227. 

Biichner,  Dr.  Louis,  Nature  and  Alind  :  Conversations  of  Two  Friends 
on  Materialism,  and  on  the  Philosophical  Questions  of  the  Present  Time, 
in  regard  to  Realism,  pp.  30U. 

Biihel,  Engl,  von.  Concerning  God,  Spirit,  and  Immortality,  pp.  149. 

Chry.so.stom,  Seventy-four  Sennons,  translated  by  Dr.  .Jos.  Hepele. 
pp.  (i74  ;  and  Homilies  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Alatthew,  translated  by  Dr. 
Ant.  AVeber,  pp.  4G1. 

Dblllnger  .loh.  flos.  Ign.,  Heathendom  and  Judaism :  a  Preface  to  a  His¬ 
tory  of  (Jiristianlty.  pp.  885. 

Ebrard,  Dr.  Joh.  Heinrich.  Aug.,  The  Doctrine  of  A’^icarious  Satisfac¬ 
tion  founded  on  the  Bible  :  a  Scientific  Investigation,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  Dr.  Hoffman’s  Doctrine  of  Atonement,  pp.  100. 

Ewald,  Heinr.,  Year-Book  of  Biblical  Science,  pp.  292. 

Fehr,  Dr.  Jos.,  Superstition  and  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Aliddle  Ages, 
pp.  164. 
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Florey,  Robert,  Bible  Hours  :  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  pp.  1!>8. 

Gagarin,  P.  T.,  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Rus.^ian  Church. 

Griibor,  John,  An  Attempt  at  an  Historical  Explanation  of  the  Revela¬ 
tion  of  St.  John,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Expositions  of  Bengel, 
Ilengstenberg,  and  Ebrard.  pp.  3!)0, 

Giidor,  Ed.,  Christ  All  in  All.  :  Sermons,  pp.  377. 

Gunther,  Dr.  Fred.  Joach.,  Edifying  Meditations,  on  the  Life  of  Jesus, 
as  given  in  the  Four  Evangelists,  pp.  657. 

Ileppe,  Dr.  Heinrich,  'Fheology  of  the  German  Protestantism  of  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Century,  pp.  3!)6. 

Hilgenfeld,  Prof.  Dr.  A.,  The  Jewish  Apocalyptic,  in  its  Historical  De¬ 
velopment  :  a  Contribution  to  the  Introductory  History  of  Cliristianity ; 
with  an  Appendix  on  the  Gnostic  System  of  Basilides.  pp.  300. 

lloldheim.  Rabbi  Dr.  Sam.,  History  of  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
the  Jewish  Reform  Community  in  Berlin,  and  of  the  general  efforts,  in  re¬ 
cent  times,  of  the  Jews  towards  Reform,  pp.  255. 

Jacob,  Dr.  Th.,  The  Decisive  (Question,  in  the  Dispute  concerning  Soul 
and  Body.  pp.  122. 

Jost,  Dr.  J.  W.,  History  of  Judaism  and  its  Sects,  pp.  468. 

Lange,  J.  P.,  The  Gospel  according  to  ^latthew ;  Theologically  and 
I lomiletically  treated ;  pj).  224;  the  First  Volume  of  a  Series,  on  the 
whole  Bible,  to  be  similarly  treated  by  Lange,  in  connection  with  “  distin¬ 
guished  evangelical  theologians.” 

Nebe,  A.,  The  Temptation  of  our  Lord  an  Historical  Fact.  pp.  112. 

Scherr,  Dr.  Job’s.  History  of  Religion  (in  si.x  book.s).  Books  Five  and 
Si.x.  pp.  453. 

Schindler,  A.  A.,  “  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  Personal  God?  ”  A  (Ques¬ 
tion  to  be  Settled,  pp.  381. 

Schriiiler,  Dr.  Job.  Fredr.,  Count  Zinzendoif  and  Hermhutt :  or  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  United  Brethren,  up  to  the  j)resent  time;  and  a  Sketch  of  their 
Institutions  and  Customs,  pp.  361. 

Stepischnegg,  Dr.  Jacob,  'IVeatlses  on  Religion  and  the  Church,  pp.  448. 

’I’liomas  a  Kempis,  Three  Selected  ^Vrltings  of :  'I'he  Rose  Garden, 
The  Lily  A'ale,  and  d’he  Monologue  of  a  Soul.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Bernhard 
(in  German),  pp.  238. 

Tisehendorf,  C.,  Novum  Jestamentum  Gra;ce.  Seventh  Edition,  ’fliird 
Pai’t.  pp.  257 — .384. 

- ,  ’I'lie  Old  Testament  Sacrifice,  and  its  Significance  in  the  New 

I'estament. 

- - ,  Who  has  the  Right,  'frue,  and  Sanctifying  Faith  ?  or  a  Can¬ 
did  Avowal  of  the  Grounds  and  Essence  of  Rationalism  against  its  Opposers. 
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A. 

Acta  Sanctorum,  noticed,  209. 

Advance  in  the  Type  of  Revealed 
Religion,  article  on,  by  Rev.  I.  E. 
Dwinell,  323 ;  the  history  of  re¬ 
ligion,  the  grandest  of  histories, 
323;  the  necessity  of  progress, 
from  tlie  agreement  of  God’s  mode 
of  working  with  man’s  moral  con¬ 
stitution,  324  ;  necessity  of  a  grad¬ 
ual  development,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  324 ;  its  subsequent  neces¬ 
sity,  325  ;  a  moral  necessity  for 
a  progressive  development,  327 ; 
the  nature  of  progress  in  religion, 
327 ;  two  theories  on  this  point, 
327  ;  progress  in  religion,  not  a 
natural  development,  327  ;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  direct  divine  operation, 
327 ;  progress  in  religion,  not  un¬ 
interrupted,  329  ;  this  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  God’s  operations  in  na¬ 
ture,  329 ;  this  mode  of  progress, 
discernible  in  relation  to  the  facts 
and  doctrines  of  religion,  332;  es¬ 
pecially,  in  the  instance  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  retributions,  334 ; 
sketch  of  the  development  of  this 
doctrine,  334 ;  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
gress,  discernible  in  the  standard 
of  required  morality,  337  ;  discern¬ 
ible  in  respect  to  the  spirituality  of 
piety,  340;  comparison  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  forms  of  piety,  340 ; 
importance  of  the  position  of  the 
modern  chtirch,  343. 

Africa  and  Colonization,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  C22;  allu¬ 
sion  to  Burke’s  speech  on  Concili¬ 
ation,  622 ;  the  wonderful  trans¬ 
formations  of  history,  624  ;  reasons 
for  anticipating  the  Christianiza- 
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tion  of  Africa,  625;  Africa  with¬ 
out  any  past  history,  625;  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  African 
nature,  627  ;  the  African  nature,  a 
tropical  nature,  627  ;  comprehen¬ 
siveness  of  the  word  “  African,” 
629  ;  richness  and  fulness  in  the 
physical  organization,  the  great  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  African,  630  ;  the  union 
in  the  African  of  recipiency  with 
passion,  633 ;  the  change  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Africa,  to  be  brought  about 
by  means  of  the  exodus  of  colonies, 
638 ;  these  colonies  must  be  of 
African  blood,  639 ;  the  Liberian 
colonies  must  take  the  lead,  640; 

Anabaais  of  Xenophon,  notes  on,  231. 

Angell,  Prof.  James  B.,  article  by, 
597. 

Armstrong's  Doctrine  of  Baptisms, 
noticeci,  669. 

Assyriin  Inscriptions,  articles  on, 
147,  413. 

B. 

Bacon's  Essays,  by  Whately,  noticed, 
671. 

Barrows,  Prof  E.  P.,  article  by,  61. 

Bartlett's  Modern  Universalism,  no¬ 
ticed,  227. 

Barth’s  Travels  in  Central  Africa, 
noticed,  876. 

Bertha  and  her  Baptism,  noticed,  669. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Rev.  James 
Murdock,  noticed,  887. 

Bishop  Butler's  Ethical  Discourses, 
noticed,  673. 

Bceckh's  Public  Economy  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  noticed,  442. 

Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  noticed, 
439. 

Brandis  on  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions, 
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and  the  mode  of  interpreting  them, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  Georjie  E.  Day, 

413  ;  prefatory  note,  413  ;  mounds 
in  which  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  are 
found,  413;  researches  in  these 
mounds  by  Layard  and  others, 

414  ;  Assyrian  inscriptions,  found 
in  other  places,  415;  mode  of  de- 
cipherinj;  these  inscriptions,  41G; 
publication  by  Rawlinson  of  the 
inscription  of  Behistun  in  Old 
Persian,  417;  supposed  difficulty 
of  deciphering  these  inscriptions, 
418;  the  orthography  of  Assyrian 
and  Babylonian  proper  names,  <lif- 
ferent  from  that  of  all  other  names 
and  words,  421 ;  evils  arising  from 
the  neglect  of  this  distinction,  422  ; 
difficulties,  which  have  impeded 
the  work  of  deciphering,  423. 

Brown's  Theoloyical  Tracts,  noticed, 
452. 

Buchanan  on  Modern  Atheism,  no¬ 
ticed,  440. 

C. 

Calhoun,  Rev.  S.  II.,  letter  from,  to 
the  editors,  200. 

Calvin,  .lohn,  article  on,  125. 

Cedars  of  Lebanon,  200. 

Character  in  the  Preacher,  article  on, 
by  Richard  S.  Storrs,  dr.,  D.  D.,  1  ; 
Influence  of  the  preacher,  2;  irn- 
^portance  of  character,  ndatively  to 
eloquemte  in  general,  3 ;  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  character  of  the  minister 
should  be  liberal,  able  ami  manly, 

4  ;  faith,  an  important  element,  5  ; 
more  particularly,  first,  courage 
should  characterize  the  preacher, 

0 ;  courage  not  to  be  confounded 
with  insensibility  to  danger,  7  ;  nor 
with  mere  bravery,  7 ;  courage, 
always  attended  by  a  strong  sense 
of  immortality,  8 ;  courage  adds 
beauty  to  all  other  excellencies,  9; 
it  is  directly  auxiliary  to  elotiuence, 
10 ;  men  always  pleased  with  mani¬ 
festations  of  courage,  11  ;  tasteful¬ 
ness  or  a  sympathy  with  nature 
must  characterize  the  preacher,  j 
12;  injurious  effects  of  a  duliu'ss  j 
to  nature,  13;  always  attended  by  | 
a  dulness  to  art,  14 ;  dulness  to  1 
nature,  specially  hurtful  to  the 


preacher,  15 ;  sympathy  with  na¬ 
ture,  specially  beneficial  to  the 
preacher,  1C;  sympathy  with  hu¬ 
man  life,  an  essential  element  in 
the  character  of  the  preacher,  1 7 ; 
literary  men,  liable  to  lose  this 
sympathy,  17  ;  the  preacher,  liable 
to  lose  it,  18;  the  loss  of  it,  hurt¬ 
ful,  19  ;  this  sympathy,  ever  felt  by 
the  Saviour,  19;  by  his  disciples, 
20 ;  apt  to  take  the  form  of  benev¬ 
olence,  20 ;  it  is  not  timorous  and 
weak,  21  ;  its  worth  to  the  preacher, 
22;  a  sympathetic  enthusiasm  for 
truth  must  characterize  the  jireach- 
er,  24 ;  more  than  any  positive 
amount  of  knowledge,  24 ;  it  is 
not  a  credulous  temper,  24 ;  good 
influences  of  this  sympathy,  25 ; 
its  salutary  effects  on  eloquence, 
27  ;  specially  needful  to  the  preaidi- 
er,  28 ;  a  conscientious  earnestness 
should  chara'  terize  the  preacher, 
31 ;  this  quality  results  from  a  con¬ 
viction  that  (lod  is  just,  31  ;  men 
])rone  to  value  advantages  above 
justice,  32 ;  this  proneness,  at  war 
with  Christianity,  33;  advantages 
of  this  earnestness,  35 ;  its  preem¬ 
inent  a<l vantages  to  the  preacher, 
3G ;  Christian  benevolence  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  preacher,  38;  the  (pial- 
ity  defined,  38 ;  its  advantages,  39  ; 
motives  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
traits  of  character,  41. 

Christian  Missions  necessary  to  a  true 
Civilization,  article  on,  by  do.seph 
P.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  818;  state¬ 
ment  of  the  AVestminster  Review 
on  the  suhje(4  of  missions,  818; 
statement  of  the  question,  820;  an 
answer  found  to  it  in  the  great 
commission  of  the  Aftostles,  820; 
the  Gospel  though  directly  meant 
only  to  Christianize  the  world,  in¬ 
tended  indirectly  to  civilize  and 
refine  it,  821 ;  contrast  between 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  821  ;  civiliza¬ 
tion,  a  relative  term,  823;  no  one 
form  of  government,  essential  to 
civilization,  824;  nor  upon  the  form 
or  the  degree  of  popular  religion, 
825;  constituents  of  modern  civi¬ 
lization,  825 ;  these  elements  pos- 
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sessed  only  of  a  partial  principle 
of  <liirtision  and  power  of  assimila¬ 
tion,  ;  shown,  In  respect  to  col¬ 
onization,  827  ;  in  respect  to  com¬ 
merce,  829 ;  in  respect  to  the  soc  ial 
institutions  of  civilized  life,  837  ; 
in  respect  to  literature,  840;  in 
respect  to  the  arts  of  eivilized  life, 
843  ;  recapitulation  of  the  subject, 
844 ;  defects  in  the  Republic  of 
Plato,  848 ;  dt'fects  of  all  Pa^an 
civilization,  850 ;  the  England  of 
tcMlay  as  contrasted  with  England 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  85. 

D. 

Ddritlson's  Facts,  Statements  and  ex¬ 
planations,  noticed,  883. 

Dana,  Prof.  James  B.,  articles  by, 
288,  854. 

Do//,  Prof.  George  E.,  article  by, 
413. 

Davus  Sum,  non  (Edi/nis,  article  by 
Rev.  Leonard  AVithington,  D.  D., 
770;  advantagesof  wondering,  770; 
wonderings  felt  on  the  first  perusal 
of  church  history,  770;  at  the  ob¬ 
scurity  covering  the  deeds  and' 
preachings  of  the  first  Apostles, 
771;  at  the  amazing  credulity  of 
the  first  ages  of  the  church,  772; 
at  the  strange  reasoning  adopted 
by  some  judicious  men,  772;  at 
their  mode  of  ([noting  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  773  ;  at  the  mixture  of  self- 
denying  virtuue  with  astonishing 
weaknesses,  774  ;  at  the  early  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  church  in  reference  to 
the  Saviour’s  design  in  its  forma¬ 
tion,  774  ;  that  the  church  so  little 
answered  its  first  design,  775  ;  that 
the  church  so  soon  sank  into  rit¬ 
ualism,  775;  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  early  heresies,  775  ;  that  the 
best  men  should  have  had  so  little 
sense  of  decorum,  776  ;  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  should  have  done  so  little 
comparatively  to  promote  mental 
acuteness,  777  ;  that  so  stringent 
a  hierarchy  as  that  of  the  later 
church,  should  arise  in  so  few 
centuries  from  so  free  a  church, 
777  ;  that  approbation  should  have 
been  given  by  some  of  the  best  writ¬ 


ers  to  such  weak  productions,  778  ; 
did  a  universal  reason  guide  the 
predominant  opinion  ond  thus  be¬ 
come  an  oracle  from  God?  779  ; 
recapitulation,  782. 

Dwight,  B.  IF.,  article  by,  753. 

Dwinell,  Rev.  I.  E.,  article  by,  323. 

E. 

Editorial  Correspondence,  200,  425. 

Egyptian  Year,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
644 ;  most  ancient  form  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  644 ;  the  gothic 
year,  644 ;  views  of  different 
writers  in  regard  to  the  Egyptian 
calendars,  645 ;  recent  discovery 
by  Brugsch,  647. 

Explanation  of  TH2  IIPHTHS  2KH- 
NH2,  lleb.  9  ;  8,  article  by  Rev. 
Daniel  Ladd,  46;  inejuiry  into  the 
general  scoj/e  of  the  passage,  46  ; 
iiujuiry  into  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  immediately  preceding,  47  ; 
reasons  for  using  the  present  tense 
in  this  phrase,  48  ;  the  figurative 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  50 ;  the 
figure  taken  from  the  entrance  of 
the  liigh  priest  into  the  holy  of  ho¬ 
lies,  51 ;  reasons  in  favor  of  such  a 
view,  52  ;  Heb.  9  :  8,  not  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  figuratively,  54 ;  reasons 
for  this,  54  ;  the  literal  meaning 
harmonizes  best  with  the  scope  of 
the  whole  passage,  55 ;  it  best 
agrees  with  the  following  context, 
57  ;  the  word  TrapaSo?.!/,  does  not 
mean  type,  57 ;  such  a  meaning 
does  not  agree  with  the  usus  lo- 
quendi  of  the  New  Testament,  57; 
nor  with  the  logical  course  of 
thought  in  this  passage,  58  ;  such  a 
translation  obscures  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  58 ;  the  word 
means,  parable  exhibited  to  the 
eye,  59 ;  this  meaning  accords 
with  the  succeeding  phrase,  60. 

Exposition  of  Romans  6  :  2,  8,  and 
10,  11,  article  on,  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Goodhue,  538;  meaning  of  the 
phrase  “  dead  to  sin,”  538  ;  when 
the  Christian  experiences  a  dying 
with  Christ  on  account  of  sin,  543 ; 
meaning  of  the  expression  “  alive 
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unto  God,”  548 ;  objections  to  the  | 
interpretation  of  Stuart,  and  ■ 
others,  551 ;  arjiuinent  of  the  i 
Apostle  in  the  context,  552 ;  the 
argument,  a  strong  proof  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  perseverance 
of  the  saints,  554. 

F.  ' 

Feuerbach's  Essence  of  Chrislianil/i, 
article  on,  by  Kev.  Charles  C.  Tif- ' 
fany,  731;  general  design  of  the 
work,  731  ;  its  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  man,  735 :  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  doctrine  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  religion,  73G  ;  general 
principles  on  which  Feuerbach’s 
whole  theory  rests,  736  ;  man  can 
be  conscious  of  more  than  what  is 
in  him,  738  ;  man  not  self-sufiicieul, 
742;  all  human  representations  of 
God  must,  in  some  respects,  be 
anthropomorphic,  743 ;  object  for 
which  man  objectifies  himself,  744  ; 
Christianity,  not  the  product  of 
man’s  intense  selfishness,  745  ;  re¬ 
sults  of  Feuerbach’s  doctrine  con¬ 
cerning  religion,  746;  results  as 
relating  to  “  the  true  essence  of 
religion,”  747  ;  as  relating  to  the 
false,  or  theological  essence  of  re¬ 
ligion,  740;  style  of  the  book,  751  ; 
good  results  of  its  publication,  751. 

Fisk,  Rev.  Daniel  T.,  article  by,  323. 

G. 

Gieselefs  Church  History,  noticed, 

668. 

German  Theory  of  Worship,  article 
on,  784 ;  introductory  remarks, 
784  ;  statement  of  the  subject,  786  : 
necessity  of  worship,  787  ;  worship 
not  an  educational  instrumentality, 
788;  elements  of  worship,  791; 
element  of  communication,  792 ; 
teleological  element,  794;  primitive 
forms  of  the  elements  of  worship, 
798 ;  principles  in  accordance  with 
which  worship  should  be  regulated, 
803 ;  relations  of  art  to  worship, 
806 ;  objections  to  the  idea  of  a 
connection  of  art  with  worship, 
806 ;  principles  by  which  the  use 
of  art  should  be  regulated,  811; 


the  arts  best  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  worship,  813. 

GUI's  Theolofiy,  article  on,  343. 

Goodhue,  Rev.  J.  A.,  article  by,  538. 

Green,  Rev.  David,  article  by,  166. 

II. 

Haven's  Mental  Philosophy,  noticed, 
881. 

Hebrew  Parallel’isni,  425. 

Hickok's  Empirical  Psychology,  no¬ 
ticed,  225. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Indo-Eurn- 
pean  Lanffuayes,  article  on,  by  U. 
W.  Dwight,  753  ;  dilliculty  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  (ioubtful  from  the 
true,  753 ;  the  dilferent  languages 
of  the  world,  divisible  unto  three 
great  classes,  753  ;  those  consisting 
of  separate,  unvaried  monosyllables, 
753  ;  languages  formed  by  aggluti¬ 
nation,  754;  the  inflected  lan¬ 
guages,  754;  two  great  races,  the 
Semitic  and  the  Indo-European, 
s{)eaking  the  inflected  languages, 
754;  the  Semitie  family  of  lan¬ 
guages,  754  ;  the  Indo-European 
languages,  756  ;  Indo-European 
languages,  divi.sible  into  two  fami¬ 
lies,  758;  the  Arian  family-pair, 
comprising,  first,  the  Indian  family, 
758;  second,  the  Iranian  family, 
760;  the  Graeco-Italic  or  Pelasgic 
family-pair,  762. 

Homeric  Question,  7’Ae,  article  on,  by 
Professor  William  S.  Tyler,  681 ; 
German  want  of  faith,  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  affairs,  681  ;  Grote’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Greece,  682 ;  Mure’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Language  of  Greece, 
683 ;  fitness  of  the  present  time 
for  discussing  the  Homeric  Ques¬ 
tion,  683 ;  statement  of  the  (jues- 
tion,  685 ;  all  antiijuity  agreed  in 
respect  to  the  unity  of  design  and 
authorship  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  685 ;  this  first  question¬ 
ed  towards  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  686  ;  afterwards  at 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centu¬ 
ry,  in  Germany,  687  ;  lustory  of 
the  controversy  in  Germany,  687  ; 
argument,  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
the  Homeric  poems  could  not  have 
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been  originally  written,  689 ;  an¬ 
cient  inscriptions,  691;  writing 
materials,  692  ;  prose  composition, 

692  ;  Homeric  allusions  to  writing, 

693  ;  Homeric  license  ;  693  ;  the 
H^olic  digamma,  694 ;  blind  bards, 
and  memory  the  mother  of  the 
muses,  694;  writing  in  existence 
among  the  nations  that  surrounded 
Greece,  695;  writing  introduced 
into  Greece  from  Phoenicia,  695 ; 
the  letter  or  letters  of  Bellerophon, 
696;  the  Athenian  Ostracism,  697; 
the  unity  in  the  Homeric  poems,  a 
proof  that  they  must  have  been 
written,  699 ;  the  Homeric  poems 
could  have  been  committed  to 
memory,  700;  the  Homeric  poems 
have  always  been  recognized  as  the 
production  of  one  author,  703 ; 
the  high  rank  always  assigned  to 
the  Homeric  poems,  704;  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems  an  authority  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  geography  and  history, 
the  manners  and  customs  of  Greece, 
705 ;  treatment  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  by  the  poets  of  the  Epic 
Cycle,  706;  no  discrepancy  in 
either  poem,  nor  between  the  two 
poems,  707 ;  disagreement  of  the 
sceptics  among  themselves,  712; 
the  dilferent  parts  of  the  poems 
closely  connected  together,  714; 
repetitions  of  the  same  verse  and 
the  same  phraseology,  717;  the 
yxM'fection  of  the  plot,  721;  in  the 
Ilia<l,  721  ;  in  the  Odyssey,  725  : 
consistency  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  727. 

Ilufihes’s  Atlas  of  Classical  Geogra- 
])lig,  noticed,  223. 

I. 

Index  to  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  noticed, 
453. 

J. 

Jehovah  considered  as  a  Memorial 
Name,  article  on,  by  Alexander 
iVIacWhorter,  98;  importance  of 
the  subject,  98;  the  name  “I 
am,”  given  to  himself  by  God,  99; 
the  derivation  and  the  true  point¬ 
ing  and  pronunciation  of  the  term 
rendered  Jehov^,  101 ;  deriva- 
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tion  given  by  Gesenius,  102  ;  the 
word  should  be  written  Jahveh. 
rendered.  He  who  will  be,  102 , 
use  of  the  word  in  Gen.  4 :  1  ’ 
103 ;  applied  by  Eve  to  Cain,  106 , 
transferred  to  God,  107 ;  invoked; 
by  the  Patriarchs,  108;  atlirmed 
to  IVIoses,  109  ;  proclaimed  by  the 
Prophets,  111;  complete  in  Christ, 
116;  distinctions  observed  in  the 
use  of  the  Avords  Elohim,  Adonai 
and  Yahveh,  118;  ground  given  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  a  distinc¬ 
tion  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
120;  the  term  'O 'EpxbgEvog,  at 
length  takes  the  place  of  Yahveh, 
122. 

John  Calvin,  article  on,  by  Dr.  P. 
SchalF,  125;  Calvin’s  correspond¬ 
ence,  125  ;  Calvin’s  services,  125 ; 
birth  and  childhood,  126;  takes 
up  his  residence  at  Geneva,  1^7 ; 
leaves  for  Strasbourg,  128;  mar¬ 
ries,  129;  recalled  to  Geneva, 
129;  labors  in  Geneva,  130;  his 
commentaries,  132;  his  llieologi- 
cal  Institutes,  132;  his  doctrine 
of  decrees,  1 33 ;  his  doctrine  of 
the  Eucharist,  135;  his  character 
as  a  Reformer,  136;  a  strict  ec¬ 
clesiastical  disciplinarian,  137 ;  de¬ 
fence  of  his  conduct  in  the  case 
of  Servetus,  139  ;  Calvinism  has 
promoted  civil  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  142 ;  closing  scenes  of  the 
life  of  Calvin,  143;  his  character, 
144;  republication  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence  in  America,  145. 

K.  . 

Keil  on  Joshua,  noticed,  448. 

Knight’s  life  of  Montgomery,  noticed,. 
874. 

Knoivledge  and  Faith  of  the  Old  Tes-  . 
tament  Saints  respecting  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Messiah,  The,  article  on,  by 
Rev.  David  Green,  166;  state  of 
the  question,  166  ;  views  of  Heng- 
stenberg,  167  ;  we  must  carry  our¬ 
selves  back  to  Old  Testament 
times,  170;  Scriptural  truth  un¬ 
folded  progressively,  171;  means 
of  knowledge  of  the  IMessiah,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  ancient  saints,  173  ; 
principal  predictions  of  the  Mes- 
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siah  in  the  Old  Testament,  173; 
Gen.  3:  15,  173;  Gen.  23:  18, 
174;  the  Messianic  Psalms,  174; 
Isaiah  Iviii.  175  ;  the  Levitieal 
priesthood  and  ritual,  178;  their 
typical  character,  173  ;  their  real 
use  and  meaning  to  an  ancient 
saint,  180;  actual  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  ancient  saints  in 
regard  to  the  Messiah,  181  ;  the 
Messiali  never  held  up  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  an  object  of  love 
and  faith  and  an  atoning  sacriticc, 
181 ;  sinners  nowhere  blamed  for 
not  trusting  in  an  atoning  iSIes- 
siah,  182 ;  religion  and  moral-  | 
ity,  and  not  faith  in  an  atoning 
Messiah,  made,  in  God’s  cove¬ 
nants  with  his  ancient  people,  the 
condition  of  salvation,  183;  faith 
in  an  atoning  Messiah,  not  insisted 
on  in  the  penitential  Psalms,  183 ; 
patriarchs  and  prophets  e.xpress 
no  strong  emotions  in  view  of  an 
approaching  atoning  Messiah,  184; 
themes  of  praise  in  the  New  d'es- 
tament,  essentially  different  from 
those  in  the  Old,  185  ;  direct  tes¬ 
timony  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  small  knowledge  had  by  Old 
Testament  saints,  187 ;  various 
passages  cited,  187 ;  use  of  the 
word  mystery,  in  application  to  the 
Gospel,  188;  state  of  mind  of 
Christ’s  disciples,  180;  special  en¬ 
lightening  iulluences  given  to  the 
apostles,  180  ;  mode  in  which 
devout  Israelites  were  saved, 
190  ;  passages  which  seem  to  con¬ 
flict  with  these  views,  102;  dob 
10:  25,  102;  John  8:  5G,  103; 
Mark  12:  3G,  37,  103  ;  faith  of  i 
tlie  Old  Testament  saints,  104;  I 

,  generic  and  yet  saving,  105  ;  none  | 
ever  saved  on  any  other  ground  | 
than  Christ’s  atonement,  106;  none  j 
who  live  in  gospel  times  and  re-  j 
ject  Christ  can  be  saved,  107 ; 
importance  of  preaching  tlic  gos¬ 
pel  to  the  heathen,  108;  motive 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations, 
100. 

L. 

Ladd,  Rev.  Daniel,  article  by,  46. 

Laurie,  Rev.  Thomas,  ariicle  by,  147. 


!  Lenten  Sermons,  noticed,  654. 

Life  and  wortcs  of  Jean  Racine,  The, 
article  on,  by  Prof.  James  B. 
Angell,  507 ;  his  birth  and  early 
training,  507;  his  early  poetical 
attempts,  500;  the  Thelmide,  600  ; 
controversy  with  the  Port  Koy- 
alisis,  604  ;  the  Androma<jue,  605 ; 
the  Plaideurs,  606 ;  the  Britanni- 
cus,  607 ;  the  Berenice,  6o9  ;  Ba- 
jazet,  600  ;  the  Iphigenie  and  the 
Phedre,  610;  Racine’s  conversion, 
611;  chosen  royal  historiographer, 
613;  his  Esther  and  his  Athalie, 
614;  his  death,  620;  compared 
with  Corneille,  621. 

Lobdell,  Rev.  henry,  article  by,  231. 

Loflus's  Travels  in  Chaldea  and  Su- 
siana,  noticed,  435. 

Lunt's  Tfiree  Eras  of  Neio  England, 
noticed,  675. 

INI. 

Macnaught  on  Inspiration,  noticed 
672. 

MacWhorter,  Alexander,  article  by 

I  08. 

Mammon  the  Idol  God,  426. 

Miscellari y,  228. 

Mastuc  Six  Days  and  Geology,  Thr^ 

j  article  on,  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Barrows, 
61 ;  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  its  re¬ 
lations  to  the  science  of  Geology, 
61 ;  the  nai-rativenot  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  myth,  61 ;  two  questions 
involved  in  the  discussion,  63 ; 
tlie  lirst  relates  to  the  length  of 
the  Mosaic  days,  63  ;  the  evidence 
of  the  narrative  itself  as  to  this 
length,  63  ;  the  days,  not  six  literal 
days,  64  ;  evidence  as  to  the  length 
ot'  the  days  from  the  account  of  the 
ijistitution  of  the  Sabbath,  68  ;  this 
account,  not  necessarily  in  favor 
of  six  literal  days,  70 ;  evidence 
as  to  the  length  of  the  days,  from 
the  facts  of  science,  7  2 ;  Hugh 
Miller’s  mode  of  reconciling  sci¬ 
ence  with  the  teachings  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  75;  theory  of  J.  P.  Smith, 
78;  this  theory  not  tenable,  70; 
the  Mosaic  days,  e.xtended  periods 
of  time,  70  ;  two  principles  of  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  lirst,  the  figurative 
principle,  70;  second,  the  sym- 
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bolic  principle,  81 ;  the  scriptural 
record  of  the  creation,  complete 
in  itself,  84 ;  an  immediate  revela¬ 
tion  from  God,  85 ;  very  ancient, 
85;  the  form  of  the  second,  an 
essential  part  of  it,  8G ;  the  six 
days  symbolical  of  higher  periods 
of  time,  86 ;  the  symbolic  view 
explains  the  twodbld  use  of  the 
word  (hijjy  88 ;  gives  meaning  to 
the  phrase  “  and  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  one  day,”  88 ; 
objection  by  Prof.  Hitchcock  to 
this  view,  90 ;  the  second  question 
relates  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  Mosaic  days,  92 ;  an  interval 
to  be  assumed  between  the  first  | 
and  second  verses  in  Gen.  i. ;  was  j 
the  matter  of  the  earth  originally 
created  in  a  gaseous  form  V  93 ; 
reasons  for  a  negative  answer ;  j 
first,  the  theory,  not  in  agreement  j 
with  the  true  meaning  of  “  watei’S,” 
and  “  deep,”  94  ;  makes  the  separ¬ 
ation  of  light  from  darkness  one 
of  space  rather  than  of  succces- 
sion  of  time,  95  ;  at  variance  with 
the  context,  95  ;  unnecessary,  95. 

Murdock',  Dr.  James,  ISketch  of  his 
Life,  887. 

N. 

Xoies  on  the  Anabasis  ‘of  Xenophon  . 
in  the  Region  of  Xineceh,  article  { 
by  Rev.  Henry  Lobdell,  229 ;  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Notes,  229 ;  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  Dr.  Lobdell,  231 ;  on 
-Mespila  or  the  Middle  Gate,  232 ; 
J.,arissa,  232;  the  Pyramid  —  Tel 
Nimroud,  234  ;  C'iciue,  236 ;  Za- 
batus  or  the  Greater  Zab,  237 ; 
the  river  Rumadus,  237  ;  the 
Araxes,  238;  Syria,  238;  Tooree 
Kardo  or  Jebal  Judi,  239;  the 
Kurds,  239  ;  the  parasang,  240 ; 
the  term  satrap,  242 ;  the  para- 
disus  or  park,  242  ;  burnt  bricks, 
243  ;  wheat  and  batjey,  244  ; ' 
sesame,  thira  and  millet,  245  ; 
asses,  246  ;  the  heat  of  Mesopota- 1 
mia,  246 ;  canals  in  Babylonia,  j 
24  7  ;  the  plant  w-ormwood,  248  ; 
wild  asses,  248;  bustards,  248; 
gazelles,  249 ;  tunics  and  trowsers, 


249;  rafts,  250;  dates,  250;  mar¬ 
ket-places,  251  ;  shields,  251  ;  the 
sword,  252  ;  Chalybians  and  Chal¬ 
deans,  252  ;  copper  dishes,  253 ; 
snow  in  Armenia,  254  ;  sandals, 
254 ;  porcelain  cups,  254  ;  mode 
of  baking  bread,  255 ;  wine  cis¬ 
terns,  255 ;  Kurdish  houses  and 
villages,  255  ;  Kurdish  vests,  256  ; 
shields  used  by  the  mountaineers, 
256  ;  mode  of  mounting  horses, 
256 ;  of  pasturing  horses,  257 ; 
female  water-carriers,  257. 

O. 

Olshausen's  Commentaries,  noticed, 
662. 

Ottoman  Empire,  The,  article  on, 
556 ;  the  fall  of  a  great  empire,  a 
sublime  spectacle,  556 ;  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  1453,  556 ;  re¬ 
sult  of  this  event  in  respect  to  let¬ 
ters,  558 ;  its  result  in  respect  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  conquerors, 
558  ;  why  the  Ottomans  were 
allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  559  ;  subsequent  career  of 
Mohammed  11.,  561  ;  reign  of  Ba- 
jazet  H.,  562;  Selim  tlie  first, 
562;  Solyinan  L,  566;  his  death, 
572;  Selim  the  second,  575  ; 
causes  of  the  early  progress  of 
the  Turkish  dominion,  580 ;  the 
Janizaries,  581  ;  the  religious  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Ottomans,  582 ; 
cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace, 
583 ;  state  of  the  Empire  near  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century', 
584  ;  the  war  of  1828-29,  586  ; 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Em¬ 
pire,  589  ;  faulty  internal  admin¬ 
istration,  590  ;  the  religious  creed 
of  the  Ottomans,  591 ;  the  future 
condition  of  the  Empire,  592. 

Owen’s  Commentary,  noticed,  670. 

P. 

Phelps,  Prof  Austin,  article  by,  282. 

Porphyry’s  Ph'dosiqdiy,  noticed,  427. 

Porleids  Five  years  in  Damascus,  no¬ 
ticed,  213. 

Preaching,  Theory  of,  article  on, 
282. 
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R. 

Religious  sects  of  Si/ria,  article  on, 
by  Rev.  Leander  Thompson,  525  ; 
the  ^Metiiwliyeh,  525  ;  the  Deriiz 
or  Druzes,  526  ;  the  Nusairiyeh 
or  Ansairiyeh,  527 ;  the  Isina’ili- 
yeh  or  Ismaelites,  528  ;  the  Yezi- 
dees  or  devil-worshippers,  528 ;  the 
Jews,  529  ;  the  Chasidim  or  Pie¬ 
tists,  529 ;  the  Zoharites,  530 ; 
the  Karaites,  531 ;  Christian  sects, 
532 ;  the  Greeks,  533  ;  Maronites, 
534 ;  the  Latins,  535 ;  the  Jacob¬ 
ites,  535 ;  Syrian  Catholics,  535  ; 
the  Armenians,  535 ;  the  Coptic 
Christians,  536 ;  the  Abyssinian 
Church,  536 ;  the  Protestants, 
537. 

Remarks  upon  some  Passages  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles^  article  by 
Prof.  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  258 ;  on 
ch.  9:  7,  22:  9,  and  26:  14;  or 
discrepancies  in  the  account  of 
Paul’s  conversion,  258 ;  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  these,  261 ;  tlie  He¬ 
brew  dialect,  262  ;  kicking  against 
the  pricks,  262;  on  ch.  12:  1-3 
and  21-23,  or  the  death  of  Herod 
the  King,  263  ;  events  of  Herod’s 
life,  263 ;  account  of  cireum- 1 
stances  attending  his  death,  267;  | 
on  ch.  13  :  6,  7,  or  the  account  of  | 
Ely  mas  the  sorcerer,  270  ;  mean- 1 
ing  of  the  word  deputy,  247 ;  on 
ch.  26  :  28,  29,  or  Paul’s  speech  ; 
before  Agrippa,  277.  j 

Robbins,  Prof.  R.  D.  C.  article  by, 
258. 

Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  no¬ 
ticed,  203. 

S. 

Schaff,  Dr.  P.,  article  by,  1 25. 

Science  and  the  Bible,  article  on,  by  , 
Professor  James  D.  Dana,  388 ;  tlie  1 
relation  of  science  and  the  Bil)le  i 
to  each  other,  388  ;  science  and  j 
the  Bible,  two  revelations  distinct 
and  yet  harmonious,  390 ;  depre¬ 
ciation  of  science  in  the  AV'^orld- 
Problem,  392 ;  nature,  man’s 
assistant  in  progress,  394  ;  science 
in  tlie  earliest  ages,  the  knowledge 
of  the  more  simple  and  obvious 


foots  of  nature,  395  ;  in  modern 
time.s,  knowledge  extends  to  prin¬ 
ciples,  396  ;  this  knowledge  of 
practical  utility,  397  ;  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  fruitful  in  moral  uses,  398  ; 
this  knowledge,  not  promotive  of 
infidelity,  405  ;  method  by  which 
Plato  acijuired  his  ideas  of  nature, 
409;  views  of  Prof.  Lewis  in  res. 
pect  to  the  individuality  of  na¬ 
ture,  461  ;  resemblance  of  his 
views  to  those  of  Plato,  463  ;  im¬ 
portant  ditlerencc  between  them, 
464  ;  individuality  in  nature,  as 
regards  a  law  of  progress,  465 ; 
the  true  idea  of  Nature’s  individ¬ 
uality,  466  ;  characteristics  of  or¬ 
ganic  individuals,  468 ;  the  kind 
and  degree  of  individuality  in  na¬ 
ture  as  suggested  by  nature,  471 ; 
the  free  individuality  of  which 
man  is  the  type,  471 ;  the  individ¬ 
uality  suggested  by  the  tree  or 
zoophyte,  472  ;  the  “  AVorld-Prob- 
lem’’  theory  does  consistently  carry 
out  the  notion  of  free  individuality, 
473  ;  teachings  of  nature  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  law  of  progress  and 
the  relations  of  created  things  to 
each  other  as  constituting  the  true 
objects  of  science,  475;  the  earth 
and  the  universe,  one  in  history, 
4  75;  correspondence  between  the 
jirogress  of  creation  and  the  law  of 
germ-development  —  the  general 
before  the  special,  476-;  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  progress  of 
creation  and  the  epochs  of  prog¬ 
ress  in  germ-development,  477  ; 
nature  or  the  universe  finite  in 
space,  479  ;  nature  finite  in  time  ; 
tlie  fact  of  her  beginning  and  her 
final  decay,  480;  partial  decays 
attending  the  course  of  progress, 
481  ;  nature’s  types,  483 ;  what 
was  put  into  the  earth  and  waters 
in  the  act  of  creation,  490;  na¬ 
ture’s  unity,  490  ;  nature  the  work 
of  Infinite  Mind,  and  its  great  end 
the  nurturing  of  finite  mind,  492; 
nature’s  individuality,  495 ;  com¬ 
parison  of  the  more  prominent 
views  of  God  and  nature  with  each 
other,  498  ;  statements  on  these 
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subjects  in  the  “World-Problem,” 
500 ;  charge  of  Pantheism,  500 ; 
nature’s  blunders,  500  ;  tlie  “  Six 
Days”  theory  of  nature,  not  in  the 
Bible,  504  ;  use  of  science  in  exe¬ 
gesis,  510;  the  natural  in  crea¬ 
tion,  512:  “vestiges  of  creation,” 
516  ;  parallelism  between  geology 
and  the  Bible,  519. 

Shedd,  Prof,  William  G.  T.,  article 
by,  622. 

Sinidi’s  Dictinnari/  of  Grech  and  Ro¬ 
man  Geofiraphif,  noticed,  H79. 

Sophocles\'i  Modern  Greek  Grammar, 
noticed,  665. 

Spraf/ue\s  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  noticed,  221. 

Stanlei/s  Sinai  and  Pa/esZ/ne,  noticed, 
4.31! 

Storrs,  Rev.  R.  S.  Jr.,  article  by,  1. 

Storrs*.s  Constitution  of  the  Human 
Soul,  noticed,  437. 

T 

Testimony  of  Assyrian  Inscriptions 
to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Laurie, 
147  ;  Mounds  opposite  Mosul,  147  ; 
these  mounds  contain  the  remains 
of  ancient  palaces  filled  with  in¬ 
scriptions,  14«;  printing  known  in 
these  early  ages,  150;  mode  of  de¬ 
ciphering  these  inscriptions,  dilli- 
cult  to  determine,  150;  modes  pro¬ 
posed  by  ditlerent  persons,  151  ; 
results  of  the  labors  of  Col.  Kaw- 
linson,  154  ;  the  Babylonian  lan¬ 
guage,  a  primitive  Hebrew,  154  ; 
the  Chaldeans,  155  ;  identification  | 
of  scripture  names,  156;  the  scrip¬ 
ture  history  confirmed  by  these  in¬ 
scriptions,  160. 

'Theory  of  Preaching,  The,  article  on, 
by  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  282 ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  religious  teachers  on  the 
character  of  a  people,  282 ;  five 
theories  of  preaching,  282 ;  the 
first  suppo.ses  a  priestly  character 
belonging  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
283  ;  the  second  based  on  the  re¬ 
ligious  value  of  poetic  sentiment, 
283;  the  third,  based  on  a  preemi¬ 
nence  given  to  social  reforms,  283  ; 
the  fourth  gives  an  ascendency  to  j 


emotion,  284  ;  all  these  theories 
have  a  germ  of  truth,  285;  the 
fifth  theory  stated,  285  ;  the  pulpit 
to  be  regarded  as  a  divine  instru¬ 
ment,  285  ;  argumentative  discus¬ 
sion  of  Theology,  the  distinctive 
principle  of  the  fifth  theory,  286 ; 
the  relative  dignity  of  the  work  of 
preaching,  286 ;  this  dignity  re¬ 
sults  from  the  very  nature  of  ora¬ 
tory,  287  ;  the  supremacy  of  the 
pulpit,  a  condition  of  its  existence, 
288  ;  is  at  variance  with  the  priest¬ 
ly  character  of  the  clergy,  289 ; 
the  priestly  character  of  the  clergy 
degrades  the  pulpit,  290  ;  the  true 
theory  attaches  great  importance 
to  individuality  of  practical  afm, 
294 ;  the  individual’s  destiny 
wrought  out  in  solitude,  295 ;  the 
true  preacher  always  mindful  of 
this,  296 ;  this  principle  excludes 
inordinate  discussion  as  to  social 
and  political  reform,  296  ;  the  true 
theory  gives  preeminence  to  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  theology, 
300  ;  it  disowns  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  doctrinal  and  practical  ser¬ 
mons,  301  ;  the  Scriptural  system 
of  theology  can  be  preached,  302; 
the  doctrines  of  theology  comprise 
the  most  effective  materials  of 
preaching,  303  ;  the  analogy  of  the 
true  theory  of  preaching  to  secu¬ 
lar  cloijuence,  303  ;  these  doctrines 
find  sympathy  in  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
ligious  inquiry,  305;  the  ascenden¬ 
cy  of  these  doctrines  necessary  to 
meet  the  wants  of  an  enlarged 
Christian  experience,  307 ;  the 
true  theory  of  preaching  gives 
predominance  to  impassioned  argu¬ 
ment,  309 ;  the  necessity  of  this,  in 
order  to  give  to  a  popular  religious 
faith  its  highest  practical  vitality, 
311;  importance  of  properly  ap¬ 
preciating  the  common  mind,  312; 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Chalmers, 
313;  this  predominance  of  argu¬ 
ment  needful,  in  order  to  preserve 
truthfulness  in  the  speculative  the¬ 
ology  of  a  people,  314  ;  uselessness 
of  a  discussion  of  the  merely  scho¬ 
lastic  forms  of  theology,  315 ;  illus- 
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trated  by  a  reference  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  German  pulpit,  316;  the 
preacher  should  majrnify  his  office, 
320  ;  should  not  be  daunted  by  its 
difficulties,  321. 

Theological  and  Literarg  Intelligence, 
Germany,  454,  676,  835;  hjiij^land, 
458,  677,  889;  United  States,  458, 
679. 

Theologg  of  Dr.  Gill,  The,  article  on, 
by  Kev.  Daniel  T.  Fisk,  343 ;  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  the  history  of 
doctrines,  343;  Dr.  Gill’s  Life  and 
character,  344;  his  views  bn  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theolojiy,  346;  on  the 
ground  of  moral  distinctions,  347  ; 
on  the  Bible,  349 :  on  the  Trinity, 
852;  on  Decrees,  357;  Election, 
359  ;  Original  Sin,  361  ;  ancient 
and  modern  doctrine  of  imputa¬ 
tion,  361  ;  Dr.  Gill,  an  advocate  of 
the  modern  doctrine  of  imputation, 
,366;  mode  of  accounting  for  Dr. 
Gill’s  inconsistency,  369;  his  views 
on  redemption,  371  ;  Christ’s  ac¬ 
tive  obedience,  a  ground  of  our 
justification,  372;  Dr.  Gill,  an  a<l- 
vocate  of  limited  atonement,  377  ; 
on  justification,  380  ;  regeneration, 
381 ;  perseverance  of  saints,  383; 


the  second  coming  of  Christ,  383  ; 
eschatology,  386. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Leander,  article  by, 

rrlo. 

Thompson,  Rev.  J.  P.,  article  bv,  644, 
818. 

Thoughts  on  Species,  article  by  Prof. 
James  D.  Dana,  854 ;  prefatory 
note,  854;  what  is  a  species?  859; 
permanence  of  species,  862 ;  va¬ 
riations  of  species,  867. 

Tifl'anif,  Rev.  Charles  C.,  article  by, 
‘731.' 

Travels  in  Chaldea  and  Susiana,  no¬ 
ticed,  435. 

Trench's  Sermons,  noticed,  657. 

Tgler,  Prof.  IV.  S.,  article  by,  681. 

'  V. 

Vocalic  Harmony,  426. 

W. 

Webster's  Abridged  Dictionaries,  no¬ 
ticed,  216. 

Whately's  Lessons  on  Morals  and 
Christian  Rvidences,  noticed,  444. 

Withington,  Rev.  Leonard,  article  by, 
770.' 

Worcester's  Historical  Atlas,  noticed, 

220. 


ERRATA. 


On  page  538,  3d  line  from  the  top,  for  /.  11.  Goodhue,  read  J.  A.^ood- 
hue.  Page  557,  note,  line  4th  from  the  bottom,  for  had  at  la.'tt  that,  read 
Jind  at  last  gained  that.  Page  561,  6th  line  from  the  top,  for  had  read  has. 
Page  561,  17th  line  from  the  top,  for  Ahmed  Kedull  read  Ahmed  KeduJc. 
Page  563,  5th  line  from  the  top,  for  Sunmites,rG3i,d  Sunnites.  Page  564,8th 
line  from  the  top,  for  Khosrem  read  Khosrew.  Page  564,  16lh  line  from 
the  top,  for  Tohak  read  Zohak.  Page  566,  3d  line  from  the  bottom,  for 
This  read  IHs.  Page  572,  line  5th  from  the  bottom,  for  labors  read  labor. 
Page  576,  line  8th  from  the  top,  add  —  after  and.  Page  576,  line  14th  from 
the  top,  lor  Kizie  rea<l  Kiziel.  Page  576,  line  2d  from  the  bottom,  for  vizier 
read  viziers.  Page  576,  last  line  from  the  bottom,  for  had  been  read  had  not 
been.  Page  579,  line  6th  from  the  top,  for  ancient  read  eminent.  Page 
579,  line  7th  from  the  top,  for  of  conjlict  read  of  the  conjlict.  Page  586, 
line  7th  from  the  bottom,  for  success  read  succors.  Page  589,  line  6th  from 
the  bottom,  for  practiced  read  fanatical.  Page  592,  line  3d  from  the  top, 
for  unblanched  read  unblenched.  Page  592,  line  18lh  from  the  top,  for  bc~ 
epieated  read  beeiueathed.  Page  593,  line  3d  from  the  top,  for  that  a  read 
that  as  a.  Page  594,  line  13th  from  the  top,  for  of  read  by.  Page  594, 
line  14th  from  the  top,  for  by  read  of.  Page  595,  line  2d  from  the  top,  for 
thoroughfare  read  thoroughfares.  Page  596,  11th  line  from  the  top,  for 
Tract  ic  read  Tract  ir.  Page  596,  line  17  th  from  the  top,  for  future  for¬ 
tunes.  P.  773,  17th  line  from  the  bottom,  read  Daillee  instead  of  Bailee. 
So  on  p.  774,  in  foot-note.  On  p.  776,  12lh  line  from  bottom,  read  preeser- 
tim  instead  of  prcccertim.  On  p.  794,  16th  line  from  bottom,  read  teleolog¬ 
ical  instead  of  theological.  So  in  the  following  three  or  four  pages,  when¬ 
ever  the  word  theological  occurs.  Page  810,  for  Manichaeism,  read  Mani- 
cheeism. 


